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EDITORIAL 
Modern Science And Indian Philosephy 


If, is surprising indeed that in spite of science being so much studied 
in Indian Universities, and in spite of popular scientific literature being 
so cheap and common, there has not been any serious, systematic and 
comprehensive attempt on the part of any Indian thinker to synthesize 
and correlate the discoveries of Modern Science with the doctrines of 
Indian Religion and Philosophy. Only a few references here and there 


“are made by some of our writers to the doctrines of scientific philosophy 


such as we find in the works of Dr. Bhagavan Das and Dr. Radha- 
Krishnan and others. We shculd not be satisfied with such meagre and 
occasional references. We need a more thorough and detailed attempt at 
correlation and synthesis of modern Science and Indian Philosophy, in 
which not only similarities but also differences will find due place. Our 
purpose should be not only to have a satisfaction that the conclusions 
of Indian Philosophy are corroborated by Western Science but also to 
correct and revise those of our conclusions which may not be found true 
to experience and in line with facts discovered by exact sciences, and to 
enrich our philosophy by incorporating within it more and more of the 
newly acquired knowledge. 


We do not hold that Indian Philosophy is perfect and omniscient. 
There is much that it has to learn from modern science; much that it has 
to throw away as unscientific and therefore unacceptable; much that has 
to be altered and improved upon in the light of modern science, and 
much that needs detailed study on scientific basis. On the other hand, 
there is much that science needs to learn from Indian Philosophy in 
order to completely understand human life and experience. There are 
indeed, many points of contact between various systems of Indian philo- 
sophy and various branches of modern science. It is better wisdom to 
compare notes and revise opinions. The followers of the Charwaka 
philosophy can very well sit on the table of a modern believer in scien- 
tific materialism and get inspiration from him and acquire greater 
confidence. The Vaisheshika atomism may compare notes with that of 
modern Chemistry. The modern Physicist and an Indian believer in the 
Samkhya Prakriti may delight in having come nearer each other. The 
modern logician and the Indian Naiyayika can very well learn from each 
other. The Yoga of India and Psychical Research of the West can help 
each other very much. The monism of the Upanishads finds a great © 
support from the scientific Philosophy of the present day. To draw the 
attention of Indian philosophers in this direction, we would briefly refer 
to the most important conclusions of some of the well known bratches 
of science, namely, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Psychical Research. 
These are the basic sciences dealing with matter, life, mind and spirit, 
respectively. 
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PHYSICS: Apart from being an enquiry into the nature and 
relations of physical objects and events. Physics investigates the ultimate 
nature and structure of the physical world, and, as such, it comes in 
close contact with the domain of philosophy. 


According to modern physics, in contradistinction to Indian opinion 
accepted in almost all systems of its philosophy, all the qualitative 
differences of things can be well reduced to quantitative ones. The real 
world, apart from our perception of it, possesses only quantitative dis- 
tinctions, which can be measured in mathematical terms. Hence physics 
confines itself to the quantitative relations only. Heat, light, and sound 
are all now regarded as different forms of motion. Heat is a kind of 
agitative motion of the molecules of a body. Sound isa motion in the 
from of waves in air, water, or some other medium. Light is a wave 
motion in a much finer and denser medium of space (called ether by 
some). The intensity of heat depends on the degree of agitation of the 
molecules; the intensity of sound on the amplitude of the waves, and its 
pitch on their length. In the same way the intensity of light depends on 
the amplitude and its colour on the frequency of the waves. 


Chemical analysis of things stops at 92 different sorts of elements 
which exist in the from of atoms or minutest particles which can neither 
be further divided nor qualitatively reduced to those of other elements or 
to those of some common underlying substance. This view resembles 
that of the Vaisheshika school of Indian Philosophy with this difference 
that according to the latter there are only 5 elements existing in atomic 
form: Physics has gone much deeper into the problem of ultimate cons- 
tituents of the physical world than Chemistry and has discovered that 
atoms themselves are structures built up of still much smaller particles 
which do not qualitatively differ, from the atom of one element to that 
of another. It is due to the number of these particles, called electrons, 
when charged with negative electricity, and protons when charged with 
positive, and their arrangement in the atoms that there are differences in 
the weight and characteristics of the atoms of different elements. It is 
now only the number of electrons that differentiates the atom of one 
element from that of another. For example the atom of hydrogen has 
only one electron within it and that of uranium, the heaviest of all 
elements, has 92 .The nature of electrons and protons and their mutual 
relation have been subjected to thorough investigation and Physics has 
come to certain definite conclusions about them. Electrons are nothing 
but negative charges of electricity. Sometimes they appear as particles at 
other times as waves. In fact they share the characteristics of both waves 
and particles. To neutralise the negative charges in the form of electrons 
there are equal number of positive charges (positrons) concentrated on a 
minute nucleus at the centre of the atom. The relation of electrons to 
the proton at the centre within an atom is conceived as similar to that 
of the planets to the sun within a solar system. The atom is a miniature 
solar system in which electrons (negative charges of electricity) revolve 
with great speed round the proton (positive charges of electricity 
concentrated at the centre) like planets revolving round the sun. Thus 
the ultimate bricks of the physical structure of the world are, according 
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to modern physics, electric charges, and not atoms of “dead”? or “Gnert’” 
matter which the materialism of the last century used to believe. The 
ultimate reality as known to physics is electrical energy. What this 
electrical energy which manifests itself both as a particle and as a wave 
ultimalety is, the physicist at present cannot answer. He deals with its 
mathematical specifications, the laws of its behaviour, in what he calls a 
‘configuration space’, which is not the space known to us. The behaviour 
of this energy is no longer intelligible in mechanical terms. The quantum 
theory of Max Planck; applied by Niels Bohr to the behaviour of electrons, 
has introduced a sort of “indeterminacy” in the world of Physics. The 
radiation of energy from an electron is not continuous but is in the form 
of quanta or jerks. The electron does not radiate energy (light) when it 
is rotating round the proton in a particular orbit. It does so only when 
it jumps from one orbit to another. The amount of energy radiated by 
the electron jumping from one orbit to another is a quantum. But no 
reason could be given in terms of the laws of nature known to physics 
why and when the electron jumps from one orbit to another. Perhaps it 
has a ‘will’ of its own which it exercises “freely’’. The ‘‘matter’’ of 
physics, it appears, comes very close to the “Prakriti”? of the Samkhya 
and “Shakti? of the Vedanta schools of Indian Philosophy. 

This idea is further strengthened by another discovery of Physics, 
namely, identity of mass and energy. Formerly ‘matter’? (mass) and 
“energy”? were regarded as different. Now, thanks to the electric theory 
of atoms and to the Relativity theory of Einstein, matter and energy are 
convertible and ultimately identical. By heating a body we increase its 
energy and also its mass. A body which radiates energy in the form of 
heat or light loses thereby its mass. The sun is losing its mass at the rate 
360,000 million tons every day by radiating heat and light. The mass of a body 
is increased by increasing its velocity. The process of conversion of mass 
into energy and vice versa are going on in the universe everywhere, the 
total amount of mass-energy probably remaining the same (the law of 
conservation of energy). 

Another conclusion of modern Physics which may interest Indian 
philosophers, because it has been held in India since long, is that the 
material universe is finite. The actual volume of space known to the phy- 
Sicist is finite, although unbounded. The finite space, again, is not at a 
standstill. It is continually expanding, i. e. the circumference of the Phy- 
sical world is lengthening, and lengthening by leaps and bounds. Conse- 
quently the distances between various nebulae are fast increasing. And 
the greater the distance between any two nebulae the faster is the speed 
at which they are receding from each other. This idea corresponds to the 
idea of BRAHMANDA (the universe as a growing and expanding egg) 
of Indian philosophy. 

The idea of PRALAYA also finds a paralle] in the Entropy theory 
of modern Physics. It has been discovered that the organised form of en- 
ergy which constitutes the world has a tendency towards a more and more 
disorganised and less and less available form. The degree of this disorga- 
nisation is called entropy. The entropy of the world is continually incre- 


asing and there may come a time when it reaches its greatest point. Then 
there will be no physical universe. 
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These are some of the very important discoveries of modern Phy- 

sics which have a great bearing on philosophy. There has recently been 
much speculation in Western philosophy as to their implications. They 
are very well discussed in the famous works of Sir Aurthur Eddington 
and Sir James Jeans and of their critics. The former think that modern 
physics leads to an idealistic and spiritual view of the universe and the 
latter repudiate these inferences. We may only point out, that physics at i 
present leads us far away from the usual type of materialism and leaves 
much scope for interpreting the universe in other terms, for it is now ad- 
mitted that the physicist deals with the behaviour rather than with the f 
ultimate nature of that aspect of reality which is revealed to us in the 
physical world. The world presents many more aspects too, such as bio- 
logical, psychological, and spiritual. The philosopher is interested in un- 
derstanding the entire experience which reveals not only an objective i 
world with all these aspects but also another factor, namely, the subject ri 
which is beyond the scope of all sciences based on objective observation. 
It is therefore often remarked that physics deals with abstractions and 
not with the concrete reality. First we abstract an objective world from 
the total experience, and study it apart from the subjective aspect; then 
we abstract quantitative aspects from the objective world and deal exclu- 
sively with them in physics. 

BIOLOGY:—Biology studies in details another important and well 
known aspect of the objective world, namely, life, and has made some very 
interesting and important discoveries which have a great bearing on philos- 
phy in general and on Indian Philosophy in particular. No Philosophical 
thinker of the present age can afford to keep his eyes shut to them. He 
has to correlate them with and find a place for them in his philosophical 
outlook. 

Biology has discovered that there are some very essential differences 
in living beings and non-living ones. The most outstanding characteristics - 
of the former may be pointed out here. Living beings are organisms of 
very intricate structure maintaining a unity and identity of their own; they 
tend to persist in spite of incessant changes happening within their structure; 
the colloidal protoplasm of which they and their various tissues are 
made, undergoes a continuous process of down-breaking and up-building; 
each form of life has a specific nature of its own, which it does not share 
with others; each organism originates from another; grows and develops 
to a mature form and then multiplies by giving birth to others of the 
same kind; the behaviour of all living organisms somehow retain the 
effect of their past behaviour on themselves; and they evolve into other 
types in course of time; life originates from life only. ‘Spontaneous 
generation” of life has not been yet observed or demonstrated. How life 
must have originated first is still a matter of unsatisfactory speculation. 

It is quite evident that most of these characteristics of living beings . i 
cannot be successfully explained in terms of mechanical physics and che- is 
mistry, although some scientists are still striving after that ideal. This 
difficulty has given rise to a number of schools of explanation in Biology. 
A brief reference may be made to some of them here. “Descriptive 
Naturalism” does not want to go beyond what is actually observed and 
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experimentally verified. It therefore keeps to the level of mere description 
of biological facts and does not dare transcend them in its explanation. 
It tries to avoid the question “why”? ? Some biologists, who may be 
classed as “Methodological Vitalists”® are, however, certain that Biology 
cannot do without using some such concepts as ‘life’, ‘mind’, ‘struggle’, 
‘appetite’, ‘interest’, ‘purpose’ and ‘will’, in their explanation of living 
behaviour, in spite of their being not observable; for vital phenomena 
elude description and explanation in mechanical and chemical terms. 
Different and distinguished from these are biologists like Hans Driesh, 
who are called ‘‘Vitalists” (or purposive vitalists) in the full sense of the term. 
They do not hesitate to postulate an “organising and directive agency’’, 
a “vital force”, an “entelechy’’, “elan vital’ ’, ‘‘psychoid”’ or any other 
“x” behind the vital phenomena responsible for all characteristics of 
organic life. Then there are those who are called ‘“Emergent Evolutionists’’ 
or Levelists”’ according to whom living creatures certainly possess some 
important and essential characteristics which are not present in the matter 
of which they are formed. At every stage of the evolutionary process of 
the world, some wholly new properties have emerged. With the appearance 
of life, the process of evolution attained a higher level than tha t at which it 
was before. The world process looks like a ladder of various levels of 
creative synthesis of graded complexity found in atoms, compounds, 
organic cells, organisms and minds. In the case of each greater complexity, 
some new qualities have emerged, which were not present in the previous 
and less complex group of factors. This theory is pregnant with many 
philosophical implications. Indian philosophy, especially the Sankhya and 
Vedanta schools, which believe inakind of evolutionary process of princi- 
ples in the manifested world, has to take a note of this as well as of 
other biological theories and to bring about a correlation with them. 


One of the greatest discoveries of Biology, which has had a_far- 
reaching effect on almost all departments of human knowledge, is that 
all of our present species of living creatures, which were formerly regarded 
as having been created assuch by God, have slowly and gradually evolved 
from some simpler, rudimentary and few species of much earlier times 
than we usually know in history. This fact is established on the following 
grounds: In all the varieties of living beings, both animals and plants, 
we find only a few fundamental plans of structure; many creatures have 
useless vestigial organs which bear traces of the path over which the 
species to which they belong must have travelled; the embryo of the human 
baby passes through many specific stages which correspond to those through 
which the species must have passed according to the theory of evolution; 
in going back to the very ancient past which is recorded only in the rocks 
of the crust of the earth which has borne on its bosom the now dead and 
gone creatures, we have discovered a more or less complete series of fossil 
remains which indicate a gradual process of development in the structure 
of plants and animals. The credit of this theory of Evolution of the 
Species goes to Charles Darwin. The evolution of Species, according to 
Darwin, occurs in the same way as varieties occur in the same species. 
The present species are a result of a long process of accidental variations 
and their selection, transmission and retention. No body knows why 
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certain variations occur in some members of the existing species. Having 
once occured, they place the individuals either in advantage or disadvan- 
tage over others in the struggle for existence which prevails in the living 
world. These variations which help the individuals in the great struggle 
for life are not only retained and improved upon by use and exercise, 
but are also transmitted to the next generation through heredity enabling 
it to survive better. 

This leads to the question of heredity, which has now-a-days become 
a very complicated question in Biology. Indian philosophy which believes 
in the rebirth of an individual has to make a thorough study of the facts 
and theory of heredity and to correlate the two. Here are some of the 
facts known to Biology with regard to heredity. Individually acquired 
traits or changes that come through the use or disuse of various parts of 
the body, or through the effect of climatic changes, are not inherited 
by the next generation. Only such changes which effect the germ-plasm 
are likely to be inherited. What effects the germ plasm and how, has 
not yet been well-determined. The theory of Orthogenesis holds that 
the mutations or inheritable changes take place in accordance with some 
inner urge or drive and not through any external influence. Some experi- 
ments in recent years have, however, demonstrated that mutations can 
be produced artificially by chemical effects and by X-ray, apart from the 
question as to what sort of changesare transmitted by heredity, the means 
and process of heredity have also become very interesting questions of 
Biology since the recent revival of what is knownas the Mendelian theory 
of heredity. As early as in 1865 Abbot Johann Mendel discovered that 
the characters of parents are transmitted to the offspring in distinct 
units. But all the character units of both the parents are not manifested 
in the next generation. Some of them become perceptible in the first gene- 
ration, and others in later generations and some remain dormant. A 
definite ratio of manifested and unmanifested traits is maintained nieach 
successive generation. Recently biologists have also found a physiological 
basis for heredity in the form of extremely minute “genes” or “‘factors”’ 
which are present within the chromosomes of the gametes or germ cells 
of each individual. These factors pass from one generation to another 
in the form of different permutations and combinations. Some of them 
find expression and are called dominant and others which remain dormant 
are called recessive. Which genes or combinations of genes are recessive 
and which dominant is very difficult to answer. 


PSYCHOLOGY —Indian Philosophy has always depended upon 
psychological investigations andhas advanced as psychological investiga- 
tions advanced. The various systems are simply based on the various conclu- 
sions arrived at by different investigators with regard to the nature of 
consciousness and its relation to the world of objects. The entire structure 
of Samkhya and Vedanta is based on the analysis of experience on its 
various levels, waking, dream, sleep and mystic vision. So there has 
been a very close relation of Psychology and Philosophy in India. It is 
rightly so, for it is in man that we know more of reality than in any 
other thing in the world. A philosophy which leaves any aspect of reality 
revealed in man un-noticed and unreconciled must remain an incomplete 
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philosophy. So psychology, as a scientific investigation of man’s consci- 
ousness and behaviour, is a great feeder for philosophy. Since the dawn 
of the present century psychology has made tremendous progress and 
has discovered many interesting and startling facts about human nature. 
It is impossible to make a mention of them all here. I will content with 
a typical few of those which have direct bearing on philosophy and with 
which the conclusions of ancient Indian Psychology, which forms an 
integral part of Indian Philosophy, must be compared and checked. 
Indian psychology of sense perception, will do well to compare 
notes with modern psychology of perception. Modern psychology has 
discovered that we have a much larger number of senses and_ sensations 
than the ancients knew. Over and above the traditional five senses ( ear, 
skin, eye, tongue and nose ), giving us the five traditional sensations 
(sound, touch, form taste, and smell) we have the senses which produce 
in us the sensations of equilibrium, hunger, thirst, temperature, pain, and 
strain. Sense-receptors for these sensations have been found to be 
separate and distinct from those which cause in us the traditional five 
Z sensations. 
Indian epistemology and psychology are mostly realistic, the 
exceptions being the idealistic schools of Buddhism and Vedanta 
( Yogichara and Yogavdsistha) which are more or less idealistic. 
But it is very interesting to note that modern psychology supports 
a subjectivistic epistemology rather than a realistic one. The world 
as we know it is almost wholly built up of sensations. The nature, 
quality, intensity, extent and duration of sensations are almost 
entirely dependent upon our brain and nerve-mechanism (i. e. subjective 
conditions). The world outside us, i. e., apart from as we perceive it, is 
~ nothing but a world of waves of energy of different lengths and frequen- 
cies. The two are as dissimilar from each other as any two things in the 
world can be. Our picture of the world is so different from the real 
| objective world that it is wrong to consider the former as a mere copy 
. of the latter. We shall quote a few relevant passages in this connection 
from a text book of Psychology. “The qualities of experience are basically 
the result of certain special and localized activities in the brains, different 
qualities would make up our experience (Murphy: A Briefer General 
Psychology, P. 117) “Any kind of stimulus that will get action from the 
visual centre of the occipital lobe will get visual action’? (/bid, p. 117). 
As the quality of a sensation depends on the specific energy of the brain 
and the nerves, so also the intensity of sensations depends on the number 
of the nervefibers excited by the stimulus and on the frequency of 
impulses passing along the nerve fibers. “What we call in psychology the 
intensity of sensation is due largely to the number of impulses passing 
along a fiber or team of fibers” (Ibid. p. 115). Further, “Our muscular 
adjustments imposea spatial character upon what we perceive with our eyes 
and our skin ” (/bid, p. 113). It may, again, be pointed out that with each 
sense datum ata particular time is blended some other which is of purely 
subjective origin and in no way an effect of the stimulus affecting our , 
nerves at the time, such as experienced in hallucinations, dreams and 
hypnotic trance. The curious phenomenon of eidetic imagery is an indi- 
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cation that sznseimagery can be completely created by the percipient. It ’ 
seems, therefore, that we are, in a way, creators of all our sensc-data. We | 
further modify them in perccption. Not only that we select, isolate and 
regroup them, but the perceptual synthesis also ‘“‘seems to alter the 
-xaracteristics of the sensory elements so that they are no longer the same 
things that they would be if they existed isolated from one another” 
(/bid, p. 181).So Patrick rightly says, “We see things:not as they are but 


as we are.” The world of each of us is a private subjective experience 
having certain common points with those of others. 


Recent investigations in abnormal and medical psychology throw a a 
flood of light on the nature of the (empirical) self and on the nature of 
consciousness, with which Indian Philosophy is very much concerned. A 
great mass of evidence now tends to establish that the self (personality) 
is a complex organization (skandha) which can be weaker or stronger at . 
times and which can be disorganised and shattered to pieces. Within the 
same body, more than one selves can function independently of each 
other, either simultaneously or alternately. In the same body there may 
occur a complete transformation of the self, either gradually or suddenly, 


to the extent of a complete loss of identity, as happens in a disease ; 
known as fugue. 


Man’s drives, motives, interests, feelings, emotions, memory, and 
thinking ete., which were formerly regarded asthe attributes and activities . 
of the soul in some Indian philosophical systems are now being accounted ig 
for in terms of glandular, nervous, Or unconscious mental activities. ‘ 
Almost all conscious and subconscious activities of the mind are now a- r 
days found to be so much correlated with and dependent upon the brain | 
and the nervous system that it has rather become difficult to imagine how 
the former can exist or function without the latter. Continuity of the self 
after the death of the physical body and rebirth of the personal consci- 
ousness have, therefore, become well-nigh unthinkable on the evidence 


of modern psychology. Indian philosophy has to find some stronger 
evidence if it is to retain these two theories about the soul. 


The remarkable discoveries of Mesmer, Janet, Prince, Freud, Adler, 
and Jung about the structure and function of human mind have created 
a revolution in almost all departments of human thought. Indian philosophy 
can no longer afford to remain negligent. Philosophies, accord ng to Freud 
are nothing more than creative expressions of wish-fulfilment, ‘‘rationaliz- 
ations of our wishes than products of our reason’’, mere escapes from the 
actual struggle and conflicts of life. All the higher values are explained 
by him in terms of the primitive instincts, unconscious and repressed 
sex-urges. All that was formerly regarded as coming from above, i.e., 
from the super-conscious or super-mental strata of our being is now 
considered as springing up from the unconscious which is below the level 
of logic and reason. We have to correlate the Freudian point of view 
with the Indian, and there is plenty of place in the latter for the former. 
Our concept of the Karana Sharira (causal body) has very much in 
common with the Unconscious Mind of Freud. Freudian determinism 
and dynamic nature of mind can be very easily reconciled with the Sam- 
khya and Vedanta conception of mind as prakriti, avidyd, ajndnua and shakti. 

Recent psychological investigations have revealed some very startling 
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facts about human intelligence, and the most important of them appears | 
that the intelligence quotient of each individual is more or less a fixed | 
quantity with which he is born and which can little be improved by 
individual effort or environmental changes. ‘There is”, writes Garret, 
“considerable evidence in favour of the view that intelligence is inborn, | 
inherited after much the same manner as physical characteristics’’. “Some 
people are better equipped mentally than others’’, (Great Experiments in 
Psychology, p. 24.) He further says, “If, as seems highly probable, intelli- 
gence is largely determined by native factors, it follows that the I. Q. 
(assuming it to be a fair measure of mental ability) should remain cons- 
tant throughout life. Many recent studies have demonstrated that this is 
substantially true’ (/bid p. 28) This smells like fatalism and has a great 
bearing on the problem of ‘effort versus, destiny’, which is quite a serious 
problem of Indian philosophy. 


Recently there have been many attempts to approach the mystic 
or religious experience psychologically and Indian philosophy should be 
interested in these studies. Leuba, for example, has come to a very 
» decisive conclusion that the mystic trance does not differ in its nature 
from any other kind of trances induced by drugs and other means. “The 
truth-kernel of religious ecstacy’’, writes Leuba, “is no other than the 
truth-kernel of narcotic intoxication and of ecstatic trance in general’’. 
(Leuba: Psychology of Religious Mysticism p. 309). Freud remarks about 
| mystic visions in a similar way, “It is merely an illusion to expect any 


thing from intuition or trance. They can give us nothing but particulars, 
which are difficult to interpret’. (The Future of an Illusion. p. 35), The 
mystic experiences have been the greatest assets and sheetanchors of 
Indian Philosophy. Their validity and implications have once more to be 
~ examined with the assistance of modern psychology which approaches 
them in an unbiased and unprejudiced manner. We cannot shut our eyes 
to its verdict, however perverse it may at first sight appear to be. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH—No philosopher worth the name can 
now-a-days afford to neglect the astounding discoveries of modern Psy- 
chical Research, one of the youngest, yet the most important ofall the 
sciences. Tyrrell in his excellent work, Science and Psychic Phenomena, 
has rightly said, “No one whose interest is in the large and important 
things of life, who wishes to know what manner of being he is, what 
kind of world he lives in, how far the discoveries of science are to be 
accepted as final truth, where religion stands in the scheme of things and 
what reaction these other facts have on it, canafford to neglect psychical 
research”? (p. xii). ‘‘It is the only science which penetrates deep enough 
into human personality to shed a light on those urgent problems, which 
so far have oppressed and eluded us” (xii) “Psychical research lies at the 
meeting point of three great departments of human thought, Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion; and the matter it deals with has a vital interest 
for all the three”? (p.xii). Most of the great contemporary thinkers of 
the West keep themselves in touch with it. Jt is very unfortunate indeed 
that we in India are very little acquainted with this great movement 
which has revolutionised the philosophical outlook of the West and is 
bringing it nearer to that of the East. 
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What then is Psychical Research and what are its important 
discoveries ? It was felt towards the close of the last century that there 
was a need of investigating scientifically some odd happenings of human 
life which were reported to be occurring now and then but which defied 
all scientific explanation in terms of physics, chemistry, biology and 
psychology. A Society of people trained in scientific method and interested 
in such facts was, therefore, formed in England in the year 1882 and was 
called the Society for Psychical Research. Some of the objects of the 
Society were: “An examination of the nature and extent of any influence 
which may be exerted by one mind upon another, apart from any gen- 
erally recognised mode of perception; the study of hypnotism and forms 
of so called mesmeric trance...... clairvoyance and other allied phenomena; 
a careful investigation of any reports, resting on strong testimony, 
regarding apparitions at the moment of death or otherwise, or regarding 
disturbances in the houses reported to be haunted; an enquiry into 
various psychical phenomena called spiritualistic, with an attempt to 
discover their causes and general laws.” 

Ever since its inception, the Society has been doing splendid work 
in the strictest possible scientific manner and has its branches almost all 
over the world except India. A vast and valuable literature describing 
and discussing its discoveries has come into existence. These discoveries 
are many and startling, and have far greater bearing on philosophy than 
those of any other science. We have no time to give a detailed and 
exhaustive description of the achievements of Psychical Research. We 
shall here refer only to some of them and to those which have been 
established beyond any doubt and are admitted as facts by well-known 
scientists. We shall better quote some well known authorities and 
workers in the field. Having worked vigorously and with strict scientific 
vigilence and strictness, Prof. Richet, a Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Paris, concluded. “Cryptesthesia, telekinesis, ectoplasm 
and premonition seem to me founded on granite; that is to say, on 
hundreds of exact observations and hundreds of rigorous experiments... 
The thing is a certainty...There is a faculty of cognition that differs 
radically from the usual sensorial faculties (Cryptesthesia). There are even 
in full day light, movements of objects without contact (Telekinesis). 
Hands, bodies and objects seem to take shape in their entirety from a 
cloud and take all the semblance of life (Ectoplasms). There occur 
premonitions that can be explained neither by chance nor perspicacity 
and are some-times verified in minute detail. Such are my firm and 
scientific conclusions” (Thirty Years of Psychical Research, p. 599). Prof. 
William Mc Dougall, the well-known psychologist and philosopher, wrote, 
‘In my view the evidence for telepathy is very strong. ...In my opinion 
there has been gathered a very weighty mass of evidence indicating that 
human personality does not always at death wholly cease to be a source 
of influence upon the living. I hold that a case has been made out for 
clairvoyance of such strength that further investigation is imperatively 
needed; and I would say the same of many of the alleged supernormal 
physical phenomena of mediumship”’. (Religion and Science of Life. p. 80) 
Prof. Hans Driesch, the famous biologist, who has also devoted his valu- 
able time to Psychical Research, writes, ‘“‘The study of Psychical research 
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is on the right path, and is being pursued in most critical manner’? (Man 
and the Universe, p. 98). ‘We have spontaneous telepathy as a quite 
certain fundamental phenomenon...... Quite certainly established, further, 
is thought reading...To unprejudiced observation clairvoyance certainly 
appears at first sight to be present...but perhaps it was nevertheless all 
due to telepathy. Psychometry is, prima facie, a fact. Prophecy is highly 
probable” (Psychical Research). Recent experiments at the Duke Uni- 
versity, conducted by an able biologist Dr. Rhine, have established the 
faculty of “Extra Sensory Perception” beyond doubt. Dr. Rhine writes, 
‘Extra Sensory Perception is an actual demonstrable occurrence” (J. B. 
Rhine: Extra Sensory Perception, p. 222). “E. S. P. is not a sensory 
phenomenon’’. (/bid p. 223) It is ‘fundamentally different from sensation”’ 
(J. B. Rhine: New Frontiers of Mind, p. 144). And “it seems to bea fairly 
dependable and persistent capacity, when it is given proper conditions 


cag for its functioning’’. (Extra-Sensory Perception, p.220). Carrington, another 
great authority on Psychical Research, says, ‘There is a strong evidence 

tending to prove survival (The Story of Psychic Science; }. 324). Such 

r cuotations can be indefinitely multiplied. They all convey to us a feeling 


that thereis much more in life and the universe than all our well 


established sciences and philosophies know. 
A serious attempt at comprehensively understanding life and the 


universe cannot, therefore, afford to neglect the facts discovered by Psy- 
chical Research. No philosophy which fails to explain and accommodate 
these facts is worth the name. The general western outlook on life, 
which is based on the conclusions of physics, chemistry, biology and 
psychology, finds it difficult to reconcile with these facts. As Tyrrell has 
nicely put it, “The scientific examination of psychical phenomena has 
created an extra ordinary situation by introducing a body of wellattested 
bg facts which will not cohere with the general body of existing knowledge”’ 
(Science and Psychic Phenomena, p. 152). Carrington, who has devoted his life 
to the study of these phenomena, also thinks, “If the physico-chemical or 
mechanistic view of life be true, it is obvious that psychic phenomena of 
any description cannot occur” (The Story of Psychic Science, p. 332) 
“Yet they do exist’’. ‘“These facts have been established beyond question”’ 
(ibid, p. 324). But all these staggering facts fit well in the Indian outlook 
on life, and are far less strange and astounding than the phenomena 
which a yogi is said to come across in his upward march of spiritual 
evolution. But the latter, unfortunately, are generally not investigated 
experimentally and, therefore, do not possess a scientific certainty for 
those who have not experienced them. Yet here is a body of facts that 
have been scientifically established. Hence their great value and import- 
encefor philosophy. They not only corroborate and support many 
doctrines of Indian Philosophy, but also open new vistas of thought 
before it. Mere a priori arguments cannot build a sound philosophy. All 
a priori arguments can be set aside if facts go against them. Scientifically 


established facts are greatest assets of philosophy, and sciences are the 
eyes through which all philosophers should learn to see. 


To revitalize Indian Philosophy it is thus necessary to bring it in 
contact with not only the four basic sciences mentioned above but also 
with such other sciences as anthropology, sociology, philosogy and 
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astronomy. Indian philosophy will also benefit from a close comparative 
study of some schools of Contemporary Philosophy based on Modern 
Science, such as Neo-Realism, Logical Positivism, Existentialism, and 
Semantics. Many of the old notions of Indian Philosophy have thus to 
be revised in the light of contemporary science and philcsophy in order 

that they may not look obsolete. 
On the other hand, there are certain ideas of Indian Philosophy 
which are of perennial interest, on which scientific investigations should | 
{ 


be carried on by scientists in order to test their validity. Some of them are: 
1. Yoga or practical methods of widening and perfecting human 
consciousness, 
Indian philosophers have held that by certain moral, psycholo- 
gical, and spiritual discipline and training man can widen and deepen his | 
consciousness and can attain perfection. There is a vast literature on 
various methods of Yoga, which is supposed to be quite practical. In t 
this age of experimental science, it is very necessary that all the methods - 
of Yoga and their results should be tested properly, and the claims of 
Yoga, particularly with regard to the attainment of supernormal powers, } 
be properly examined. 
2. The four aspects of man, viz., waking, dream, dreamless 


sleep and turiya (the fourth state of existence), which is 
generally called Samadhi. 


Whereas western philosophy is based on the waking experience of 
man, Indian philosophy takes into consideration all the types of his 
experience in formulating the concept of Self and Mind. According to 
Indian philosophers no concept of human personality, of Self and Mind, 
can be complete, and therefore correct, without keeping in view all the j 
aspects of human experience, namely, the waking, the dreamin, the deep a 
sleep and the Samadhi. We have now a well-developed scientific technique F 
to study objectively these experiences; and such a study can help us in [ 
understanding man properly. 

3. A thorough-going correspondence of principles in man and - : 
nature—in pinda (microcosm) and Brakmdnda (macrocosm) 

Man being a product of Nature, Indian philosophers have held that 
all the principles, aspects or qualities of nature must be found in man. 
Whatever existsin the macrocosm (Brahmdnda) must be found in the micro- 
cosm (Pinda). It is on account of this belief that Indian philosophers 
have tried to build a philosophy of the Cosmos on the basis of the h 
understanding of man. i 

4. The law of Karma | 

The law of Karma is a law of cause and effect in the moral and 
social world. It ought to be objectively studied in social life, in history, f 
and in individual lives in accordance with the scientific methods of 
observation. 


5. The doctrine of Reincarnation. 
The doctrine of reincarnation should be tested on the basis of modern 
psychology and psychical research. There are certain alleged cases of 
memories of previous births which should be investigated. 


B. L. ATREYA 
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SELF—-REALIZATION AND | 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTURBANCES | 


ROBERTO ASSAGIOLI 


el uer study of the psychopathological aspectsofhumannature has 
contributed a vast mass of observations, theories and techniques for the 
diagnosis and treatment of psychiatric disorders. Ithas produced the wide- 
spread psychoanalytic movement and other aspects of dynamic psychology 
which have greatly enlarged and deepened our knowledge of the human 
psyche. 


“= However, this pathological approach has, besides its assets,also a seri- 
ous liability, and this is an exaggerated emphasis on the morbid manifesta- 
tions and on the lower aspects of human nature and the consequent 

Fs unwarranted generalized applications of the many findings of psycho- 


pathology to the psychology of normal human beings. This has produced 
a rather dreary and pessimistic picture of human nature and the tendency 
to consider its higher values and achievements as derived only from the 
lower drives, through processes of reactionformation, transformation and 
sublimation. Moreover, many important realities and functions have been 
neglected or ignored : intuition, creativity, the will, and the very core of 


the human psyche—the Self. 
These limitations have been realized in recent times by a growing 


number of investigators who have started a healthy reaction. Attention has 

been called to the neglected factors both in normal men and women and 

in those more highly developed, aptly termed by Goldstein (1939) and 

Maslow (1954) “‘self-actualizing’® individuals. The importance and value 

| of the ethical element and of the religious tendencies in human nature 

ee have-been emphasized by Allport (1955), Angyall [1941], Baruk [1945], 
Caruso [19°59] Frankl [1955], Fromm [1950], Jung [1933], Maslow 
[1954], May [1953], Progoff [1959], Rank [1945], Sorokin [1954 a & 
b], Urban [1946], and others; this trend has recently been covered by 
the names of ortho-psychology, proposed by Maslow [1958], and ortho- 
genesis, suggested by Ferricre [1959] in Switzerland. It is a current of 
research which appears to be headed in the right direction, and although 
still in its initial stages promises to offer most valuable contributions to 
the knowledge of the whole human nature, and to the unfolding of its 
higher creative possibilities. 

Yet, we think that also in this case some caution should be used, for 
all reactions have the tendency to go towards the other extreme, and one 
can already note evidence of such overcompensation in this field. Some 
representatives of the new current show a leaning towards reversion to 
the former conception of min as an already unified personality, which, 
unfortunately, is far from being the case. The drive towards integration 


The author wishes to express his grateful appreciation to Dr. Robert Gerard of Los 
Angeles, California, for his helpful suggestions and generous cooperation in the 
preparation of this article. 
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has been rightly described and emphasized as a basic and normal urge of 
the human personality ; but this is something quite different from the illu- 
sion of an already organically and harmoniously functioning personality. 

A realistic observation of the flow of the psychological life in our- 
selves and in others shows clearly the existence of a number of differing 
and conflicting tendencies, which at times constiute the nuclei of semi- 
independent sub-personalities. Both psychoanalysis and the picture of 
human beings given by great novelists who were good intuitive psycholo- 
gists point up these basic conflicts inherent in human nature. 

The recognition that different drives and the various psychological 
functions are interrelated and interacting does not mean that they are 
integrated in a harmoniously functioning organism as are the biological 
functions in a healthy body. Even conflict constitutes a relation; and two 
armies fighting each other surely interact powerfully. 

One kind of conflict which occurs frequently is that evidenced by 
ambivalence, and it explains many curious, contradictory manifestations 
of human beings. Another basic conflict is that between inertia, laziness, 
tendency to preservation, craving for security (which expresses itself in 
conformity) on the one hand, and the tendency towards growth, self- 
assertion and adventure on the other. Still another source of conflict is 
that of the awakening of new drives or needs which oppose pre-existing 
Ones; this occurs on two chief occasions: first, the tumultuous awakening 
of new tendencies at the time of adolescence, and second, the awakening 
of religious aspirations and new spiritual interests, particularly at middle 
age. It is this last type of conflict which is the primary concern of this 


paper. 
It therefore appears that “organic unity” is a goal and not a present 
reality—a goal which can be visioned, approached, and up to a certain a 


point achieved. It is in the most favorable cases the fruit of spontaneous 

growth and maturation; in others it is the well-earned reward of self- 

training, education or therapy, through the use of a variety of techniques, 

in order to help and hasten the process. In the exposition which follows, r 
we shall try to describe the various stages of self-realization, and to point 

out the difficulties and the emotional and mental disturbances which often 

—although not necessarily—occur during the process. 

First of all, it is well to have a clear idea of what self-realization is. 
The term has been used to indicate two kinds of growth in awareness, of 
expansion of consciousness, which, although more or less related, are 
different in their nature and have quite different manifestations. The 
meaning most frequently given to self-realization is that of psychological 
growth and maturation, of the awakening and manifestation of latent 
potentialities of the human being—for instance, ethical, esthetic and 
religious experiences and activities. These correspond to the characteristics 
Maslow [1959] ascribes to se/f-actualization and itwould perhaps be well 
to use this term in order to distinguish it from the second kind of self- 
realization. This is the realization of the Self the experience and aware- 
ness of the synthesizing spiritual Center. It is not the realization of the 
personal conscious self or “‘I,’? which should be considered merely as the 
reflection of the spiritual Self, its projection, in the field of the personality. 
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Self-actualization may be achieved at different levels and does not 
necessarily include what can be called the spiritual level. On the other 
hand, an individual may have genuine spiritual experiences without being 
at all integrated, i.e., without having developed a well-organized, har- 
monious personality. This has been clearly shown by Jung [1956, p. 155] 
who calls our attention to the fact that the developing of the personality 
is not an absolute prerogative of the man of genius, and that hemay have 
genius without either having personality or being a personality. Spiritual 
awakening and spiritual realization are something different from conscious 
awareness of the Self. They include various kinds of awareness of super- 
conscious contents, either descending into the field of consciousness or 
found in the process of ascending to superconscious levels and thus having 
what Maslow [1959] calls a “peak experience.’? The distinction between 
the personal conscious self, the superconscious, and the spiritual Self is 
indicated in our discussion of the psychological constitution of manin the 
article Dynamic Psychology and Psycho-synthesis [Assagioli, 1958}. 

We are using the word “‘spiritual” in its broader connotation which 
includes, therefore, not only the specific religious experience, but all the 
states of awareness, all the functions and activities which have ascommon 
denominator the possessing of values higher than the average, values such 
as the ethical the esthetic, the heroic, the humanitarian and thealtruistic. 
We include under the general heading of “spiritual development” than, 
all experiences connected with awareness of the contents of the super- 
conscious, which may or may not include the experience of the Self. It 
should also be pointed out that the reaching up into the realm of the 
superconscious and the exploration, while approaching the consciousness 
of the Self, may sometimes even constitute an obstacle to full Self-realiza- 
tion, to the reaching of the summit, where the personal-I awareness blends 
into awareness of the spiritual Self. One can become so fascinated by the 
wonders of the superconscious realm, so absorbed in it,so identified with 
some of its special aspects or manifestations as to lose or paralyze the urge 
to reach the summit of Self-realization. 

In the following analysis of the vicissitudes and incidents which occur 
during the process of spiritual development, we shall consider both the 
successive stages of self-actualization and the achievement of full Self- 
realization. * 


1 Maslow has well recognized that self-actualization should not be considered as a 
state in which all conflicts have been eliminated and full unity is achieved once 
and forever. His exposition of this important point is so lucid and cogent that it 
deserves to be quoted in full : 

This paper is the first of a projected series, “Critique of Self-Actualiza- 
tion,” whose long-term aim is the further exploration of the full reach of 
human nature, but whose immediate, pedagogical aim is to correct the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of self-actualization as a static, unreal, “perfect”’ state 
in which all human problems are transcended, andin which people “live 
happily forever after” in a super-human state of serenity or ecstasy......... 

To make this fact clearer, I could describe self-actualization as a develop- 
ment of personality which frees the person from the deficiency problems of 
growth, and from the neurotic (or infantile, or fantasy, or unnecessary, or 
“unreal’’) problems of life, so that he is able to face, endure and grapple with 
the “real’’ problems of life (the intrinsically and ultimately human problems, 
the unavoidable, the “‘existential’’ problems to which there is no perfect solu- 
tion). That is, it is not an absence of problems but a moving from transitional 
or unreal problems to real problems. (Maslow, 1939, p. 24.) 
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Man’s spiritual development is a long and arduous journey, an adven- 
ture through strange lands full of surprises, difficulties and even dangers. 
It involves a drastic transmutation of the “normal”? elements of the per- 
sonality, an awakening of potentialities hitherto dormant, a raising of 
consciousness to new realms, and a functioning along a new inner 
dimension. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, to find that so great a change, 
so fundamental a transformation, is marked by several critical stages, 
which are not infrequently accompanied by various nervous, emotional and 
mental troubles. These may present to the objective clinical observation of 
the therapist the same symptoms as those due to more usual causes, but 
they have in reality quite another significance and function, and need 
very different treatment. 

The incidence of disturbances having a spiritual origin is rapidly 
increasing nowadays, in step with the growing number of people who, 
consciously or unconsciously, are groping their way towards a fuller life. 
Moreover, the heightened development and complexity of the personality 
of modern man and his more critical mind have rendered spirituai develop- 
ment a more difficult and complicated process. In the pasta moral conver- 
sion, a simple whole-hearted devotion to a teacher or savior, a loving 
surrender to God, were often sufficient to open the gates leading to a 
higher level of consciousness and a sense of inner union and fulfillment. 
Now, however, the more varied and conflicting aspects of modern man’s 
Personality are involved and need to be transmuted and harmonized with 
each other : his fundamental drives, his emotions and feelings, his creative 
imagination, his inquiring mind, his assertive will, and also his interper- 
sonal and social relations. 


pertaining to their proper treatment will, we believe, serve a useful pur- 


pose. We might, for the’sake of clarity, tabulate four critical stages : 


We have used, the symboliz expression “awakening”’ because it clearly 
suggests the perception, the becoming aware of a new area of experience, 
the opening of the hitherto closed eyes to an imner reality previously 
ignored. 

1. Crises Preceding the ‘Spiritual Awakening 

In order to understand thoroughly the strange experiences that often 
precede the awakening, we must review some of the psychological charac- 
teristics of the “ordinary” human being. 7 

One may say of him that he “lets himself live” rather than that he 
lives. He takes life as it comes and does not worry about the problems of 
its meaning, its worth or its purpose; he devotes himself to the satisfaction | 
of his personal desires; he seeks enjoyment of the senses and endeavors 
to become rich and satisfy his ambitions. If he is more mature, he sub- 
ordinates his personal satisfaction to the fulfillment of the various family 
and social duties assigned to him, without taking the trouble to understand 
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on what bases those duties rest or from what source they spring. Possibly 

he regards himself as “religious” and as a believer in God, buthis religion 

is outward and conventional, and when he has conformed to the injunc- 4 
tions of his church and shared in its rites he feels that he has done all that 
is required of him. In short, he believes implicitly that the only reality is 
that of the physical world which he can see and touch and therefore he is 
strongly attached to earthly goods, to which he attributes a positive value; 
thus he practically considers this life an end in itself. His belief in a 
future “heaven,” if he conceives of one, is altogether theoretical and aca- 
demic, as is proved by the fact that he takes the greatest pains to postpone 
as long as possible his departure for its joys. 

But it may happen that this “‘ordinary man’ becomes both surprised 
and disturbed by a change—sudden or slow—in his inner life. This may 
take place after a series of disappointments; not infrequently after some 

ne emotional shock, such as the loss of a loved relative or a very dear friend. 
But sometimes it occurs without any apparent cause, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and prosperity. The change begins often with a sense of 
dissatisfaction, of “‘lack,’’ but not the lack of anything material and defi- 
” nite; it is something vague and elusive that he is unable to describe. 

To this is added, by degrees, a sense of the unreality and emptiness 
of ordinary life; all personal affairs, which formerly absorbed so much of 
his attention and interest, seem to retreat, psychologically, into the back- 
ground; they lose their importance and value. New problems arise. The 
individual begins to inquire into the origin and the purpose of life; to ask 

| what is the reason for so many things he formerly took for granted; to 
| question, for instance, the meaning of his own sufferings and those of 
others, and what justification there may be for so many inequalities in the 
| destinies of men. 
ae When a man has reached this point, he is apt to misunderstand and 
misinterpret his condition. Many who do not comprehend the significance 
vagaries. Alarmed at the possibility of mental unbalance, they strive to 
combat them in various ways, making frantic efforts to re-attach them- 
selves to the “reality’’ of ordinary life that seems to be slipping from them. 
Often they throw themselves with increes2d ardor into a whirl ofexternal 
activities, seeking ever new occupations, new stimuli and new sensations. 
| By these and other means they may succeed for a time in alleviating their 
disturbed condition, but they are unable to get rid of it entirely. It con- 
tinues to ferment in the depths of their being, urdermining the founda- 
tions of their ordinary existence, whence it is liable to break forth again} 
perhaps after a long time, with renewed intensity. The state of uneasiness 
and agitation becomes more and more painful and the sense of inward 
emptiness more intolerable. The individual feels distracted; most of what 
constituted his life now seems to him to have vanished like a dream, 
while no new light has yet come. Indeed, he is as yet ignorant of the 
existence of such a light, or else he cannot believe that it may ever illumi- 
rate him. 
It frequently happens that this state of inner disturbance is followed 
by a moral crisis. His conscience awakens or becomes more sensitive; a 
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new sense of responsibility appears and the individual is oppressed by a 
heavy sense of guilt and remorse. He judges himself with severity and 
becomes a prey to profound discouragement. At this point it is not unusual 
for him to entertain ideas of suicide. To the man himself it seems as if 
physical annihilation were the only logical conclusion to his inner break- 
down and disintegration. 

The foregoing description constitutes merely a general outline of such 
experiences, In reality individuals differ widely in their inner experiences 
and reactions. There are many who never reach this acute stage, while 
others arrive at it almost in one bound. Some are more harrassed by intel- 
lectual doubts and metaphysical problems; in others the emotional depres- 
sion or the moral crisis is the most pronounced feature. 

These various manifestations of the crisis bear a close relationship to 
some of the symptoms regarded as characteristic of psychoneuroses and 
borderline schizophrenic states. In some cases the stress and strain of the 
crisis also produce physical symptoms, such as nervous tension, insomnia- 
and various other troubles (digestive, circulatory, glandular). 

The differential diagnosis is generally not difficult. The symptoms 
observed isolatedly may be identical; but an accurate analysis of their ‘“ 
genesis, and a consideration of the patient’s personality in itsentirety and 
(most important of all) the recognition of his actual existential problem, 
reveal the difference in nature and level of the pathogenic conflicts. tn 
ordinary cases, these occur between the “normal’’ drives, between these 
drives and the conscious ego, or between the ego and the outer world 
(particularly human beings closely related, such as parents, mate or chil- 
dern). In the cases which we are considering, the conflicts are produced 
by the new awakening tendencies, aspirations, and interests of a moral, 
religious, or spiritual character, as previously mentioned; and it is not 
difficult to ascertain their presence once their reality and validity are as 
admitted rather than being explained away as mere phantasies, or as _ the 
internalizations of social tabus. In a general way they can beconsidered as 
the result of crises in the development, in the. growth of the patient’s 
personality. . 
There is this possible complication : the presence in the same patient. 
of symptoms deriving, in varying proportions, from both sources; but in 
these cases too, the differential criterion consists in discovering the differ- 
ent sources. . 


2. Crises Caused by the Spiritual Awakening 


The opening of the channel between the conscious and the super- 
conscious levels, between the ego and the Self, and the flood of light, joy 
and energy which follows, often produce a wonderful release. The pre- 
ceding conflicts and sufferings, with the psychological and physical symp- 
toms which they generated, vanish sometimes with amazing suddenness, 
thus confirming the fact that they were not due to any physical cause but 
were the direct outcome of the inner strife. In such cases the spiritual 
awakening amounts to a real cure. 

But in some cases, not infrequent, the personality is inadequate in 
one or more respects and therefore unable to rightly assimilate the inflow 
of light and strength. This happens, for instance, when the intellect is 
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not balanced, or the emotions and the imagination are uncontrolled; when 
the nervous system is too sensitive; or when the inrush of spiritual energy 
is overwhelming in its suddenness and intensity. 

An incapacity of the mind to stand the illumination, or a tendency to 
egotism or conceit, may cause the experience to be wrongly interpreted, 
and there results, so to speak, a “confusion of levels.’? The distinction 
between absolute and relative truths, between the Self and the “I,” is 
blurred and the inflowing spiritual energies may have the unfortunate 
effect of feeding and inflating the personal ego. 

The author encountered a striking instance of such a harmful effect 
in the Psychiatric Hospital at Ancona. One of the inmates, a simple little 
man, formerly a photographer, quietly and persistently declared that he 
was God. Around this central idea he had constructed an assortment of 
fantastic delusions about heavenly hosts at his command; at the same time 
he was as peaceful, kind and obliging a person as one could imagine, 
always ready to be of service to the doctors and patients. He was so 
reliable and competent that he had been entrusted with the preparation of 
medicines and even the keys of the pharmacy. His only lapse in behavior 
in this capacity was an occasional appropriation of sugar in order to give 
pleasure to some of the other inmates. 

Doctors with materialistic views would be likely to regard this patient 
as simply affectd by paranoid delusions; but this mere diagnostic label 
offers little or no help in understanding the true nature and causes of 
such disturbances. It seems worthwhile, therefore, to explore the possi- 
bility of a more profound interpretation of this man’s illusory conviction. 

The inner experience of the spiritual Self, and its intimate association 
with and penetration of the personal self, gives to those who have it a 
sense of greatness and internal expansion, the conviction of participating 
in some way in the divine nature. In the religious tradition and spiritual 
doctrines of every epoch one finds numerous attestations on this subject-— 
some of them expressed in daring terms. In the Bible there is the explicit 
sentence “I have said, Ye are gods; and all of youarechildern of the most 
High.” St. Augustine declares: “When the soul loves something it be- 
comes like unto it; if it should love terrestrial things it becomes terrestrial, 
but if it should love God (we may ask) does it not become God?” The 
most extreme expression of the identity of the human spirit in its pure 
and real essence with the Supreme Spirit iscontained in the central teach- 
ing of the Vedanta philosophy: “Tat Twam Asi’? (Thou art That) and 
““Aham evam param Brahman” (In truth I am the Supreme Brahman). 

In whatever way one may conceive the relationship between the indi- 
vidual Self and the universal Self, be they regarded as identical or similar, 
distinct or united, it is most important to recognize clearly, and to retain 
ever present in theory and in practice, the difference that exists between 
the Self in its essential nature—that which has been called the “Fount,” 
the “Center,” the “‘deeper Being.” the “Apex” of ourselves—and the small 
ordinary personality, the little “‘self” or ego, of which we are normally 
conscious. The disregard of this vital distinction leads toabsurd and dan- 
gerous consequences. 

The distinction gives the key to an understanding of the mental state 
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of the patient referred to, and of other less extreme forms of self-exaltation 
and self-glorification. The fatal error of all who fall victim to these illu- 
sions is to attribute to their Personal ego or “‘self”’ the qualities and powers 
of the Self. In philosopical terms, it is a case of confusion between an 
absolute and a relative truth, between the metaphysical and the empirical 
levels of reality; in religious terms, between God and the “‘soul.”’ 

Our illustration represents an extreme case, but instances of such 
confusion, more or less pronounced, are not uncommon among people 
dazzled by contact with truths which are too powerful for their mental 
capacities to grasp and assimilate. The reader will doubtless be able to 
record instances of similar self-deception which are found in a number 
of fanatical followers of various cults. 

Once the delusion has become established it is a waste of time to 
antagonize and to ridicule the patient’s aberration; it will merely arouse 
his opposition and resentment. The better way is to sympathize and, while 
admitting the ultimate truth of his belief, point out the nature of his errror 
and help him learn how to make the necessary distinctions. 

In other cases the sudden influx of energies produces an emotional 
upheaval which expresses itself in uncontrolled, unbalanced and dis- 
ordered behavior. Shouting and crying, singing ard outbursts of various 
kinds characterize this form of response. If the individual is active and 
aggressive he may be easily impelled by the excitement of the inner 
awakening to play the role of prophet or savior; he may found a new sect 
and start a campaign of spectacular proselytism. 

In some sensitive individuals there isan awakening of parapsycholog- 
ical perceptions. They have visions, which they believe to be of exalted 
beings; they may hear voices, or begin to write automatically, accepting the 
messages at their face value and obeying them unreservedly. The quality 
of such messages is very varied. Sometimes they contain fine teachings, 
but they should always be examined with much discrimination and sound 
judgment, and without being influenced by their uncommon origin or by 
any claim by their alleged transmitter. No validity should be attributed 
to messages containing definite orders and commanding blind obedience, 
and to those tending to exalt the personality of the recipient. 


3. Reactions to the Spiritual Awakening. 


The reactions accumpanying this phase are manifold and often occur 
a certain time after the awakening. As has been said, aharmonious inner 
awakening is characterized by a sense of joy and mental illumination that 
brings with it an insight into the meaning and purpose of life; it dispels 
many doubts, offers the solution of many problems and gives a sense of 
security. At the same time there wells up a realization that life is one,and 
an outpouring of love flows through the awakening individual towards his 
fellow beings and the whole of creation. The former personality, with its 
sharp angles and disagreeable traits, seems to have receded into the back- 
ground and a new loving and lovable individual smiles at us and the 
whole world, full of eagerness to please, to serve and to share his newly 
acquired spiritual riches, the abundance of which seems almost too much 
for him to contain. 
Such an exalted state lasts for varying periods, but it is bound to 
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cease. The personal self was only temporarily overpowered but nor per- 
manently transformed. The inflow of light and love is rhythmical as is 
everything in the universe. After a while it diminishes or ceases and the 
flood is followed by the ebb. 

Necessarily this is a very painful experience and is apt in some cases 
to produce strong reactions and cause serious troubles. The personal ego 
re-awakens and asserts itself with renewed force. All the rocks and rub- 
bish, which had been covered and concealed at high tide, emerge again. 
The man, whose moral conscience has now become more refined and 
exacting, whose thirst for perfection has become more intense, judges with 
greater severity and condemns his personality with a new vehemence; he 
is apt to harbor the false belief of having fallen lower than he was before. 
Sometimes it even happens that lower propensities and drives, hitherto 
lying dormant in the unconscious, are vitalized by the inrush of higher 
energy, or stirred into a fury of opposition by the consecration of the 
awakening man—a fact which constitutes a challenge and a menace to 
their uncontrolled expression. 

At times the reaction becomes intensified to the extent of causing the 
individual even to deny the value and reality of his recent experience. 
Doubts and criticism enter his mind and he is tempted to regard the whole 
thing as an illusion, a fantasy or an emotional intoxication. He becomes 
bitter and sarcastic, ridicules himself and others, and even turns his back 
on his higher ideals and aspirations. Yet, try as he may, hecannot return 
to his old state; hehas seen the vision, and its beauty and power to attract 
remain with him in spite of his efforts to suppress it. He cannot accept 
everyday life as before, or be satisfied with it. A “divine homesickness” 
haunts him and leaves him no peace. Sometimes the reaction presents a 
more pathological aspect and produces a state of depression and even 
despair, with suicidal impulses. This state bears a close resemblance to 
psychotic depression or “melancholia” which is characterized by an acute 
sense of unworthiness, a systematic self-depreciation and self-accusation; 
the impression of going through hell, which may become so vivid as to 
produce the delusion that one is irretrievably damned; a keen and painful 
sense of intellectual incompetence; a loss of will power and self-control, 
indecision and an incapacity and distance for action. But in the case of 
those who have had an inner awakening or a measure of spiritual realiza- 
tion the troubles should not be considered as a mere pathological condi- 
tion; they have specific psychological causes. One of these has been indi- 
cated by both Plato and St. John of the Cross with the same analogy. 

Plato, in the famous allegory contained in the Seventh Book of his 
Republic, compares unenlightened men to prisoners in a dark cave or den, 
and says: 

At first, when any of them is liberated and compelled suddenly 
to stand up and turn his neck around and walk towards the light, he 
will suffer sharp pains; the glare will distress him, and he will be 
unable to s2e the realities of which, in his former state, he had seen 
the shadows. 

St. John of the Cross uses words curiously similar in speaking of the 
condition called “the dark night of the soul’: 
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The self is in the dark because it is blinded by a light greater 
than it can bear. The more clear the light, the more does it blind the 
eyes of the owl, and the stronger the sun’s rays, the more it blinds 
the visual organs, overcoming them by reason of their weakness, 
depriving them of the power of seeing... As eyes weakened and 
clouded suffer pain when the clear light beats upon them, so the soul, 
by reason of its impurity, suffers exceedingly when the Divine Light 
really shines upon it. And when the rays of this pure Light shine 
upon the soul in order to expel impurities, the soul perceives itself 
to be so unclean and miserable that it seems as if God has set Him- 
self against it and itself were set against God. [Quoted by Underhill, 
1913, p. 453.] 

Before proceeding further it seems appropriate to point out that 
crises, less total and drastic, but in many ways similar to those taking 
place before and after the ‘“‘awakening,’’ occur in two main types of 
creative individuals—artists and scientists. 

Artists have often complained of periods of aridity, frustration, in 
ability to work. At such times they feel depressed and restless and may 
be affected by many of the psychological symptoms mentioned above 
(pp. 6-7). They are apt to make vain attempts at escape or evasion of that 
painful condition by means such as alcohol or drugs. But when they have 
reached the depth of despondency or desperation there may come a sudden 
flow of inspiration inauguration a period of renewed and intense produc- 
tive activity. 

Often the work of art appears as a virtually finished product elabo- 
rated without conscious awareness at some unconscious level or region of 
the artist’s inner being. As Murray [1959, p. 107] has stated in his bril- 
liant essay on Vicissitudes of Creativity, speaking of the requirements of 
creation, “there must be sufficient permeability (flexibility) of boundaries, 
boundaries between categories as well as boundaries between different 
spheres of interest and—most important for certain classes of creation— 
sufficient permeability between conscious and unconscious processes. . . .. 
Too much permeability is insanity, too little is ultraconventional 
rationality.” 

The “frustrations” which harass the scientist at various stages of 
research and the role they play ‘tin sending the energy inward to richer 
sources of inspiration’’ have been ably.described by Progoff [1959, pp. 
223-232]. 

The proper treatment in this type of crisis consists in conveying 
to the sufferer an understanding of its true nature and in explaining the 
only effective way of overcoming it. It should be made clear to him that 
the exalted state he has experienced could not, by its very nature, last 
forever and that reaction was inevitable. It is as though he had made a 
superb flight to the sunlit mountain top, realized its glory and the beauty 
of the panorama spread below, but had been brought back reluctantly to 
his starting point with the rueful recognition that the steep path leading 
to the heights must be climbed step by step. The recognition that this 
descent or “‘fall’’ is a natural happening affords emotional and mental 


relief and encourages the subject to undertake the arduous task con- 
fronting him on the path to Self-realization. 
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4. Phases of the Process of Transmutation 


We now have to deal with the stage in which it has been recognized 
that the necessary conditions to be fulfilled and the price to be paid for 
the high achievement of Self-realization are a drastic transmutation and 
regeneration of the personality. It is a long and many-sided process which 
includes phases of active removal of the obstacles to the inflow and opera- 
tion of superconscious energies; phases of development of the higher 
functions which have lain dormant or undeveloped; phases in which the 
ego must let the higher Self work, enduring the pressure and the inevit- 
able pain of the process. 

It is a most eventful period, full of changes, of alternations between 
light and darkness, between joy and suffering. The energies and the atten- 
tion of the individual are often so engrossed in this task that his power 
of coping with the problems and activities of normal life maybe impaired. 
Observed from the outside and gauged in terms of ordinary efficiency he 
seems to have deteriorated and to be less capable than before. He is not 
spared unfair judgment on the part of well-meaning but unenlightened 
friends or physicians, and he is often the target of pungent and sarcastic 
remarks about his ‘fine’ spiritual ideals and aspirations making him 
weak and ineffective in practical life. This sort of criticism is felt as very 
painful, and its influence may arouse doubts and discouragement. 

This trial constitutes one of the tests on the path of Self-realization; 
it teaches a lesson in overcoming personal sensitiveness, and is an occasion 
for the development of inner independence and self-reliance without 
resentment. It should be accepted cheerfully, or at least serenely, and 
used as an opportunity for developing inner strength. If, on the other 
hand, the people in the individual’s environment are enlightened and 
understanding, they can help a great dealand spare him much unnecessary 
friction and suffering. 

In reality this is a period of transition; a passing out of the old con- 
dition, without having yet firmly reached the new; an intermediate stage 
in which, as it has been aptly said, one is like a caterpillar undergoing 
the process of transformation into the winged butterfly. The insect must 
pass through the stage of the chrysalis, a condition of disintegration and 
helplessness. But the individual generally does not have the protection of 
a cocoon in which to undergo the process of transformation in seclusion 
and peace. He must—and this is particularly so nowadays—remain where 
he is in life and continue to perform his family, professional and social 
duties as well as he can, as though nothing had happened or was. still 
going on. His problem is similar to that which confronts engineers in 
the reconstruction of a railway station without interrupting the traffic 
even for an hour. It is not surprising then that this difficult and com- 
plicated task, this ‘double life,” is likely to produce a variety of psy- 
chological troubles, such as exhaustion, insomnia, emotional depression, 
aridity, mental agitation and restlessness. These in turn can easily pro- 
duce all kinds of physical symptoms and disorders. 

Sometimes the trouble is caused, or at least aggravated, by an exces- 
sive personal effort to hasten the higher realization by the forceful inhi- 


bition and repression of the sexual and aggressive drives—an attempt 
which only serves to produce an intensification of the conflict with result- 
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and tension and neurotic symptoms. Such an attitude often is the out- 
come of moral and religious conceptions too rigid and dualistic—which 
engender condemnation of the natural drives, viewed as “‘bad’’ or “‘sinful’”. 
Then there are people who have abandoned consciously that attitude, but 
who are still unconsciously conditioned to some extent by it and manifest 
either ambivalence in this respect, or oscillation between the two extreme 
attituces—that is, suppression, and the uncontrolled expression of all 
diives. The latter, while cathartic, is by no means anacceptable solution, | 
from either the ethical standpoint or the medical, because it inevitably : 
produces new conflicts—between the various basic drives or between h 
these drives and the restrictions imposed not only by the conventions of 
the social order, but also by the demands of interpersonal relations, and 
right social integration and adjustment. 
The solution lies, rather, along the lines of aharmonious integration : 
of all drives into the total personality, first through the proper subordi- Y 
nation and coordination, and then through the transformation and subli- he 
mation of the excessive or unused quota of energy. j 
The achievement of this integration is not only not impeded but can 
be greatly facilitated by the activation of the superconscious functions, .- yj 
by the realization of the Self, because those larger and higher interests A 
act as a magnet which draws up the ‘‘libido” or psychic energy invested : 
in the “‘lower’’ drives. Moreover, when one of the specific functions of 
the Self, the will, is recognized and utilized, it too can contribute effectively, 
by means of its regulating and controlling power, to the harmonious 
integration, to the bio-psychosynthesis of the whole human being.? 
A different and, in a sense, opposite difficulty confronts the individual 
during the periods in which the flow of superconscious energies is easy 
and abundant. If not wisely controlled it may be scattered in feverish 
excitement and activity. Or, on the contrary. it may be kept too much * 
in abeyance and unexpressed, so that it accumulates and its high pressure 
may injure the nervous system, just as too much electric current may 
_ burn out a fuse. The appropriate remedy is to use the inflowing energies 
constructively and harmoniously in the work of inner regeneration, in is 
creative expression and in fruitful service, in such ways as the individual’s 
capacities, conditions, and opportunities may determine. ‘ 
The subject of this article has made it necessary to stress the darker 
and more painful side of spiritual development, but it should not be in- 
ferred that those who are on the path of Self-realization are more like'y 
to be affected by psychological disturbances than ordinary men and 
women. The stage of most intense suffering often does not occur. The 
following points should, therefore, be made clear : 
1. In many individuals such development is being accomplished in 
a much more gradual and harmonious way than that which has 
been described, so that the inner difficulties are overcome and the 
different stages passed through without causing severe reaction or 
producing definite symptoms. 


aThere are various psychological and psychophysical techniques which can greatly heln 
and hasten the process of bio-psychosynthesis. They should be applied increasingly 
by therapists and educators, but most of them can also be self-applied. It is not 
within the scope of this article to describe them. They will be dealt with in other 
publications of the Psychosynthesis Research Foundation. 
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2. The neurotic symptoms and the emotional disorders of the average 
man or woman are ofien more serious and intense, more difficult 
for them to bear and for doctors to cure, than those connected 
with Self-realization. They are mostly due to violent conflicts 
between the various aspects of the personality, or to unreasonable 
rebellion against circumstanzes and people. Some of these con- 
flicts may be explicable in terms of Freud’s [1953] interpretation 
(which is by no means valid for all), some in accordance with 
those of Adler [1931], Frankl [1955], Horney [1945], Jung 
[1953-1954], and others. It is often difficult to cure them satis- 
factorily because—the higher psychological levels and functions 
of these patients being not yet activated—there is little to which 
one can appeal to induce them to make the necessary sacrifices or 
submit to the discipline required in order to bring about the 
needed adjustments. 

3. The nervous, emotional and mental problems arising on the way 
of Self-realization, however serious they may appear, are merely 
temporary reactions, by-products, so to speak, of an organic process 

BS of inner growth and regeneration. Therefore, they either disappear 
spontaneously when the crisis which has produced them is over, 
or they yield more easily to proper treatment. 

4. The sufferings caused by periods of depression, by the ebbing of 
the inner life, are abundantly compensated for by periods of re- 
newed inflow of superconscious energies and by the anticipation 
of the release and enhancement of the whole personality produced 
by Self-realization. This vision is a most powerful inspiration, an 
unfailing comfort and a constant source of strength and courage. 
One should therefore make a special point of recalling that vision 

~ as vividly and as frequently as possible, and one of the greatest 

services we can render to those struggling along the way is to help 
them to keep the vision of the goal ever present before the inner eye. 
Thus one can anticipate, and have an increasing foretaste of, the state 
“ of consciousness of the Self-realized individual. It is a state of conscious- 
ness characterized by joy, serenity, inner security, a sense of calm power, 
clear understanding and radiant love. In its highest aspects it is the realiz- 
tion of essential Being, of communion and identification with the Uni- 
versal Life. * 
Implications for Diagnosis and Treatment 
Considering the question more strictly from the medical and psycho- 
logical standpoint, we should realize that, while the troubles that accom- 
pany the various phases of Self-realization may be outwardly very similar 
to, and sometimes appear identical with, those which affect ordinary 
patients, their causes and significance are very different, and the treatment 
should correspondingly be different. In other words, the existential situ- 
ation in the two groups not only is not the same, but it is, in a sense, 
opposite. 
4. Some of the characteristics of Self-actualization and Self-fulfillment have been very 
well described by Prof. A. H. Maslow in his paper, Cognition of Being in the Peak 


Experiences - Presidential Address, Division of Personality and Social Psychology, 
American Psychological Association, Ill., Sept, 1. 1956. 
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The psychological symptoms of ordinary patients have generally a 
regressive character. These patients have not been able to accomplish some 
of the necessary inner and outer adjustments that constitute the normal 
development of the personality. In many cases they have not succeeded in 
freeing themselves from emotional attachment to their parents, which 
persists into later life in the form of childish dependence on them or on 
other individuals who have become their substitutes. Sometimes an unwill- 
ingness to meet the requirements of o-dinary family and social life, or an 
inability to cope with its difficulties, make them unconsciously seek refuge 
in illness or invalidism. In other cases the cause is an emotional shock or 
bereavement that they cannot or will not accept, which may lead to 
reactive depression or other neurotic symptoms. Inall these cases we find, 
as a common characteristic, some conflict or conflicts, between various 
conscious and unconscious aspects of the personality, or between the per- 
sonality and its environment. 

The difficulties produced by the stress and strife in the various stages 
towards Self-realization have, on the contrary, a specifically progressive 
character. They are due to the stirring of superconscious potentialities, to 
the strong “call from above,” to the pull of the Self, and are specifically 
determined by the ensuing maladjustment and conflicts with the “middle” 
and “lower”? aspects of the personality. This crisis has been described in 
striking terms by Jung: 

To be “normal” is a splendid ideal for the unsuccessful, for all 
those who have not yet found an adaptation. But for people who have 
for more ability than the average, for whom it was never hard to gain 
successes and to accomplish their share of the world’s work—for them 
restriction to the normal signifies the bed of Procrustes, unbearable 
boredom, infernal Sterility and hopelessness. As a consequence there 
are many people who become neurotic because they are only normal, 
as there are people who are neurotic because they cannot become 
normal. Jung, [1933, p. 55.] 

It is obvious that psychotherapeutic treatment appropriate to the two 
diverse kinds of patients must correspondingly be altogether different. 

The therapeutic problem concerning the former group is that of 
helping the patient to reach the normal state of the average man or 
woman by means of the elimination of repressions and inhibitions, of fears 
and childish dependence; to find his way out of his self-centeredness, his 
emotionally distorted outlook, into an objective, sane and rational consid- 
eration of normal life, into a recognition of its duties and obligations and 
a right appreciation of other individuals. Thecontrasting, partly undevel- 
Oped, uncoordinated conscious and unconscious trends and function 
have to be harmonized and integrated in a personol psychosynthesis. 

The specific therapeutic task for the latter group, instead, is that of 
arriving at a harmonious adjustment by means of the proper assimilation 
of the inflowing superconscious energies and of their integration with the 
pre-existing aspects of the personality; that is, of accomplishing not only 
a personal but also a spiritual psychosynthesis. 

From this it is apparent that the treatment suitable for the first group 
of patients proves not only unsatisfactory, but may be definitely harmful 
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for those of the second group. The lot of the latter is doubly hard if they 
are being treated by a therapist who neither understands nor appreciates 
the superconscious functions, who ignores or denies the reality of the Self 
and the possibility of Self-realization. He may either ridicule the patient’s 
uncertain higher aspirations as mere fancies, or interpret them in a mate- 
rialistic way, and the patient may be persuaded that he is doing the right 
thing in trying to harden the shell of his personality, and close it against 
the insistent knocking of the superconscious Self. This, of course, can 
aggravate the condition, intensify the struggle and retard the right solution. 

On the other hand, a therapist who is himself spiritually inclined, or 
has at least an understanding of and a sympathetic attitude towards the 
higher achievements and realities, can be of great help to the individual 
when, as is often the case, the latter is still in the first stage, that of dis- 
satisfaction, restlessness and unconscious groping. If he has lost interest in 
life, if everyday existence holds no attractions for him and he has not yet 
had a glimpse of the higher reality, if he is looking for relief in wrong 
directions, wandering up and down blind alleys—then the revelation of 
the true cause of his trouble and the indication of the real unhoped-for 
solution, of the happy outcome of the crisis, can greatly help to bring 
about the inner awakening which in itself constitutes the principal part 
of the cure. 

The second stage, that of emotiunal excitement or elation—when the 
individual is carried away by an excessive enthusiasm and cherishes the 
illusion of having arrived at a permanent attainment—calls for a gentle 
warning that his blessed state is, of necessity, but temporary; and he 
should be given a description of the vicissitudes of the way ahead ofhim. 
This will prepare him for the onset of the inevitable reaction in the third 
stage, and enable him to avoid much suffering because it is foreseen, as 
are subsequent doubts and discouragement. When a patient under treat- 
ment during this reaction has not had the benefit of a warning of this sort, 
the therapist can give much help by assuring him that his present condi- 
tion is temporary and not in any sense permanent or hopeless as he seems 
compelled to believe. The therapist should insistently declare that the 
rewarding outcome of the crisis justifies the anguish—however intense— 
he is experiencing. Much relief and encouragement can be afforded him 
by quoting examples of those who have been in a similar plight and have 
come out of it. 

In the fourth stage of the “incidents of ascent,” during the process 
of transmutation—which is the longest and most complicated—the work 
of the therapist is correspondingly more complex. Some important aspects 
of the treatment are: 

1, To enlighten the patient as to what is really going on within him, 

and help him to find the right attitude to take. 

2. To teach him how, by the right use of the will, to wisely control 
and firmly master the drives emerging from the unconscious, with- 
out repressing them through fear or condemnation. 

3. To teach him the techniques of the transmutation and sublimation 
of sexual and aggressive energies. These techniques constitute the 
most apt and constructive solution of many psychological conflicts. 
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To help him in the proper recognition and assimilation of the 
energies inflowing from the Self and from superconscious levels. 

To help him express and utilize those energies in altruistic love 
and service. This is particularly valuable also for counteracting 
tendency to excessive introversion and self-centeredness that often 
exists in this and other stages of self-development. 

To guide him through the various phases of the reconstruction 
of his personality around a higher inner center, that is, in the 
achievement of his spiritual psychosynthesis.” 

At this point we should like to make it clear that the psychothera- 
peutic treatment we are describing does not by any means exclude an 
appropriate physical treatment, which can be combined with the former. 
But it is outside the scope of this article to deal with the physical means 
that can be used and which differ greatly according to the special require- 
ments of each patient. 

In some cases the treatment is complicated by the fact that there is 
an admixture of “regressive” and “progressive’’ symptoms. These are cases 
of irregular development. Such people may reach a high level with one 
part of their personality and yet be handicapped by certain infantile fixa- 
tions or dominated by unconscious conflicts. One might say that acareful 
analysis shows that most of those who are engaged in the process of self- 
actualization are to be found with remnants of this kind; this is not sur- 
prising because the same can well be said also of so-called normal people 
who, as Maslow rightly states, live “in a state of mild and chronic psycho- 

‘pathology and fearfulness, of stunting and crippling and immaturity.” 
[1956, p. 1.] 

From all that has been said it is apparent that, in order to deal in a 
satisfactory way with the psychological troubles incident to Self-actualiza- 
tion, a twofold competence is required—that of the professionally trained 
psychotherapist and that of the serious student of, or better still, the experi 
enced traveller along the way to Self-realization. This twofold endowment 
is at present only rarely found; but, considering the growing number of 
individuals who require such treatment, it is becoming increasingly urgent 
that as many as possible of those who wish to serve humanity by adminis 
tering to its greatest needs should be induced to qualify for the task. 

It would also be of great benefit if the public were better informed 
about the general facts of the subject. At present, it frequently happens 
that ignorance, prejudice and active opposition—paricularly on the part 
of the patient’s relatives— hamper the task of patient and therapist. 

With a more enlightened approach by both the public and by psycho- 
therapists, much unnecessary suffering can be avoided. Thus many earnest 
men and women will more easily and speedily reach the goal of their 
endeavor—the attainment of an ever increasing Self-realization. 

es 


5. Detailed descriptions of these techniques cannot be giver here. They will be dealt 
within other articles to be issued by the Psychosynthesis Résearch Foundation. 
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THE SELF AS MORAL AGENT 


JOHN CANFIELD 


CG, A. Campbell’s Gifford Lectures, On Self-hood and Godhood,' 
contain, in part, an extended treatment of the free will problem. Camp- 
bell is one of the best known and most respected of the defenders of the 
Libertarian position on free will; the view, that is, that free acts are 
necessarily casually contingent. He is well known also because of his 
philosophical method, which method is rather a rarity in contemporary 
English philosophy since it places relatively little emphasis on linguistic 
analysis, and a great deal of emphasis on data arrived at by intros- 
spection. For these reasons, and because of the importance of his con- 
clusions, Campbell’s views, I think, well repay study. 

This paper is an examination of an argument found in On Selfhood 
and Godhood. Although the argumentis not directly concerned with free 
will, its conclusion is central to Campbell’s position on the free will 
problem. Campbell states his argument as follows : 

(1) The...essence of the moral decision as it is experienced is that 

it is a decision whether or not to combat our strongest desire, 


and our strongest desire is the expression in the situation of 
our character as so far formed. 


(2) Our character cannot be a factor in determining the decision 
whether or not to oppose our character...... 


(3) Therefore...the act of moral decision is one in which the self 
is for itself not merely ‘author’ but ‘sole author’. (p. 169)? 


Some of the terms in this argument need explanation. A moral 
decision, in the sense which shall interest us here, is, according to Camp- 
bell, ‘‘a decision which has to be taken in every situation in which there 
is for the agent a felt conflict between what he conceives to be his duty 
and what he most strongly desires’ (p. 148). 3 The phrase ‘‘sole author 
of the act of moral decision” which appears in (3) means that the ‘self’ 
is the sole determinant or cause of the act, and that those things which form 
character, such as heredity, environment, the influence and example of 
significant people, and so on, have no role whatever in determining the 
act, and thus no role in the outcome of the moral choice (pp. 160, 161). 
As for the ‘self’, for Campbell this is, briefly, an enduring substance, 
which is at least partially spiritual or mental, and which is other than 
the ‘person’ or the person’s character (pp. 81 ff ). 

Elsewhere in his book, Campbell makes a statement which might 
seem to indicate that (3) is self-evident, and thus without need of proof. 


1. London, Allen and Unwin, 1957. All page references are to this book. 

2. Campbell later presents this argument in the following slightly altered form: “The 
function of mora] effort , as it appears to the agent engaged in the act ( of moral 
decision in the face of moral temptation) is to enable the self to act against the 
line of least resistence, against the line to which his character as so far formed 
most strongly inclines him. But if the self is thus conscious here of combating his 
formed character, he surely cannot possibly suppose that the act, although his 
own act, issues from his formed character ? (p. 177)? My criticism will be against 
the form of the argument given in the text, but if the criticism is valid it is applic- 
able also to the form of the argument just quoted. 
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He states that the following sentence is “obvious and uncontroversial” : 
(i) No one is fully responsible for an act if there is a determinant of the 
act (e. g. the agent’s character) which is other than the agents’ self (p.160). 
Given (i) and the seemingly true assumption that an act isan act of moral 
decision (in the sense intended in (3) only if the agent is morally responsi- 
ble for the act, (3) is obviously true. But (3) is not thus self-evident, 
since (i) is, in fact, highly controversial. Suppose, for example, an agent 
were to attempt to excuse his actions by saying: “Since I am a hardened 
thief and have a thief’s character, and since I am too irresponsible to 
work, my decisions to steal clearly resulted from my character (and not 
wholly from my self) and you must, therefore, not hold me fully responsi- 
ble for my decisions.’’ This speech would, seemingly, increase our belief 
in the thief’s moral blameworthiness, rather than decrease it. There is 
much to be said on this question, of course, but it seems clear at. least 
that (i), and hence (3), are not beyond controversy. Thus the importance 
of a purported proof of (3).4 Further, the conclusion (3) is not only 
interesting in itself, but can be used, in an obvious way, as a premise 
for an argument about free will. The conclusion of this argument would K 
be that an act is free only if the agent is as Campbell puts it ‘sole cause 
Or author”’ of the act (p. 164). In this paper I try to show that Campbell’s 
argument for (3) is mistaken. My method of argument is to construct a 
counterexample to Cambell’s argument and then to consider possible 
objections against the appropriateness of the counterexample. 

A counterexample to Campbell’s argument would involve a case in 
which a moral decision is made. By (1) this would be a case in which, 

a. The agent’s strongest desire is to do some act E. 


b. E violates what the agent thinks is his duty, so that “there js a 
felt conflict between what he conceives to be his duty and what 
he most strongly desires.” 


Thus, to construct a simple example, suppose that Jones belongs to 
a religious sect which says that one ought to fast the last five days of 
each month. On the last day of the month, we may suppose that Jones? r 

strongest desire is for food. Suppose further that Smith offershim a sand- 
‘wich, but that Jones rises to his duty, decides to refuse it, and does refuse 
it. Here, it seems, by Campbell’s criterion, Jones has made a moral 
decision. 

At this point two objections might arise. It might be said, first, that 
Jones’ desire here is not an “expression of his character as so far formed.” 
For if a certain preference or desire, is found in all men, and is further- 
more a biologically based desire, such as Jones? desire for food, we would 


3. Campbell recognizes two senses of ‘moral decision’ other than the one employed 
in the above argument. They are, first, a decision between two moral principles, 


decision as used in the above argument is clearly different from both these senses, 
and is the sense which Campbell treats as most important when examining the 
problem of free will and related problems. See pp. 226 ff. 


pection for a direct proof of (3). But (3) is by no means self-evident. And the 
most that can be established concerning (3) by Introspection by the agent when he 
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usually not say that the desire is an expression of the person’s character. 
This seems true. But one way to read the objection is to say that it 
refutes, not the counterexample being constructed, but rather premise (1) 
For in the light of the example it seems clear that, contrary to what (1). 
seems to claim, our strongest desires are often not expressions of our 
character. And if this is true, then (2) has no weight, since our character 
then presumably could combat our strongest desire, when the latter is 
not an expression of our character. However, secondly, (1) might be 
read as saying that a decision is not a moral decision unless the strongest 
desire involved is an expression of someone’s character. It might be 
argued that when interpreted this way, (1) is false; but a simpler way to 
meet this objection is to modify the counterexample so that the strongest 
desire in the situation is an expression of Jones’ character. Biologically 

ce based desires are not thought of as expressions of human character or 
personality. However, when these desires are particularized in certain 
ways, they are viewed as expressions of character. Sexual desire, for 
example, is not in itself an expression of character, but desire for a parti- 

2 cular kind of sexual object often is an expression of a person’s character. 
Similarly, the desire for particular kinds of food can sometimes be viewed 
as resulting from someone’s character. Because Jones had certain child- 
hood experiences, for example, he has an inordinate desire for some 
particular kind of food above all others; and we can imagine that this 
is not just a preference of taste, but that the kind of food in question has 
some kind of psychological significance for him. 

Thus we can suppose that the counterexample being constructed fits 
the conditions layed down in premise one: Jones makes a moral decision, 
since he decides to combat his strongest desire and to do his duty; and his 

~ strongest is an expression of his character. To complete the counterexample 
it is only necessary to point out that in this case it is consistent to 
say that Jones’ decision is, in part at least. a function of his character. 
Jones makes the decision he does because he believes it is his duty to 
continue fasting. But it is clearly consistent to suppose, further, that Jones 
is led to embrace the particular religious sect he is a member of, and 
hence led to this belief, because of certain of his character traits. Knowing 
the sect to be a highly ascetic one for example, Jones may have been 
attracted to it because of his own ascetic character. And Jones’ character 
will be, in part atleast, a result of his up bringing. Having joined the cult, 
it is his duty, he believes, to follow its prescripts. Thus his decision to 
combat his desire for food (his strongest desire) is determined, in part at 
least by his character. If this counterexample is accepted, then, premise 
(2) is false, and hence the argument to demonstrate (3) is inadequate. 
The only plausible way of denying that the example of Jones’ moral 
decision is a counterexamyle to Campbell’s argument is to say that in 
this example Jones’ strongest desire was not for foo?, Thatis, the coun- 
terexample fails only if it can be shown that Jones’ strongest desire must 
have, in fact, been to do his duty. To evaluate this counterargument, we 
must examine the different senses of the phrase “strongest desire’. In 


this section I will argue that for every acceptable sense of the phrase, 
either the above counterexample goes through, or else consequences 


follow which are equally damaging to Campbell's argument. 
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(i) Campbell gives an explication of the phrase “strongest desire" 
which should be mentioned first. We can, he says, know what our stron, 
gest desire is by answering the questoin. What would wedo providing we 
allowed our ‘desiring nature and nothing else to dictate our choice’ (p. 
149) ? The phrase ‘“‘and nothing else’' implies that when we ask ourselves 
this question we are isolating or bracketing at least one of the factors 
which will actually dictate our choice, so that there is at least one factor 
governing our choice which is not part of our desiring nature. And it 
seems clear that one of the factors we bracket, when asking the question, 
is our conception of what our duty is...Now if, in the counterexample, 
Jones were to ask himself, “‘what would I decide to do in this case pro- 
vided I didn't take factors of duty into account ?” there is clearly no 
reason to suppose that hisanswer might not be, “‘I would decide to accept 
Smith’s offer of food.” 

(ii) The sense of ‘desire’ Campbell seems to have in mind in the 
above discussion is the sense in which a desire for X is present if and 
only if there is some felt or immediately experienced craving for X. For 
example, a person who is trying to give up smoking might desire a cigar- 
rette in this sense. That is, he feels a need or craving for one; there is an 
experienced tension or uneasiness involved in going without one. On the 
other hand there is a sense of desire which has nothing to do with such 
felt needs or tensions. In this sense the person desires not to smoke since 
he desires to give up smoking; but he has no craving not to smoke. 
(This sense will be discussed below.) Now in the felt craving sense of 
desire, it is perfectly consistent to assume that in our counterexample the 
strongest of Jones’ desires is for food, 

(iii) There is what might be called a tautologous sense of ‘strongest 
desire’ in which Jones’ strongest desire is for X if and only if Jones does 
X. Campbell considers and rejects this sense, (p. 149). It is easy to see 
why Campbell must reject this sense, since if this were the meaning of 
‘strongest desire’ we could never successfully combat our strongest desires. 
Thus although on this interpretation there would be moral acts (i. e. each 
decision to combat a strongest desire) it would be true that no one ever 
acts on his moral decisions. 

(iv) The sense of desire mentioned but not discussed in (ii) is perhaps 
the most interesting sense of the word. Here, as in the case of someone 
who desires to give up smoking, “I desire X'? means something like *‘T 
believe I ought to do X.”’ The sense of ‘strongest desire’ associated with 
this sense of desire would be, accordingly, something like, ‘“‘I believe it 
would be best for me to do X"’, or “Of all the alternatives, X is the one [ 
should do, or ought to do.”’ Let us call the sense of desire involved here 
the belief sense, and for brevity speak of b-desires. This sense will be con- 
trasted with the craving sense of desire (c-desires) mentioned in (ii). Now 
it is clear that we can order b-desires according to strength in the way 
just indicated. And it is equally clear that we can order c-desires in an 
ascending hierarchy of strength. But is there any way to establish that a 
given b-desire is stronger than some c-desire ? Clearly we can not order 
a b-desire above a c-desire, or vice versa, either by referring to what 
we believe we should do or to what we have the strongest craving for. 
For such a criterion of ordering would necessarily be inappropriate or 
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inapplicable to one of the desires to be ordered. Thus the criterion for 
establishing an order within the hierarchy of b-desires or within the hier- 
archy of c-desires cannot be used to establish an order between members 
of different hierachies. There is, however, a commonly used way for esta- 
blishing whether a b-desire is stronger thanac-desire, or vice versa. If, for 
example, the person who is trying to give up smoking gave into his 
craving for a cigarette, we might say that his craving was stronger than 
his desire to do what he thinks he should do. And in general, a c-desire 
might be said to be stronger than a b-desire if and only if the agent acts 
on the c-desire; and vice versa. But if the corresponding sense of ‘stron- 
gest desire’ is adopted as the sense relevant to (I), then it is clear that, 
as in the case of the tautologous sense of desire, no one can ever success- 
fully combat his strongest desire. Thus this sense, as the tautologous 
sense, is unacceptable as an interpretation of ‘strongest desire’ in (1). 

(v) Another sense of ‘desire’ which might be mentioned is ‘uncon- 
scious desire’. In a broad sense we have an unconscious desire for X if 
we want X but are not aware that we want X. All that needs to be said 
here is that there is no reason to suppose that Jones’ strongest desire was 
an unconsious desire to do his duty. Further, the same points as made 
in (iv) could be made about the possibility of arranging unconscious 
desires in a hierarchy with c-desires and b-desires. 

(vi) At this point we can establish in general the appropriateness of 
the counterexample to Campbell's argument. In the example, Jones’ 
strongest desire (c-desire) is for food. Now for any other sense of desire 
we will not be able to say whether or not Jones’ desire in thissecond sense 
is stronger than his c-desire by asking which craving is greater or stronger, 
since for the desire in the second sense there will be no felt craving in- 
volved. Thus the two desires will be, in a sense, incommensurate. Now 
the only way, apparently, to discover which of the desires is the strongest, 
is to wait and discover which desire Jones acts on. Butif we adopt this 
tautological sense of ‘strongest desire, it will be false that anyone can 
successfully combat his strongest desire, and hence false, on Campbell's 
account of moral decision, that anyone can ever act on his moral decision. 
Thus it seems we can conclude that for any sense of ‘strongest desire’ 
acceptable in (1) (such as ‘strongest craving’) the counterexample const- 
ructed fits Campbell's premises. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Campbell's argument for (3) fails. But 
there are positive conclusions to be drawn aswell. For suppose we accept 
Campbell’s account of ‘moral decision’. That is, suppose we say that if 
someone decides to rise to his duty and combat his strongest desire then 
he has made a moral decision. Then, as the example of Jones’ decision 
shows, it is sometimes true that the moral decisions we make are deter- 
mined in part by our character, even where our character is determined 
in part by, e. g., the way we were broughtup. Thus if Campbell’s account 
of ‘moral decision’ is accepted (and it seems reasonable enough) our moral 
decisions, decisions for which we are morally responsible, are determined 
in part at least by events in our past over which we had no control. And 
from this admission it is not a very far way to the admission of the 
compatibility of free will and determinism. 
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CREATION AND HUMAN FREEDOM: 


Pico’s Answer to Sartre 


JOHN KING FARLOW 
ARTHUR CODY 


6¢ 

ol gee passion of man is the very opposite of that of Christ: 
man loses himself as man in order that God may be born. But the idea 
of God is no more than a contradiction. Man is a_ useless passion.”’* 
Despite this verdict on theology Jean-Paul Sartre has openly acknow- 
ledged 2 the crucial role of religious thinkers in the Existentialist 
tradition. Indeed he has sometimes spoken as if a religious and an 
atheist view of life could both derive with intellectual felicity from the 
same source of inspiration. 3 But more frequently he has challenged the 
respectability of this nominal coexistence. More forcefully he claims that 
a thoroughgoing Existentialism concerned with human dignity and free- 
dom will expose fellow travelling theologians for what they are: pathetic 
seekers of a double impossibility—would-be confectioners of incompatible 
categories, hoping to have and eat the cake no omnipotence could bake. 

This metaphor may be spelled out as the conjunction of Sartre’s 
twin charges against religious Existentialism. First, the very notion of 
God confounds categories in a way that must lead to an Ontological 
Disproof of His existence. Second, belief in God as Creator is really 
incompatible with that precedence of existence over essence which he 
takes to be the sine qua non of all true Existentialists. 4 These two 
charges we shall hereafter refer to as Sartre’s claims A and B. Simultan- 
eously Sartre issues two challenges to those believers in the dignity of 
man who like to call themselves ‘humanists’. On the one hand, a doctrine 
of creation would imply that man had a fixed essence, yet, if man has a 
pre-established nature, whether theological or secular, then man loses his 
ek-sistent dignity as a truly free being. 5 On the other hand, if God 
could conceivably create man free, then His existence would be irrelevant 
to human values. ¢ These views on humanism we shall refer to as Sartre’s 
claims C and D. 

John Pico della Mirandola, perhaps the most brilliant and original 
religious thinker of the Renaissance, shared Sartre’s belief that the 
special dignity of man turned on his unique lack of any fixed essence or 
nature. Passigas in Pico’s Oratiaa on th2 Dignity of mai (1486) closely 
parallel the Sartrian account of man as a totally free and self-determining 
project. Yet he confidently blended those very theist and humanist beliefs 
which Sartre maintains cannot be combined. All four of Sartre’s claims 


1. Being and Nothingness, p. 615. 

2. Ibid. pp. 229, 94, 

3. Existentialism and Humanism, p. 26. 

4, Ibid. pp. 26-7. 

5. Ibid. pp. 27-8. 

6. Ibid. p 56 (cf. ‘The Flies”, Act 3). 
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concern compatibles and compossibles and each amounts toa dramatically 
violent negation, In this essay we shall attempt to resurrect the religious 
humanism of Pico’s Oration and consider how the Renaissance thinker 
might attack Sartre on all four counts. Concerning claims A and B our \ 
resurrection will have to be largely speculative but the other two can be 
met directly with passages from Pico’s own writings. 

(A) Sartre’s Ontological Disproof of God’s existence turns on 
the ‘discovery’ of his Existentialist phenomenology that being conscious, 
(etre-pour soi,) is radically different from being a non-conscious object 
of someone else’s consciousness, (etre-en-soi). Even though the existence 
of this chestnut tree or that man’s suspenders 7 must b2 gratuitously 
contingent,(de trop), at least such objects are what they are, they have 
an identity. But consciousness is not a thing, it is like a Heraclitean 
flux without an enduring logos to underlie it; itis unstable, unidentifiable, 
a nothing (neent). Looking at my past I can say what I was, (fige-en- 
moi), but not what I am now. The nature I will have had when death 
ends my possibilities turns not on my predetermined essence, but on the 
. specific modes of existence which I, being now nothing specific, will 

happen to choose. Hence the truth of Hegel’s dictum ‘‘Wesen ist was 
gewesen ist.”8 God is simply the projection of my Bad Faith, of my 
refusal to acknowledge that the price of free conscious life is to bea self 
determining but not a self-originating, non-contingent First Cause. 
“Every human reality is a passion in that it projects losing itself so as 
to be the foundation of being and thus to constitute the In-Itself which 
escapes contingency by being its own foundation, the Ens Causa Sui 
which religions call God.” 9 F.C. Copleston confines himself to the 
comment that ‘‘the problem here seems to be whether consciousness 
a necessarily means the finite human consciousness which we experience 
in ourselves.” 19 We can easily imagine Pico taking the attack on 
Sartre a good deal further. In sections 4 and 6 of the Oration he points 
out that there are many different substances or individuals, some 
¥ vegetative or sensitive, and hence mere bodies, others intellective, being 
pure spirits or spirits conjoined to flesh. Consciousness will presumably 
be a characteristic of all individuals above the merely vegetative, and 
consciousness as implying freedom a characteristic of those above the 
merely sensitive. Thus we n.ight not unfairly put the following argument 
into Pico’s mouth: ‘Sartre should be the last to accuse theologians of 
reifying consciousness since the contrasted categories of Being-in-Itself 
versus Being-for-Itself originate from his confusedly reifying (as a non- 
genuine individual) a complex description—being conscious—appropriate 
to genuine individuals of the intellective sort. Next, confronted with the 
ontological chimaera of a non-genuine individual, he maneuvers it into 
a Through the Looking Glass realm of genuine non-individuals, colorfully 
characterized as scars, fissures, flights, ruptures and neants, all engaged 
in a fruitless search for identity.” Without conceding the Behaviorist’s 


The physical objec‘s which paralyze Roquentin in Sartre’s novel Navsea 
Being and Nothingness, p. 35, ‘‘Essence is what has been.” 

Ibid. p. 615. 

0. Contemporary Philosophy, p. 188. 
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claims against consciousness as an ‘inner’ process, the theologian can 
insist that no such Ontological Disproof is worth taking seriously when 
notions like ‘consciousness’, ‘freedom’ and ‘identity’ receive such loose 
but emotive employment. 

(B) In Existentialism and Humanism Sartre begins by recognizing 
two kinds of Existentialists, the Christians like Jaspers and Marcel and 
the atheists like Heidegger and himself. ‘“‘What they have in common is 
simply the fact that they believe that existence comes before essence—or, 
if you will, that we must begin with the subjective.” !! The precedence of 
existence over essence and the subjective starting point are thus immedia- 
tely equated. This move would not be so questionable were it not for the 
fact that Sartre goes on to make it clear that he is speaking of an 
ontological, not merely a methodological or epistemological precedence. 
Following apparently a passage in Plato’s Republic (597B) he explains 
what it would be like for existence to precede essence; whatever exists = 
“is the realization of a certain conception which dwells in the divine 
understanding.” 1? Everything is made according to a pre-established 
formula for a given purpose. When atheists like Diderot dropped the 
notion of God as supernal artisan, he complains, they continued to talk 
in terms of a fixed human nature. ““What do we mean by saying that 
existence precedes essence? We mean that man first of all exists, 
encounters himself......... and defines himself afterwards.’’ !3 Sartre 
explicitly charges those like Diderot with inconsistency for suppressing 
Creation but retaining human nature, and thus a precedence of essence 
Over existence. Implicit throughout Existentialism and Humanism is a 
charge of inconsistency against religious Existentialists for sharing his 
Precedence doctrine but also retaining God as Creator. This implicit 
charge of inconsistency becomes all but entirely explicit when in his final 
paragraph he declares that Existentialism—i. e., Existentialism of the 
thoroughgoing kind that disdains Bad Faith —“‘is nothing but an attempt 
to draw the full implications from a consistent atheistic position.’’!4 

If Pico were with us to examine the corpus of Existentialist : 
literature, his avid reading habits would have made him sceptical the 
scholarship behind Sartre’s accusation of inconsistency. For clearly the 
precedence of existence over essence in Sartre’s ontological sense is not 
the common tenet of Existentialists. Even Heidegger, whom he claims 
as an ally, has rejected the doctrine. 15 Kierkegaard in the Philosophical 
Fragments makes a definite commitment to a human nature—a nature to 
be transfigured by Faith. ;, He declares even that it is essentia, not 
degress of existentia which Spinoza should have employed as the real 
differentia between a fly and a higher being. '7 The precedence Kierke- | 
gaard has in mind is epistemological as he makes clear in Concluding | 
Unscientific Postscript !® when he forbids us to build a system of ! 

{ 


11. Existentialism and Humanism, p. 26. ! 
12. Ibid. p. 27. | 
13. Ibid. p. 28, 
14. Ibid. p. 56. 

15. Copleston, op. cit. p, 127. 

16. e. g., Philosophical Fragments, pp. 10, 13. 
17. Ibid. pp. 32-3. 

18. Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 107. 
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philosophy and urges that we reflect from our own standpoint as existing 
subjects in our here-now context. The reason, he explicitly states, is one 
of epistemology not ontology. For certainly God, being outside time, 
can grasp reality as the system it truly is; we within time cannot. 
Similarly Gabriel Marcel, a Christian who rejects human “attempts to 
proceed from conclusion to conclusion towards a Summa’ 19 has 
exchanged his Existentialist label for that of a Neo-Socratic, lest his 
emphasis on the precedence of individual subjective life be taken in 
Sartre’s sense. Were Pico with us he would surely agree with such 
scholars as Heinemann, Copleston and Allen ,, that Sartre’s doctrine is 
not the essence of Existentialism. And hence that no such inconsistency 
attaches to those Existentialists who cleave to God as Creator. Rather 
the inconsistency may lie with Sartre, as Naville has pointed out, for 
giving human condition the metaphysical role of human nature;?! likewise 
it may lie with Simone de Beauvoir’s slavishly Sartrian Ethics of Ambi- 
guity, where her talk of Fascists and others as sub-men would imply 
hearty belief in an essence of humanity, ** if she were to meet certain 
minimum requirements of meaningful usage. 

We now turn to the second pair of Sartre’s claims: the ones he 
addresses to would-be upholders of the dignity of man. These, we will 
recall, are as follows: (c) any doctrine of Creation implies that man has 
an essence preceding his existence, hence a created man would be a man 
without his unique total freedom and so without his unique human 
dignity; (d) if God were able to create man truly free then His existence 
would be of no relevance to human values. Here direct references to 
Pico’s Oration will show that a thinker equally dedicated to such a 
unique status for man, as a being both undetermined and indeterminate, 
could come to the very opposite of Sartre’s atheistic conclusions. 

(C) Sartre has maintained that a doctrine of Creation would imply 
that man has a fixed essence. This claim is made plausible only by his 
regarding Creation in a certain highly anthropomorphic way. In explain- 
ing the sense in which we can speak of essence he takes the case of the idea 
of a knife and the knife which is made according to that idea. The idea 
of a knife precedes the creation and guides the construction of the actual 
knife. The function of the knife, and so its essence, is clearly known by 
its fabricator whose hand is guided by this inner idea. This illustration 
is used by Sartre as a paradigm of creation. Thus he feels that there are 
two mutually exclusive possibilities: either man is created and so must 
have an essence preceding his existence and so cannot be totally free or 
man recogniz2s in his total freedom the ontological precedence of his 
existence and the impossibility of Creation. This account, however, 
imposes log cal limits upon the notion of God’s creative power, limits 
which Sartre nowhere defends. Pico was obviously of the opposite 
opinion that no such implication followed from the notion of God's 
creative power. 


19. Philosophy of Existence Postscript, p. 107. 

20. F. C. Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy: F. H. Heinemann, f xistentialism; 
E. L. Allen, Existentialism from Within. Allen characterizes existentialism as 
an actor rather than a spectator philosophy. 

21. Existentialism and Humanism, p. 60; cf. J. King Farlow, “Value and :Essentia- 
list Fallacie’s’”, Thomist, 1958. 

22, e, g. Ethics of Ambiguity, pp. 43-7. 
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-.- When at last God,-after creating the rest of the Universe, turned | 
His thoughts to the creation of man it was not according to Pico’s view, 
_ because the Great Chain of Being simply required one more link, a con- 
_hecting essence. On the contrary, Pico declares (in a parabolic way, of 
course), ‘‘there was not among His archetypes that from which He could 
_ fashion a new offspring, nor was there in His treasure-houses anything 
which He might bestow on His new son as an inheritance, nor was there 
in the seats of all the world a place where the latter might sit to contem- 
plate the universe. All was now complete; all things had been assigned 
to the highest, the middle and the lowest orders. But in its final creation 
it was not the part of the Father’s power to fail as though exhausted. It 
-was not the part of His wisdom to waver in a needful matter through 
-poverty of counsel. It was not the part of His kindly love that he who 
-was to praise God’s divine generosity in regard to others should be com- 
pelled to condemn it in regard to himself. ...... He therefore took man ” 
as a ‘creature of indeterminate nature...... 23 Pico here and elsewhere 
takes it as a supreme sign of creative power and wisdom that God made 
man without reference to a preconceived pattern. 
God is pictured in the Oration as addressing man in highly existen. , 
ialist tone-to use the term rather as Sartre does. “The nature of all other 
beings is limited and constrained within the bounds of laws prescribed 
-by Us. Thou, constrained by no limits, in accordance with thine own 
free will, it whose hand We have placed thee, shalt ordain for thyself 
the limits of thy nature.’’*4 Sartre might retort that if God is Creator 
-He must know what any creature he makes will be like; an omniscient 
Being could not make such a self-determining, natureless human race: He 
would know what it would make of itself before He made it. But if 
Sartre did make such a retort, we suspect that Pico would refer him to 
Book V of Boethius’ On The Consolation of Philosophy: puzzles about o 
freedom, omniscience and Divine foreknowledge derive from muddled 
thinking about God as a temporal, if ‘supernal’ artisan. The atemporal 
-omniscience of a Creator would no more fix the essences (determination) 
,of beings in time than it would fix. their destinies (determinism). Thus 
{Pico concludes, man can make himself the equel of angel, plant or beast 
“O supreme generosity of God the Father, O highest and most marvelous 
felicity of man ! To him it is granted...... to be whatever he wills.’’ 25 
: (D) According to Sartre, true Existentialism declares that “even if 
-God existed that would make no difference from its point of view. Not 
that we believe God does exist, but we think that the real problem is not 
sthat of His existence; what man needs is to find himself again and 
to understand that nothing can save him from himself, not even a valid 
proof of the existence of God. In this sense existentialism is optimistic, 
~it is a doctrine of action...... >? Sartre clarifies this conviction in his play 
- The flies, through a dialogue between Zeus and Orestes which runs: 


23. “Oration on the Dignity of Man”’, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
24. Ibid. paragraph 2. 

25. Ibid. paragraph 4. 

26. Existentialism and Humanism, p. 56. 

27. “The Flies’, Act. 3. 
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i -. Orestes: -You are the king of gods, king of stones and stars, king 
of the waves of the sea. But you are not the king of man. 
Zeus: Impudent spawn! So I am not your king? Who, then, 


made you ? 
prides You. But you blundered; you should not have made me 
ree, 


Zeus: I gave you freedom so that you might serve me. 

Orestes: Perhaps. But now it has turned against its giver. And 
neither you nor I can undo what has been done. 

Zeus: Ah, at last! So this is your excuse ? 
Orestes: [am not excusing myself. 

Zeus: No ? Let me tell you it sounds much like an excuse, this 
freedom whose slave you claim to be. 

Orestes: Neither slave nor master. Iam my freedom. No sooner 
had you created me than T ceased to be yours. 


Pico holds that God is the king of stones and stars and also king 
iS of man. But man is not subject to God in the same way as any other 
created being. Man determines his own destiny and nature, not God, 
but Pico does not draw from this the conclusion that the existence of 

God is a matter of indifference to man, as Sartre did. 
m Man lacks a fixed and necessary essence of his own but he possesses 
the capacity to take on the nature of anything occupying a place in the 
Great Chain of Being. “‘At last the best of artisans,” Pico explains alleg- 
orically,”’ ordained that creature to whom He had been able to give no- 
thing proper to himself should have joint possession of whatever had 
been peculiar to each of the different kinds of being.” 2° Accordingly, 
man may pant after the highest; he may emulate the dignity and glory 
of the Seraphim, Cherubim and the Thrones. This does not mean, of- 
course, that man cannot do what will make him lowest. Indeed man 
can become like a beast or even a vegetable. However, should he succeed 
s where he might—nothing but his own will can prevent him—he would 
then ascend to the place in the Great Chain occupied by God himself. 
*““Whoso is a Seraph, that is, a lover,” says Pico, “is in God and God in 
him, nay, rather, God and himself are one.”? 29 And in another passage 
¥ Pico says, ‘‘And if happy in the lot of no created thing, he withdraws 
into the center of his own unity, then his spirit, made one with Ged, in 
the solitary darkness of God, Who is set above all things, shall surpass 

them all.”? *° 

Clearly, within Pico’s conceptual scheme, the Chain of Being is 
also a value hierarchy of beings each of which is more or less objecti- 
vely valuable for man to imitate. The higher he aspires the better for 
man. So although man’s entering the word precedes his essence, the 
existence of God as supremely valuable being must logically be a matter 
of the highest importance for man. However, it is easy enough to 
understand why Sartre adopts his position. In his technical work Being 
and Nothingness he adopts this consistently subjectivist view of value: 
“It does not deliver itself to a contemplative intuition which would 
apprehend it as being value and thereby remove from it its right over 
my freedom. On the contrary it can be revealed only to an active free- 
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dom which makes it exist as value by the sole fact of recognizing it as 
such.” *+ If Sartre offered a thoroughgoing demonstration of his 
subjectivism—and he does not—then his claim (D) might carry some 
weight. All we find is a sort of dogmatic consistency: if there were no 
objective values, God would have no importance for man unless man 
cared to attach importance to Him, and man would have no better 
reason for valuing God than for valuing stars or stones. Here indeed is 
consistency, but consistency bought at the price of holding that there are 
no objectively good reasons for valuing or doing anything at all. 
Gabriel Marcel in his essay “Existence and Human Freedom” has 
questioned Sartre’s analysis of value on the phenomenological grounds 
appropriate to Being and Nothingness. Surely, he argues, | recognize 
values: “video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.’’ Also like Iris 
Murdoch, Marcel has questioned the consistency of the rigid Sartrian 
subjectivism in that technical tract with the moral preaching of Sartre's 
more popular works. *? For elsewhere Sartre stridently preaches that 
all men should seek to achieve freedom, self awareness and happiness. 
For themselves and likewise for all others. But if this should has any 
objective validity, then the existence of God can be of the highest 
importance for all men: for, if He is like Pico’s God, then the fullest 
measure of freedom, awareness and happiness will be found in union 
with Him. 

The speculations of Pico, we hope to have shown, will be of great 
interest to those who incline in two directions: both to a religious 
viewpoint and to Sartre's moral stand on the dignity of man as lying in 
the uniqueness and profound self-determination of each human individual. 
Pico’s success in combining both inclinations is in striking contrast with 
Sartre’s dogmatic assertion that a thoroughgoing existentialism must 
lead man away from God. The frankly speculative words of the 
Renaissance thinker contradict what Sartre purports to be the conclusions 
of a rigorous analysis. Yet, for all their lavishly parabolic tone, it may 
be on examination that Pico’s thoughts about Creation will seem a good 
deal less displeasing than Sartre’s to our sense of logic and reason. 
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EMOTIONAL DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM 


HANS BENDER 


lee eeanee I was asked to testify, as a specialist, ina trial dealing 
with “bodily harm’’ growing out of spiritualistic practices. The defendant 
was an elderly lady authoress who led a spiritualist home circle. One 
of the participants, a young woman, had suffered considerable psychological 
damage and her parents had brought the matter to court. On the basis of 
records kept during the various seances and th rough interviews with 
different participants, I was able to gain an exact impression of the 
prevailing atmosphere during these sittings. ‘ 

At the beginning of the average sitting, the woman who led the circle 
and several of the other participants, handled a planchette. Messages that 
might be described as ‘‘wisdom for daily living” were first communicated. 
These were attributed to a “spiritual leader,” a monk allegedly alive and 

residing on Mt. Athos, Greece. If any of these communications were 
unclear the participants said “we have not understood this,”? and the 
communication was repeated. Eventually this cumbersome method was 
eliminated, as the leader of the circle, said that her ‘spiritual leaders’’ 
had instructed her to convey their messages orally. 

The subject matter of the communications following were up- 
lifting talks concerned with the alleged organization of the spirit world, 
comments on events in the lives of the participants, instructions on 
contacting the spirit world outside the circle , and medical advice by 
“spirit doctors” concerning illness. The circle was under strict discipline 
and those who did not abide with these arrangements were excluded from 
participation— in the name of the “spirits”. 

Participants who were trying to develop their mediumship were 
instructed to see spirits with their eyes closed, to hear spirit voices, and 
to let their hands be guided by spirits in automatic writings. One 
participant, a young woman who had recently been married, and who 
had joined the group with her husband, found herself in a dilemma. The 
instructions of the “spirit doctors’’ regarding the treatment of her sick 
child, she thought quite foolish, but her husband, who believed 
unswervingly in the reality of these experiences, wished tocarry them 
out in every detail. Things came toa head when the leader of the circle 
expelled the young woman, thus sharpening the conflict in her marriage, 
The young wife thoroughly confused, divided between faith and doubt, 
attempted to apply the mediumistic practices she had learned during 
the seance. She began to write automatically and suddenly heard voices 
demanding that she take her own life. She was barely prevented from 
throwing herself from a balcony while saying ‘‘it was a force that 1 had 
to obey.” The spiritualist circle called a special session and asked the 
spirits to clarify the origin of this confusion. The reply was that the 
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patient should not permit herself to listen to spirit whisperings for a 
period of three months, Her condition finally improved, and she separated 


temporarily from her husband to seek psychological shelter in the home 
of her parents. 


Even convinced spiritualists, carefully judging a case such as this, 
would conclude that the alleged spirit messages must have originated, 
knowingly or unknowingly, with the leader of the circle. As a result ofher 
key position, she had gained status and prestige; she fantisized her vernacular 
of the beyond; and almost literally infected the participants of the circle 
with her own psychological pattern. The uncritical use of spiritualistic 
practices such as ‘‘spirit writing’’ and ‘‘clairaudient transmission’ created 
a transitory psychic disturbance in the young wife. The effective upheaval 
created by the misunderstood “experience of the beyond’? was, in this 
case, linked with the training of dissociative capacities. This had then 
led to a case of spirit obsession expressing itself in the hearing of voices 
and compulsive actions. 

Such pathological conditions are occasionally referred to in the 
international psychic literature as “mediumistic’? or ‘“‘psychographic” 
psychoses; in French they are known as folie spirite. However, it is only 
rarely recognized that these symptoms have a functional link with the 
“‘psychic automatisms”? mentioned by a number of classical writers in 
the field of psychical research. Notable among these is Pierre Janet’s 
L’ Automatisme Psychologique (Paris, 1889) as well as some of the 
writings of Edmund Gurney, Frederic W. H. Myers, William James, 
Morton Prince, William McDougall and others. Any one familiar with 
the history of psychical research knows the manifestations of psychic 
automatism. Few psychiatrists, however, take notice of this condition, 
and many of them tend to confuse these ‘“mediumistic psychoses” 
belonging in the area of hysterical disturbances, with schizophrenic 
psychoses. In view of the considerable following which such ‘Spiritistic 
Practices as table tilting, automatic writing with or without planchette, 
use of the ouija board, or use of a pendulum over the letters of the 
alphabet have today, it is hardly understandable why experimental 
psychology and psychopathology have failed to utilize these practices for 
laboratory research. I had hoped that my dissertation, “psychic 
Automatism,”’ delivered at Bonn in 1936, would bring attention to this 
matter; others however, did not repeat or supplement my experimental 
work in this field. At the time of my original researches, I used a 
method known in Germany as “glass tilting.’? It is practiced as follows: 

An upside-down water glass, or another easily movable indicator 
is placed on a smooth surface; a circle of letters of the alphabet is formed 
under this surface; participants are encouraged to place one fingeron the 
glass, so that it can move from one letter to another. As letter after letter 
is touched, the indicator answers questions or produces spontaneous 
comments. By means of this ‘automatic spelling,’ it is possible to 
produce intelligent personality traits on all levels of personality formation 
with reference to the conscious self. 

Even those who are quite inexperienced at this sort of thing, are 

under the impression that the movement of arms and hands which 
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causes the sliding of the indicator are taking place unconsciously. In 
cases of low grade communication, the words spelled out can be 
identified by the automotist rather easily; where a deeper level of dis- 
sociation is reached—above all where increased training follows, the 
automotist spells “blindly’’—a total amnestic barrier exists between the 
automatically produced results and the individual consciousness. Such 
self-contained thought processes are particularly impressive when the test 
person, who is writing or spelling automatically, simultaneously engages 
in some normal intellectual pursuit such as narrating a story or engaging 
in continuous arithmatic calculations. This shows that certain conditions 
permit two separate thought precesses--one of them fully conscious, the other 
self-contained, or to use the terminology of Morton Prince, ‘‘co-conscious.” 


There are definite limitations to the work such simultaneous 
activity is able to support. If too much is asked, one of the two activities 
ceases, or the barrier between the conscious and unconscious system is 
broken. When this occurs, splinters of the self-contained thought activity 
may break through into consciousness or, conversely, fragments of | 
conscious thought may appear as part of the automatic production—a 
sign that the degree of dissociation does not remain constant. | 


It would mean taking coals to Newcastle to explain to a readership 
well familiar with psychical subject matter, that these subconscious 
productions show a distinct tendency toward personification. Even with } 
automotists who have no contact with spiritualism, such subconscious 
production often takes the form of outside intelligences usually behaving 
as ‘‘spirits.’’ Naive subjects gain an indescribable fascination from the 
experience when the writing hand or the spelling glass suddenly commu- 
nicates a phrase such as “this is your dead father speaking. ...°? Even 
the most banal remarks are then regarded as of profound significance. This 
leads to further automatic writing, undertaking every opportunity, day or 
night, to gain more knowledge. Such misuse may lead to pathological 
results, particularly in the case of psychologically weak personalities. 
Several case histories which fall into this category will be summarized below. 


Two married twin sisters, thirty-nine years old and residing in 
different towns, were brought to the psychiatric clinic at Freiburg within 
a few days of each other. In both cases schizophrenic tendencies seemed 
to be apparent. Both had become familiar with table tipping and automatic 
writing through a mediumistically inclined relative who operated a 
spiritistic circle. Under the impact of their father’s death, the two sisters 
took up these practices once more. One of them, whom we will call 
Frau Maria, instructed her sister, Frau Lotte, in automatic writing. During 
the first session, the pencil in her hand began to move; later it wrote 
letters and eventually full sentences. As she putit, “it seems as if my 
hand is being guided lightly; one doesn’t know what one is writing.” 
The patient was convinced that she was in touch with her dead father. 
Until late at night she continued to write, filling whole notebooks. In 
addition to instructions about conditions in the other world, came 
communications that showed extraordinary knowledge of her most 
personal affairs: early childhood experiences were described; the spirits 
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meanwhile other entities had joined her father—referred to unpleasant 
events, uttered accusations, and also gave her advice. 


ch Cleat. Pa 


The actual writing grew faster and faster. Once, as she was instructed 
to underline a word, she heard it spoken loudly and clearly as if 
uttered by a strange voice. From then on she needed only to make 
lines with her pencil in order to hear the communication—each word 
being represented by one line. Eventually she heard spirit voices, not 
only while engaged in automatic writing, but everywhere all the time. 
These voices grew ever louder and more emphatic. They commented 
upon her behavior; gave her meaninglesss orders that she tried to resist; 
and alternated between quiet or vulgar and destructive tones. 
When she entered the hospital, the patient at first refused to provide 
any information whatsoever. She maintained that she spirits had ordered 
her to remain silent. Also, at the behest of one spirit, the patient once * 
tried to cut her wrist with a piece of glass. Later she reported ‘“‘visions”’ 
—on the glass window of her door she saw her father with an annoyed 
expression on his face sorting out books. Simultaneously the voices told 
her that her careless reading,“‘origin of much misfortune’ was supposed * 
to be illustrated by this version. 


-Mias -.. 
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Her twin sister, who had tried to commit suicide, was still at 
home. She showed symptoms of a similar mediumistic psychosis. These 
symptoms usually tend toward one direction: a growing independence of 
thought expressed in automatic writing, coinciding with the appearance 
of the voices. The subconscious thoughts which initially are reproduced 
by motor automatism, now appear in a sensory manner as voices. The 

autonomic conflict, which in the beginning is limited to the father 
personality, grows like an avalanche and becomes the bearer of any number 
of suppressed tendencies: feelings of guilt, thoughts of self-destruction, 
and obscenities are able to manifest under the camoflauge of spirits. 


* Both patients lost their symptoms after a few weeks of treatment. 
. However, in the case of Frau Lotte a woman of lower vitality, two ’ 
7 relapses occurred. Eventually, however, psychotherapeutic methods 
enabled her to gain complete insight into the actual character of her 
“spirit possession.”? At that point the voices ceased and the compul- 
sions disappeared. Years later both patients display completely normal 
personality traits. Their psyohosis undoubtedly was not in the schizo- 
phrenic category. 

In the case of a twenty-five year old teacher, I was able to 
observe the identical progress of a mediumistic psychosis. Inspired by a 
spiritualistic tract, she began to practice automatic writing. At first the 
spirit calling himself “Bearer of Blessings,’’—who had been described | 
in a pamphlet, began to communicate with rather excessively poetic 
verbiage. Next came a well-known opera singer, with whom the patient 
was deeply infatuated, and whom she erronously considered dead. When | 
the singer propositioned her from the other world, the “Bearer of ‘ 
Blessings” warned and finally advised her, through her writing hand, that 
he was renouncing her. He could not condone her sinful behavior with 
the opera singer. [ 
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Suddenly the spoken and written words became simultaneous, with 
the voice eventually becoming independent of the act of writing. The 
patient was tortured by the necessity of absorbing both herself and her 
discarnate admirer from their joint guilt. Eventually through hand 
motions in the air—with a signature of ‘‘God’’—she was urged to sacrifice 
her life. She gave one more lesson to her pupils, then she followed the 
finger of her hand—which move unconsciously pointing in the direction 
of a river, ordering her to go into the water.She plunged into the river 
and was rescued much against her will. This patient, too, was at first 
considered a schizophrenic case. Proper treatment was soon successful. 
“The personifications”’ disappeared; there remained, however, a sort of 
cordial alterego which manifested itself in audible thought, and expressed 
concern about her well being. 


Fortunately current spiritualistic practices lead, only in relatively rare 
cases, to such substantial disturbances of psychic talance. Specific traits 
of personality form the basis of such cases. Among these, reactive lability; 
pseudo hallucinatory disposition; disturbed contact with reality; rootlessness; 
lack oftrealization of one’s own ideas and a general personality weakness 
which leads to disintegration of psychic functions may be evident. 

The emotional dangers of spiritualistic practices should not be 
viewed entirely on the basis of these extreme psychotic reactions. I know 
many mediumistically gifted people who are convinced of the reality of 
spirit communications, they consult the “‘other world’ atevery opportunity, 
giving great weight to the advice thus received. Whenever they receive 
messages that are clearly nonsensical, they attribute these to ‘interfering 
low entities.’” Often, however, they find themselves led astray by the 
suggestions of allegedly high level discarnate entities. 

The Fascination which such alleged spirit messsages have, may 
become utterly irresistible when spiritualistic practices bring paranormal 
material to the surface. A mediumistically gifted, intelligent woman received 
advice from her deceased brother—who had died several decades ago—by 
means of automatic writing. One day he asked her to give support to 
one ‘Uncle Florian,’’ who was said to find himself in pressing material 
need. With much difficulty the uncle was located, and it did turn out that 
he was in fact completely without means. The medium could not rem- 
ember ever having heard of “Uncle Florian;’? he had been the main 
support of a football team of which her brother had been a member some 
thirty years previously. 

It is obvious, that with naive people, such experiences create the 
convincing impression of being in actual contact with a discarnate 
personality. It is difficult to suggest that such extraordinary cases may 
be based on the medium’s own capacity; it becomes an almost insur- 
mountable task to differentiate between the alleged spirit communications 
and the mediums extra-sensory ability. During my work as a_ physician, 
J usually do not provide a_ scientific explanation when I realize I am 
dealing with people to whom the conviction that they are dealing with 
deceased loved ones provides strength and hope, and where none of the 
known dangers seem to exist. Even if I were to speak more freely, I 
would not exclude the possibility of spiritual communication, but would 
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prefer to speak of them as uaproven and probably unprovable; simple 
cases which require consultation are best described as falling into the 
category of wishful thinking. 


Spiritualistic circles in all countries have in recent years reported an 
increased number of communications from creatures from other planets. 
Many popular flying saucer reviews offer space to these communications. 
The foreign planet people usually express concern over the threatening 
dangers of atomic armament and urge friendly understanding. Some 
communications allege that they come from “Ashtar Sheran’’—described 
as the “Supreme Commander of the Ship Fleet of Venus”—who has been 
quoted through several mediums as ready to intervene before a world 
catastrophe might destroy mankind. These mediumistic communications 
are part of the myth which has developed around reports concerning the 
appearance of UFO (Unidentified Flying Objects). The great Swiss psycho 
logist C.G. Jung considers these manifestations as an expression of collective 
need. I am ready to grant that spiritualistic UFO believers are motivated 
by the best intentions when they consider these fantasies of the sub- « 
conscious as true, and thus point to the danger of the world situation. 
However, the circulation of such myths cannot be accepted with equanimity. 
There is always the possibility that such fantastic expectations of salvation 
may lead to actions that are based on the delusioas of irrational ideas. 


M 
THE SECRET 


Encyclopedias were piled 
Before him where he read; 
Old manuscripts on shelves were filed, 
Books lay upon his bed. 
“My friend,” I said, ‘“‘what seek you so, 
With bleary eyes bloodshot ? 
All day without your food you go, . 
And even sleep’s forgot.” 
He answered me impatiently, 
Yet did not raise his eyes: 
_ “I seek that which will make me free, , 
The secret of the wise.”’ 
“Ah friend,” I said, and shook my head, 
“It’s madness so to seek; 
Until your heart of self is bled, 
To you the Truth won’t speak. 
“Within you lies the secret, friend, 
It’s buried in your heart: 
Just seek within, and in the end 
The Light will upward dart. 
“For Wisdom is not found in books, 
Or fools could all be wise; 
Man finds it when within he looks, 
For there the true way lies. 
“The simple way’s the surest way— 
Pure spontaneity; 
Just live the Life from day to day— 
Your heart will make you free.” 
— Mark Halpern 
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RABINDRANATH’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
CONTEMPORARY THEISM 


A. C. MUKERJI 


alee birth centenary of Rabindranath has a unique importance 
in the history of Indian culture, The lives of great men, it has been said 
by an English poet, remind us of the possibility of making our life 
divine. In the present context we may modify this line a little and say 
that a great man’s life teaches that divinity is implicit in men and that 
creation as a whole is the manifestation of God who seeks self-realisation 
through the world of created beings. To put it in the poet’s language, 
“The light of thy music illumines the world. The life breath of thy 
music runs from sky to sky. The holy stream of thy music breaks through 
all stony obstacles and rushes on.’? This may be regarded as the central 
message of the indian bard when his birth-centenary is being celebrated, 
not merely in the land of his birth, but throughout the length and 
breadth of the civilized world. 


My purpose in the following lines is to throw into prominence 
the philosophical background of his multi-coloured genius that has 
illumined the all-comprehensive ambit of man’s cultural life, literary, 
social, political, religious, etc. It is now admitted that there is hardly a 
sphere of life which has successfully escaped his omniverous instinct. 
And it is also generally said that the underlying principle of all his 
activities remains identical. This may be true; but I shall venture to 
envisage the principle in the light of the modern movements in the 
religious and metaphysical speculations only. But, here I must start by 
offering an apology. Has it not been an acknowledged fact, it may be 
questioned, that the search for the philosophical background of 
Rabindranath’s writings is as unfruitful as the search for the Holy 
Grail ? Has not the poet himself discouraged and disclaimed his ambition 
to the gallery of philosophers in a large number of contexts ? Our 
answer is that philosophy is not like a property that man possesses as 
consciously as he owns a house, or coat, or wife. Yet, every man is 
unconsciously guided by a philosophy in his conduct and his activities; 
and a student of philosophy who has practised the art of articulating 
the implications of man’s conduct can more or less easily bring forth 
the implicit philosophy of our everyday life. This is all the more easy in 
the case of a real genius who cannot suppress his ability under the cloke 
of hesitation or indecision. To put the matter in the very language of 
the poet, “the most important fact that has come into prominence along 
with the change of direction in our evolution, is the possession of a 
Spirit which has its enormous capital with a surplus far in excess of the 
requirements of the biological animal in Man.” (The Religion of Man, 
p. 43). Here Rabindranath has unconsciously admitted that there is a 
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philosophical background of his literary activities. far in excess of what 
he has consciosuly achieved. It is one of the famous sayings of the 
Hindu scriptures that the Atma or soul, although eternally unchanging 
and uniform, reveals itself in a graduated series of beings, and, so 
appears in forms of various dignity and power (Sankara cites Upanisads 
and Gita in his commentary on Vedanta Sutra, I. 1. 11.) We may 
therefore surmise that the ‘mind’ or citta of a genius is distinctly higher 
than that of the ordinary people, and Rabindranath’s achievements are 
to be valued from an extraordinary standard. And, as we shall show, 
that his philosophy, though not sufficiently recognised by his students, 
is in fact rooted in the old theistic tradition of India, particularly of 
Bengal. 
The time has come when we must sincerely accept the results of 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s study of the philosophy of the poet when 
it is said that those who make Rabindranath a borrower from 
Christianity betray in ‘astonishing lack of historic conscience, a charge 
generally urged against Indians”’ (The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, 
p. 56). Ona close study of the poet’s works it will be evident that 
Rabindranath’s theism is a remarkable synthesis of the Upanisads and the 
modern theory of evolution, effected through an interpretation of the 
teachings of Chandidas, the baul singer of Bengal, and the post-Chaitanya 
lyrical compositions. It may be useful here to answer another objection 
to the philosophical explanation of the poet’s works. It is not futile to 
present a philosophical doctrine to the general public who are not 
expected to follow the intricate analysis of a philosophical position ? The 
answer is scmething like the following. Strictly speaking, a popular 
exposition of philosophy is a contradiction; for philosophy, like science, 
arises out of the demand for a systematic reinterpretation of the Know- 
ledge of man’s unreflective and unsystematic commonsense; and in this 
process of re-interpretation, the common sense data have to undergo 
more or less transformations...... The data from which systematization 
starts are often so changed that the result is apparently unacceptable 
and absurd. That the sun is in reality more distant from us than what 
appears to be, that the size of the sun or moon is mnch bigger than that 
of the earth, that the earth revolves round the sun at a tremendous 
speed and many other such scientific truths cannot be verified by appeal 
to the common man’s unreflective knowledge. Similarly, the Vedantic 
idea that the self is one, or that the absolute is a conscious, infinite 
principle that is pure delight, will appear as absurd to the ordinary 
man in the street. These facts show that science and philosophy imply 
a distinction between what the world appears to be and what is really 
is. So the objection mentioned above is certainly true. Yet in the case 
of Rabindranath there is the redeeming feature that he is a master of 
of the art of easy presentation of difficult ideas due perhaps to his 
poetic temperament and mastery over the language which he choses for 
expressing the obscure ideas of metaphysics. This will be illustrated as 
we proceed further. In the meantime, another point may be considered. 
When one explains the ideas of a philosopher, his success will 
depend, not only upon his own study, but also that of the audience to 
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whom the ideas are explained. A lump of mud, for example, will not 
assume the form the artisan seeks to impart to it if itis not sufficiently 
plastic. There is a sense in which it is true that the statue is present in 
the marble which is only chiselled out by the sculptor. A Greek philo- 
sopher went further and said that all knowledge is but reminiscence. The 
teacher only supplies the stimulus for drawing out what was implicit in 
the student’s mind. So, in presenting before you the philosophy of 
Rabindranath I have to assume that you are not altogether unfamiliar 
with the tradition associated with the baul songsters of Bengal and the 


post-Chaitanya religious ballads which form the atmosphere of Rabin- ~ 


dranath’s philosophy. He had an attraction, as you know, for these 
Vaisnava ballads at an early age when he could not get into the deapth of 
their meaning. In the case of our poet there is the further fact that he 
had an opportunity of delivering a number of addresses in English that 
were largely of an academic interest, and which therefore compelled him 
to give his stray philosophical thoughts a definite form needed for public 
addresses to an educated public. In fact his Hibbert lectures and other 
English lectures bear an eloquoent testimony to his scholarship in a 
sphere he repeatedly declared to be beyond his capacity. These consider- 
ations, I think, are sufficient apologies for interpreting the essence of 
Rabindranath’s theism. 


“My religion’, declares Rabindranath, “is in the reconciliation 
of the Super-personal Man, the Universal human spirit, in my individual 
being.’’ This, he adds, has been the subject of my Hibbert Lectures.” 
(The Religion of Man, p. 225). He has declared more specifically that 
his philosophy may be epitomized in the well-known, but generally 
misinterpreted, lines in which it is said that he cannot accept the theory 
of liberation (mukti) through disattachment (vairagya); on the contrary, 
the visible beauty of form, the enchanting beauty of music, and other 
beautiful objects of the world are not to be discarded for the sake of an 
abstract emancipation: ‘‘My attachment will flower into deliverance, and 
T shall feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight, and 
all illusions will burn into illumination of joy and all desires ripen into 
fruits of love.”? There is, he says in his autobiography, only one theme 
pervading through all his writings, namely, the reconciliation between 
the Infinite and the finite: and this, he adds, is signified by his poem on 
deliverance. Those who are acquainted with the development of theism in 
Bengal in which the doctrine of deliverance through desirelessness has 
been persistently decried and discouraged, know also that Vaisnavas 
emphasises Love and cultivation of sentiments (Rasa-sddhand) as the 
right method of God-realization. Krsnadas Kaviraj, the famous exponent 
of theism, has expressed this in a symbolic way. God or Krsna, charmed 
by His own beauty, desired to get a taste of it; or, as He puts it at 
another place, God, being captivated by His own charm, desired to feel 
it through an embracement of Himself (Apan mddhuryye hare dpanar 
man, Gpani dpanda chahe karite alingan). Here Kaviraj’s description of 
God will easily remind us of the Upanisadic theory of Absolute as Rasa 
and of the suggestive symbol of the feeling of the man who when 
embraced by his beloved forgets the distinction of the inner and the 
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outer. The same idea Rabindranath has sought to convey by his poem 

on the secret of woman: Oh woman, you have filled my mind with the 
heat of that secret which underlies the stealing by the Lord of the world 
His own charm in the form of a woman, by means of your temporary 
association with me. In the same context, the poet adds that this 
association holds the secret of the method in which the Supreme One 
experiences delight by dividing Himself into two. That the same idea 
underlies his art and philosophy will be evident from what he says in his 
contribution to the contemporary Indian philosophy volume. The 
Upanisad’s great message You are He (Tattvamasi) is interpreted in a 
beautiful way; The fact that we exist has its truth that everything else 
does exist, and the “I am” in me crosses its finitude whenever it deeply 
realises in the “Thou Art’’. This crossing of the limit produces joy, the 
joy that we have in beauty, in love, in greatness. The unconscious 
acceptance of Rabindranath’s ideas by the modern western theists we 
shall refer to below. In the meantime we must emphasise the other 
aspects of his philosophy. 

It has been remarked above that Rabindranath has effected a 
remarkable synthesis between the Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman and 
the modern theory of evolution. His theory of evolution has several 
points of contact with what is known as emergent evolution. The chief 
characteristic of his doctrine of evolution is the creative impulse of Man 
emerging from Life. It is, according to him, Spirit which ‘‘has its 
enormous capital with a surplus far in excess of the requirements of the 
biological animal in Man.’’ To put it in his immitable language, ‘Of all 
creatures Man has reached that multicellular character in a perfect 
manner, not only in his body but also in his personality. For centuries 
his evolvtion has been the evolution of a consciousness that tries to be 
liberated from the bounds of individual separateness and to comprehend 
in its relationship a wholeness which may be named Man. This  relati- 
Onship which has been dimly instinctive, is ever struggling to be fully 
aware of itself......... in a perfect harmony with the world of personality.” 
Those who are familiar with the works of the western evolutionary 
writers will find in these ideas the essence of the doctrine of emergent 
evolution. What needs emphasis is the new turn Rabindranath has given 
to the Upanisadic theory of Brahman which, far from being a presiding 
officer of a “block universe” is to be conceived as a Man struggling to 
be fully aware of itself. 

Some of my audience may perhaps be reminded here of the the- 
istic trend of the modern western thought. Hegel’s doctrine of God and 
Man is a wonderful tribute in an idependent religious tradition to the 
depth of Rabindranath's insight. According to Hegel “God, who eternally 
exists in and for Himself, eternally distinguishes Himself from Himself 
dasiveigas But what thus distinguishes itself from itself has not the form of 
otherness or alien being; on the contrary, that which is distinguished is 
immediately identical with that from which it has been separated. God 
is Spirit; no darkness, no tinge of foreign colour, passes into this pure 
light.” (Hegelianism and Personality, p. 173.) A. S. Pringle-Pattison says 
in explaining Hegel’s ideas that in this separation, the first—that which 
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distinguishes—may be called the universal; and the second—that which 
is distinguished —the particular: but the two determinations are the same. 
The distinction is at once laid down and removed; it is laid down as a i 
distinction which is no real difference.” The importance of this conce- 
ption in western philosophy for removing from our mind any prejudice 
against the theistic trends of India beginning from Chandidas and perfected 
by Rabindranath will be acknowledged by every lover of truth. The Up- 
anisad bases its contentions on an experience in which there is no distinc- 
tion of the inner and the outer, and the same truth, as we have noted 
above, is signified by the poem on the Secret of Woman. It is eminently 
interesting to find Hegel concluding that “eternal love” is a distinction 
between two who are yet for one another absolutely without distinction. 
God is Love—i. e. he is this distinction and nullity of this distinction—a 
play of distinction in which there is no seriousness. (Hegelianism and 
~ Personality, Loc. cit.).”’ A. S. Pringle Pattison, in commenting on this 
passage remarks, that the explanation goes back to Aristotle and the neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the Logos. This fact of the length of the peculiar tra- 
dition in European philosophy speaks volumes for the need of a careful 
is study of Rabindranath. 

It would be unnecessary to go into further details in comparative 
philosophy in the present context. Some of the points which Rabindra- 
nath makes out in his exposition of Man have not only aclose connection 
with the western development of theism, but they are also rooted in the 
indigenous ramifications of the present-day currents of philosophical 
thought. “If Man’s manifestation has round it a background of millions 
of light-years, still it is his own background. He includes in himself the 
time, however long, that carries the process of his becoming, and he is 
related for the very truth of his existence to all things that surround him.” 
In a very significant poem, Rabindranath says: “I know not from what 
distant time thou art ever coming nearer to meet me. Thy sun and stars 
can never keep thee hidden from me for aye. In many a morning and 
eve thy footsteps have been heard and thy messenger hascome within my 
heart and called me in secret.’? (Gitanjali-46). Such songs are but poetic 
description of the emergence of the Brahman through several stages of 
evolution culminating in the union of the Universal Man with the indivi- 
dual man, a description of the world process in Sri Aurobindo’s Life 
Divine. 

The second source of inspiration to Rabindranath’s reconciliation of 
the Infinite with the finite came from the wandering singers of the Baul 
sect. At the time of the poet’s boyhood the religious atmosphere of Bengal 
was surcharged with the spiritual air of the mendicant songsters. An extra- 
ordinary way of expressing in simple language the deepest feelings of 
the heart was a characteristic feature of these singers which left a lasting 
impression upon his poetic mind. Dadu, the celebrated saint of the Hindi 
literature of th2 sixteenth century, and whose teaching was very similar to 
: that of Kabir, is said by Rabindranath to be one of the ascetics who 
pierced the curtain of appearances and had glimpses of the world of unity, 
where God himself is a poet. There words cannot stand the glare of logi- 
cal criticism; yet it is they, not the scientists or philosophers, who have 
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taught of reality.” Dadu almost in the strain of Krsnadas Kaviraj, said 
that since He cannot place Himself outside His own Infinity—He can only 
gain a vision of Himse!f and get a taste of His own joy through my joy 
in Him and His universe. Had not God's radiance, His beauty, thus found 
its form in the universe, its joy in the devotee. He would have remained 
mere formless, colourless Being in the nothingness of infinity. (‘The religion 
of Man, p. 229). From these and similar views of Kabir and Nanak we 
can see the purely fantastic character of the opinion that Vaisnavism has 
borrowed its glory from other religions. 


Those who are acquainted with the religious works of A. S. Pringle 
Pattison and Bergson will easily see Dadu’s ideas underlying the move- 
ment of western thought of the present age. It is not reasonable, says 
Pringle-Pattison, ‘to deny of the fontallife of God that giving of Himself 
and finding of Himself in others, which we recognize as the perfection of 
the human life.” The meaning of the finite process, he continues, “must 
lie in the creation of a world of individual spirits, for to such alone can 
He reveal Himself and from them receive the answering tribute of love 
and adoration. (Ibid. p. 295). The world of self-conscious personalities 
is a necessary factor of the Absolute, because, as Pattison puts it, only 
for only and in such personalities “does the Absolute take on the linea- 
ments of God’’. 


The relation of God to man, as conceived by Pringle-Pattison, comes 

__ close to the position of Rabindranath which needs clarification to be dis- 
i _ cussed at a later stage of our discussion. At this place we may usefully 
_ refer to what Rabindranath says about the medieval theists of Bengal. 
“In our country the Vaisnavas have realized this truth and boldly asserted 

it by saying that God has to rely on human souls for the fulfilment of his 
love.’’ (Personality, p. 102) This is repeated in a slightly different way 
when it is said that ‘Bondage and liberation are not antagonistic in love. 

If God were absolutely free, there would be no creation the Infinite being 
has assumed unto himself the mystery of finitude. ‘That is why the Vai- 
snava religion has declared that God has bound himself to man and in 
that consists the greatest glory of human existence (Sadhana, p. 115) The 
seer-poet has truly said “that from love, the world is born, by love it is 
sustained, towards love it moves, and into love it enters.”” Rabindranath 
strikes an apparently mysterious note in declaring that ‘‘In love all the 
contradictions of existence merge themselves and are lost. Only in love 
are unity and duality are not at variance. Love must be one and two at 
the same time...... In love at one of its poles you find the personal, and 

at the other the impersonal.” (/bid.) The fundamental points in Rabindra- 
nath’s analysis of love requires a few words of explanation in view of 
the western expositions by some of the outstanding philosophers, lest it 
should be thought to be a merely exaggerated outburst of sentiments on 
the part of a poet. The controversy that is still going on particularly 
among the British exponents of religious experience on the relation of 
God to the rest of the creation has thrown into reliefsome of the import- 
ant points of Rabindranath’s contentions: and in the present context we 
must again remember that the most fundamental point in the poet's phil 
losophy is the “‘reconciliation of the super-personal Man, the Universal 
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uhman spirit, in my own individual being” (The Religion of Man, p. 224). 

The Man, he explains, remains outside the individual mind, but not out- 

side the universal mind. (Jbid.) Chandidas’s epigram, according to him, is 

that the truth of Man is the highest of truth, and there is no other truth 

above it—clearly indicates that the process of evolution has reached man 

in whom “‘it assumes a new value and proceeds to a different path. It 

is a continuous process which finds its meaning in Man. (Ibid. p. 15) 

How does Rabindranath reconcile the concept of Man who is an t 

eternal Person with the evolution of the world ? Here, as we have noted 

above, is the crux of modern religious philosophy. Not only this, but, as 

every student of western philosophy is aware, the problem of being versus 

becoming has been before metaphysics since the earliest period of Greek 

History. Ina simple way, Rabindranath offers his solution of this age-long 

problem. “As the physiology of our beloved is not our beloved’’, so the world 

x of matter with its universal laws is not our God who is “ultimate in all fathers 

and mothers.” The changing world, to put it in the strict language of 

philosophy, cannot be abstracted from an eternal principle;a mere series 

cannot be known as a series without a non-changing ever-present prin- 

ciple. Or, as T. H. Green in England and Sankara in India, for instance 

have urged emphatically, the changes in consciousness are not the con- 

sciousness of chan ge. Here arises another debatable issue, namely, how 

can We think of the eternal principle without the changing facts ? This 

problem cannot be discussed here. All that is needed for understanding 

our poet's position is the similarity between his and the modern western 

thinkers, if only to warn against the probable misapprehension that 

Rabindranath’s solution is the antiquated remnant of an outmoded phil- 
osophy. 

This reconciliation of the problem of being and becoming, it may be re- 
marked incidentally, is also envisaged by Sri Aurobindo who has madeus 
familiar with the conception of the universe as the progressive revelation 
of Reality, that is a self-conscious existence; Though existing eternally 
and independent of matter, life and mind, yet it becomes itself in the 
world by knowing itself; and it knows itself by becoming itself; and 
though It is the same everywhere in all things, in all times and beyond 
time, the individual in whom its potentialities centre is pre-eminently 
Man.” Though, however Aurobindo and Rabindranath have come to 
almost the same conclusion, the latter is influenced by the Vaisnava tra- 
dition and distinguishes between the abstract absolute and the concrete 
person, between the relational absolute and the non-relational Man. 
Rabindranath’s God which he calls Man is beyond logic and is to be 
realized through the intensification and gradual cultivation of emotional 
bonds between the devotee and the Absolute or, as He is called, absolute 
Person. 

This point in Rabindranath’s conception of love is of vital import- 
ance for a true appreciation of his position. The enormous difficulty that 
a modern student of Vaisnavism finds in it arises from the apparently 
erotic language through which the religious sentiments are expressed by 
its advocates, and which verges on the indecent and obscene in some of 
their important writings. Rabindranath’s poems are not free from this 
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peculiar trait of Vaisnava religion. The emotional cul'ivation of the mind 
leading gradually to God-realisation culminates in what is known as 
Madhura Rasa in which the enjoyer and the enjoyed are so intimately 
related that the feeling of separation vanishes. We may contrast this 
type of monism with what is taught by Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
and the other famous absolutists of India. But this would take us far off 
the track. What is significant is the common assumption underlying all of 
them, that God is one being by the side of man who is the other being 
co-existing with God. This separate existence of God and man is rejected 
by modern theism, particularly Vaisnava theism. To put it in the 
language of technical philosophy, the relation of God and man is not 
like the relation between one finite thing and another; The Infinite, that 
is, is not another finite and, as such, not definable by contrasting it with 
what lies beyond it; on the contrary, it is a comprehensive principle 
that includes the finite within itself. So Rabindranath’s conception of the 
Infinite person or Infinite Man must be carefully appreciated as that 
which is the pre-supposition of the world of finite beings. This is a vital 
point in all philosophical speculations about the ultimate Reality. But, it 
may be emphasised here that the crux of absolutism, namely, the problem 
of reconciling the finite with the Infinite, has not been solved satisfactorily 
owing to the inveterate habit of putting the presupposition of all 
objects by the side of the objecis. This fallacy | have named as the fallacy 
of transcendental dislocation committed by otherwise great thinkers of 
the world. Rabindranath’s philosophy does givea priceless hint at the 
solution of the problem of the relation between the finite and the Infinite. 
In a very signficant passage, Rabindranath has remarked that “Our 
union with the Absolute Man is not to be attained through the mind.” 
(The Religion of Man, p. 67) For the philosophers who are trained by the 
dominant ideas of western philosophy, it will be very difficult to appreciate 
the Indian conception of a union which falls beyond what is attainable 
through mind......... Mind in this and similar contexts stands for the 
changing principle in us over against the unchanging conscious principle 
without which there can be no consciousness of change. In the Indian 
philosophical thoughts, particularly in the Yoga and Advaita systems, 
a distinction therefore is made between mind as the citta or buddhi on 
the one hand, and the Citta or Bodha on the other. That the Cit is the 
presupposition of the citfa is the fundamental contribution of Indian 
philosophy to a profound analysis of knowledge; yet this ambiguity in 
the word ‘mind’ has not generally been remembered by the western 
exponents of Indian philosophy—leading to a mass of misinterpretation 
of Indian thought. Those who are familiar with Sri Aurobindo’s ana- 
lysis of knowledge will remember here the important distinction he makes 
between the ‘mind’ and the ‘supermind’...... Mental knowledge according to 
him is the knowledge through Mind “which knows by separation and 
distinction” But “the Supermind is the link which refers back to a term 
above it, the indivisible pure Consciousness.” And this Pure Conscious 
ness is “beyond all dualities and, as such, the Unknowable in which all 
terms are annulled.” 
Rabindranath, almost borrowing his ideas from Sri Aurobindo, 
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says that our worship and meditation are “for training our mind to 
overcome the barrier of separateness from the rest of existence and to 
realiz> advaitam, the Supreme Unity which is anantam, infinitude. (Ibid, 
187). It may be observed in this connection that the Indian philosophers, 
despite their differences in some respects, have been unanimous on the 
distinction between the ego and the a4tma. Even Buddhism, which is noted 
for its docrine of soullessness, has in fact defended egolessness. The 
distinction between the ego and the soul, between antahkaran and 4tma, 
is the very nerve of Indian philosophy. This distinction is emphasised 
by the popular philosophical treatise, the Gita when it prescribes the 
transcendence of Buddhi as leading to God-realisation. In the Advaita 
Vedanta the process in called the method of destroying the chitta that 
leads to the self-revelation of the Atma. 
as Before proceeding further it will be important to add a few words 
in explanation of the madhura rasa which is the culmination of the 
method of God-realisation. None has the right of entry into the philoso- 
phical ideas of Vaisnavism who fails to distinguish between Prema and 
Kama, a distinction that is repeatedly stressed even by such a popular 
writer as Krsnadas Kaviraj. Following this clue we may assert positively 
that the state of madhura rasa has a peculiar meaning, not to beconfused 
with the ordinary licention meaning of sexual connection. Yet, this 
confusion is committed in high quarters where Vaisnavism is critically 
examined. We, the students of western philosophy has long been taught 
that pleasure as pleasure has no intrinsically qualitative distinctions, the 
higher and the lower pleasures are to be known by a standard that falls 
beyond the feeling as such. Similarly in interpreting Rabindranath we 
must not forget the all-important distinction made by Kaviraj between 
, religious devotion and sexual infatuation. There is no doubt a risk in 
the interpretation of the religious experience which in fact is generally 
taken to be indescribable by those who have an intimate knowledge of 
the state of ecstasy, and the mystic are unanimous on this point. Rabin- 
dranath’s views, when judged strictly, are not essentially different from 
that of the mystics in general. But what must be carefully noted is that 
many of the western philosophers who repudiate the mystic method of 
knowing Reality have yet been compelled to admit that the knowledge 
of the finite objects implies or necessarily presupposes an experience in 
which knowing and being are identical and the duality of subject and 
object is transcended. We have discussed this vital point in other contexts, 
Those who are familiar with the history of western philosophy may 
recall the modern realists such as Cook Wilson, James Ward, S. Alexander, 
and idealists like F. H. Bradley, E. Caird, and principal John Caird, who 
have been accomplished thinkers whose analysis of the knowledge 
situation has brought out the need of recognising an indefinable, yet 
perfectly undeniable, principle of experience. 

Rabindranath’s description of the Absolute person cannot be then 
dismissed as the offspring of the sentimental ebullition of poetic passion. 
The person or Man is beyond the ordinary categories of one and many, 
‘Il’ and you, mine and thine. In one of the pregnant passages, Rabindra- 
nath says that man is a personal being. “Law does not take account of 
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that. “Law is about the physiology of our body, the psychology of our 
minds, the mechanism of our being. And when we come to our personal 
nature, we do not know any law which explains it.”” In Science there is 
a complete ignoring of “the very basis of truth about ourselves. The 
whole world becomes a machine and then there can be no question of 
looking upon the Creator as Father or as Mother” (Personality, p. 157). 
It will need a whole volume for the study of Rabindranath’s entire 
philosophy. But, the students of philosophy will agree with me, in the 
light of what has been said so far that Rabindranath’s contribution to 
modern theism is a unique development of the metaphysical ideas that had 
been struggling for self-expression since the time of Chandidas and the 
mendicant singers of Bengal. Particularly noteworthy is the philosophic 
form which these ideas assumed at the hands of the Vaisnava poets of 
the post Chaitanya period. 

It will be evident to every careful student of Rabindranath’s analysis 
that the doctrine of finite God, which is advocated by some of the modern 
representatives of the religious life and experience, is the result of aconfu- 
sion between the particular and the universal. The universal person is 
not one of the many persons that are externally related to one another. 
“The notion of a bare, self-identical Infinite’, as excellently put by Prin- 
cipal Caird, “‘which does not embrace in it that which seems to contra- 
dict it’? is an impossible idea in the sphere of spiritual relations. ‘A spiri- 
tual infinitude which merely fills, or spreads itself to the exclusion of all 
other being but its own, would not be truly infinite’. And the reason 
for the defect of such a notion, as emphasised by Caird, is that a self- 
identical Infinite would be an Infinite incapable of that which “is the 
highest attribute of spirit’? namely, sympathy, love, a life “in the being 
and life of others.’? How closely Caird’s analysis approaches the stand- 
point of Rabindranath needs no comment. 

Those who are interested in the controversial aspect of the question 
of the philosophical implications of Rabindranath’s works will be repaid 
by a perusal of the dissertation which was submitted by Dr. V. S. Nara- 
vane for admission to the D. Phil. degree of the Allahabad University in 
1946. We may conclude this short study with the remarks which Pro- 
fessor S. Radhakrishnan made more than four decades ago. ‘The right 
procedure’, he said, “regarding the fusing together of the different ele- 
ments tossed from outside into the national crucible, is indicated roughly 
in the writings of Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan 

Das. In them we see the faint promise of a great future, some signs of 
a triumph over scholasticism, as well as a response to the discovery of a 
great culture. While drawing upon the fountains of humanist idealism 
in India’s past, they show a keen appreciation of Western thought.” 
(Indian Philosophy, Volume IT, p. 780.). 


« 
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THE LAW OF FITNESS 


RALPH B. WINN 


IVIGS have always dreamt of some hidden power that only unusual 
individuals could master—of words like ‘open sesame,” of things 
like a philosopher’s stone, of an elixir of life, in short, of some kind 
of magic. 

Most of these dreams have proved to be just that, dreams. But the 
generative power underlying them, human imagination, happens to be 
the greatest gift of men and the unavoidable ingredient of all religion, 
art, literature, science, and philosophy—of creative ability of any sort. 

However, imagination is not a reliable power. By itself, it is more 
likely to lead one’s mind astray to belief in fiction, even falsity. And if 
the resulting picture before the mind is attractive enough, one becomes | 
dazed and, consequently, blind to reality and truth. Imagination is a 
safe guide only—yes, only—when it is thoroughly grounded in facts, the 
most important of which can be recognized through understanding alone. 
And to obtain a wealth of understanding is a lifetime accomplishment 
even for the most brilliant men and women, But it is important for all 
people to know that individuals rich in insights and tolerant wisdom are 
always worth listening to. 

The most fertile kind of understanding lies not so much in 
recognizing facts for what they are (which is wonderful enough in itself) 
as rather in grasping and assimilating the general rules of how elements 
of reality operate and are related among themselves, in brief, the rules 
of facts. 

Among such great generalizations a few deserve to be mentioned. 
If we turn, for instance, to the early period of Ancient Greece, we find 
these fruitful conclusions: ‘Nothing happens by chance, but everything | 
through a cause and of necessity” (Leukippus, Sth century B. C.). This 
principle now underlies almost everything we call “scientific.”’ Pythagoras | 
(c. 572- 97 B.C.), his older contemporary, opened another promising 
fleld for human intellects by declaring that “number rules the universe,’’ 
and thus prepared the ground for mathematics. And Leukippus’ you- 
nger contemporary, Antiphon (480 409 B. C.), uttered a pregnant truth 
by stating that “the Commands of man-made law are artificial, those of 
nature necessary.”’ 

As we turn, skipping many centuries, to our own great period of 
scientific advancement, we observe once more that its most notable 
achievements, too, are but creatures of imagination controlled by 
understanding. 

We are all aware, of course, of the value of the inventions upon 
which our technological civilization has been constructed, such as the 
steam engine, incandescent lamp, airplane and automobile, radio and 
television. But note: in one way or another, all these things are visible 
and tangible. They readily appeal to ordinary common sense. For these 
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very resasons, however, the greatest findings of the last century or two may 
actually be neglected and disregarded in comparison to what an average 
citizen regards as the highest products of his civilization. Naturally 
enough, he appreciates the significance of new speed and power, of new 
forms of entertainment and comfort. Bui the dazzling and soothing 
‘practical’? discoveries and innovations of our age may actually bind 
him to what counts most in our civilization: the great insights—the rules 
of facts—out of which it all arose in the first place. He should be, there 
fore, reminded of the familiar truth that seeds precede flowers and fruit. 

In the realm of science, too, applied developments—with all their glamor 
and tangible benefits—follow from, and depend upon, basic theoretical 
findings. In other words, all the things an average citizen so greatly 
admires are but incidental by-products of the rare insights formulated 
as rules of facts. 

The greatest achievements of our age lie, consequently, elsewhere ¢ 
than in tangible things, however useful and attractive they may be. What 
are, then, some of the most significant discoveries of our period of 
history ? They are too numerous to list, but they can be exemplified, if 
we are permitted to choose somewhat at random, by the following ones: 

The law of supply and demand 
The doctrine of evolution 

The periodic table of elements 
The theory of relativity 

Some other important truths have been expressed more eloquently 
perhaps, though more vaguely, in such profound declarations as: 


| “A science that hesitates to forget its founders is lost’? (Alfred N. 


Whitehead) 
| “Truth has nothing to do with nationality” (Augusto Vera) 
| - - “To the ideal of freedom, law and morality are indispensably 
requisite’? (George W. Hegel) 
ve “Government of the people, by the people, for the people’ 
(Abraham Lincoln) 
“Democracy without leadership is weaker than water’? (Jan C. R 


Smuts) 
Sa NON -cooperation with evil is as much a . duty as cooperation with 
Good” (Mohandas K. Gandhi) 

ji “TI do not agree with a word you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it” (Voltaire) 

Unfortunately, however, our civilization does not grow uniformly 
and harmoniously, but rather by whims and jumps, possibly because 
social progress follows its own logic, or possibly because the so-called 
authorities or the public in general are in charge of “go ahead”’ signals. 
Whatever it be, each age makes its own emphases in science, sometimes 
on politics or economics, sometimes on psychology or sociology, and 
sometimes on astronomy or physics. Some areas of knowledge, for 
instance ethics, are hardly ever encouraged to grow and change to any 
appreciable degree. And some laws of nature, obvious though they may 
be, remain persistently in the shadows, lost and disregarded. 

Among the latter kind of laws of nature—and incidentally also among 
rules of everyday life—we find the law of fitness. It accounts for what 
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is possible and also for what is impossible and undesirable in human 

undertakings, material, ideational or social, and even, remarkably : 

cnough, in the operations of nature itself. 
Take, for example, your own automobile. When does it work 

smoothly, and when has it to be hauled to the garage ? Its parts are 

made to fit. There are no parts which are really superfluous, except 

when they are made for decoration. They are all supposed to belong | 

together. When something gets out of balance or order, a mechanic has 

to fit the parts once more, or perhaps to replace the missing, worn-out, 

broken item. 


Or look at the plants. Palms are not found in every country: they 
need warmth throughout the year; they require special conditions to 
survive. Firs apparently prefer more temperate climates. Cactuses are 
adapted to dry surroundings. Water-lilies need plenty of moisture and 
an opportunity to float on the surface of water. Fitness and unfitness of 
one kind or another play an undeniable role in the distribution of plants 
on earth. And on the moon they cannot grow at all. | 

Then examine almost anything in material nature. Salt dissolves in 
water, but oil has to float on its surface. Ice iscommon in the vicinity 
of the North Pole, but extremely rare along the Equator. Mercury may 
be just right for a thermometer, but blood will not do. Everything has 
its place and time. Everything either fits or does not fit in any particular 
place—throughout the universe. Each environment, too, sets its own 
conditions. There are attractions and repulsions, compatibilities and 
incompatibilities, harmonies and disharmonies. The law of fitness is ! 
the law of order. That is why nature can be studied, and knowledge can 
be derived from it. 


> Just as everything has to “get along’? with other substances and 
forces, so every creature, no matter how small and humble, has to find a 
suitable place for itself in the wide world. But this is not always easy, 
for animals have to live not only among animals, but also within a 
complex environment assigned to them by nature. Everybody and 
everything sets its own conditions of co-existence. Everybody and 
everything has to meet these conditions, too, to become sufficiently 
adjusted to them. The alternative is to fail or even to perish. Thus we 
see that fitness, in various forms and degrees, is the foundation of all 
life and its continuity. 


With regard to struggle for existence and ‘natural selection’? among 
various species, nature is the ultimate judge determining ‘the survival 
of the fit.” But with regard to many other material factors, it is also 
something else: it prescribes each creature what to do and how to doit; of 
how to live and where to go. And the creature usually obeys and tries to 
do what seems to be biologically best. As a result, birds fly in the air, 
while they are neither capable nor inclined to live and swim under water, 
For a similar reason, hyenas go out to look for food in the darkness 
of night. And mosquitoes instinctively know that, whenever they have 
an opportunity, they will suck human blood. Even when it amounts to 
suicide. 
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Meterial objects are not aware of what happens to them. They make 
no choice; they have no feelings. But the animals and, of course, human 
beings are endowed with consciousness. They know the meaning of 
pleasure and pain. They may be aware of fitness or unfitness, and can 
usually do something about it. 

So let us briefly consider the human body. As long as it remains 
reasonably normal, healthy and fit, everything goes well. But disease 
germs may get into it, and the individual develops mumps, pneumonia 
or leprosy, as the case may be. Or the man becomes old, and _ his 
organism begins to lose its previous agility and vigor; his eyesight or 
hearing weakens, his blood pressure rises, his bones become brittle. It 
cannot be denied that there are sume evident limitations of the humin 
body, and sometimes nothing can be done about them. 

Again, consider the human mind and personality. Some people a-e 
undeniably intelligent, successful in competition of life; others have to be 
satisfied with an inferior status in their community. Some people are 
well adjusted to the ways of their social group; others are maladjusted 
and possibly suffer feelings of inferiority. For any individual or group, 
to be fit is the condition of health, happiness, success, and occasiona'ly 
even of survival itself. Fitness may not last forever but, as long as it 
lasts, it is of undeniable importance. 

Even a limited knowledge and understanding of the law of fitness 
permits most people, especially during their youth, to do what is only 
right: to examine their educational needs, career plans, marriage prospects, 
and whatever else may be of vital significance to them. It always pays 
for all of us to think twice whenever we face a difficult issue, simply 
because we are not really our own enemies. That is why it is always so 
terribly important to scrutinize our mode of living and goals ahead from 
the standpoint of fitness. That is why we must ask, realistically and 
without self-deception, questions like these: Am I really capable of suc- 
ceeding in this profession ? Would I not be happier in that trade ? What 
am I best fitted for ? Shouldn’t I complete my education before I marry? 
Merely to wish, merely to hope for is not enough. Happiness and success 
are normally decided by facts, not by illusions— though courage might 
now and then help. 

As we now see, no doubt, the law of fitness applies in some form 
to all things—to you and me, to every group and nation, to eagles and 
snakes, to roses and weeds, to snow-flakes and raindrops, to fire and 
stone. It determines what belongs where, what will work well or badly, 
what will survive or perish. Even science has to take this truth into 
consideration, for facts do not stand apart but belong together, in some 
sort of relationship. 

The law of fitness explains even the operation of the laws of nature, 
for it is the law of order anywhere. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PEACE 


BLODWEN DAVIES 


Ihe 1959 Dr. Norman Z. Alcock was a very successful man about 
forty years of age. As a younger man he has been one of the physicists 
engaged in war research on atomic power and he had also been one of 
the celebrated team working under Sir Robert Watson-Watt on radar. ! 
He now held a scientific post with a big industrial firm, supervising 110 ! 
engineers and earning Dollars 15,000 a year. He was married and had a 
family, and lived in a ten room house on a lake shore estate at Oak- 
ville, near Toronto, in Canada. But in the back of the mind of this en- 
terprising and successful man some deeply rooted ideas were growing big 
with purpose. In war time research one of his colleagues was P. A. M. 
Blackett, a Nobel Prize winner. While he worked on defence problems, | 
— Dr. Blackett talked about the fact that two-thirds of the world’s people 
were hungry and sick. ‘While we worried about the war, “Dr. Alcock 

recalled, “che was thinking about after the war.’ 
It was one of the ideas that had been at the back of his mind all 
these years, said Dr. Alcock, and then it moved up front. When the re- 
mark was made he was a young scientist who saw in nuclear physics an 
exciting new area of human adventure. He admits he was immature on 
social problems in those days. Now he began to ponder the relations of 
physical sciences to the social sciences and his critical mind began to 
wonder whether or not too much emphasis was now placed on the physical 
P sciences and too little on the social sciences. 
“Research in physics,’® he once said, “falls into four areas: first, 
there is pure research and it seemed to me that we could do without that 
for a while. After all, everybody has cyclotrons now. Then there’s mil- 
-_ itary research, which is simply detrimental. Industrial research in the 
' west is devoted (a) to a lot of frivolities we don’t need and (b) to building up 
the wealth of the western world and thus aggravating a lot of social issues.”” 

But what, in fact, were the chief world problems: starvation ? the 
population explosion ? the threat of nuclear war ? He knew that nuclear 
war the world’s greatest problem and would spell out the end of the 
world as we know it. 

Then his incisive scientific mind, weighing all the available facts, 
came to a deliberate decision: he would devote all his energies and his 
resources to an attempt to find a way to solve the problem of peace or 
war, not as one person, but as part of a massive attack on the follies in 
which humanity had become entangled. 

Dr. Alcock discovered that he was not alone in his viewpoint or in 
. his willingness to make sacrifices to get at the truth about war and peace. 
All over the world were little groups thinking out the same problem un- 
der varying conditions, mostly without funds and in scholarly leisure. 
i He also realized that we were already fifteen years late, and that we had 
| only five years to find a solution. His mind went back to the crash pro- 
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gram which produced radar in the United Kingdom, one of the two fac- 
tors, (the other was the atomic bomb) most decisive in winning the war. 
That experience had left an indelible impression on his consciousness and 
character. In time he conceived the idea that a crash program based on 
the principles of co-operation which governed the radar project, was the 
only hope for a scientific study of the possibility not only of preventing 
war, but of making way for a warless world. 

So this pioneering scientist gave up his job, his security, his way of 
life, and settled down to two years of search for the facts about things as 
they are in this area and for the ideas which were essential to the forma- 
tion of a plan to meet the human crisis. 


A few months ago he was ready to present his project to public 
appraisal and make an appeal for the help of his nation. He had loyal 
supporters among his friends who acted also as critics, helping him shape A 
the presentation of the plan in the most simple and direct form. He em- 
erged into the public eye with a brochure of forty pages called The Bridge 
of Reason and asked Canadians to launcha campaign to raise four million 
dollars by voluntary contributions, to set up in 1962 the Canadian Peace : 
Research Institute on the campus of one of the universities as the pilot 
project for similar institutes around the world, concentrating on five years 
work to prevent nuclear war and establish world peace. 
Canadians are slow to enthusiasms of any kind, but this appeal 
uuleashed resources of goodwill and hope and altruism. Massive Aid 
flowed in from distinguished men, glad to serve as directors of the plan, 
from men and women in radio, tv and press who offered publicity of 
many kinds worth a fortune, from others who undertook the demanding 
work of organizing the appeal to the public for funds. 


This year anywhere from twenty-five to fifty-five full time, adequ- : 
ately paid scientists will get together in Canada to begin work on the in- 
itial project which will inaugurate what everyone hope will be a world 
girdling chain of institutes, united in a scientific search for the truth about 
peace. 
The Bridge of Reason is the text book of this plan. The institutes 
are to have five basic characteristics. A. Each must be independent of 
the national government and of one another. B. They must be financed 
both by private contributions and by contracts and grants from 
governments. C. They must be committed to working closely with their 
governments by specific assignments for research. D. They have to be ass- 
ured of complete intercommunication between institutes by using unclas- 
sified data only in their work. E. They must be widely dispersed through- 
out the world to reflect as many viewpoints as possible. 


For this last reason, while two million dollars are being sought to 
inaugurate the Canadian Peace Research Institute, two more millions are 
to be collected to set up an international fund to help other institute to 
establish themselves. 


Another concept is that of ‘‘the critical few.’’ Any few scientists 
can constitute a peace research institute, but in order for the related insti- 
tutes to make the essential impact on the collective human mind as public 
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opinion, and so on national governments, there must be a sizable group at 
work. This group Dr. Alcock called “the critical few.’ In speculative 
thinking of the size of this group he arrives tentatively at the round num- 
ber of at least 2000 scientists, representing the intentions of the countries 
involved and able to speak with authority as representatives of citizens 
determined to avert a war of folly. 

So far the will of humanity as a whole to survive is unvoiced, while 
the element which President Eisenhower, in his last speech as president, 
called the “military —industrial complex,’’ by the sheer weight of money- 
power, has the loudest voice in a world paralyzed by fear. 

Dr. Alcock refers to the fact that the United States hasa defence 
budget of more that 40,000,000,000 dollars, yet the Senate Disarmament 
Committee, which has asked repeatedly for 400,000 dollars for studies 
relating to disarmament, has been refused. Yet this is a sum that is one 
thousandth of one percent of the war preparadedness budget. 

The weapons of scientific research, Dr. Alcock writes in The Bridge 
of Reason, should be used because they are the most powerful tools ava- 
ilable to man. ‘It was man’s ability to reason critically in the physical 
sciences which caused his phenomenal progress in technology—for good 
or evil. It was his ability to reason critically in the biological sciences 
which caused him to rid himself of his ancient ailments and diseases and 
to grow food in abundance. And it will be his ability to reason critically 
in the social sciences that will bring about equal advances in the field of 
social diseases. And the greatest of these is war.” 

Today ninty percent of funds for science is spent for the physical 
sciences, nine percent for the biological and one percent for the social 
sciences. “This imbalance,”’ he writes, “isone of the tragedies of our day- 
But if the balance is to be corrected, somewhere a start must be made. 
We believe that the scientific approach applied to the problem of peace 
can be such a start. One might even expect that a network of Peace 
Research Institutes would grow into applied research centers of social 
science comparable with today’s great Institutes of Technology or Schools 
of Medicine.” 


Dr. Alcock believes that many distinguished and thoughtful scien- 
tists would join Research Institutes if they were established in their 
countries but at present they have no place to go to work full time on 
peace. He belives that the funds must be available to offer scientists and 
scholars and writers the equivalent of what they would earn in their own 
jobs, so that it is possible for the best men and women available to be 
attracted and able to do the work without being asked to make great 
sacrifices to do so. 

Men who make war are well paid. Why should those who seek to 
make peace be asked to make undue sacrifices ? 

Dr. Alcock wants to see independent Institutes set up soon around 
the world because it is the quickest way to get the program into motion. 
Yt would take years to get a central authority set up with the support of 
scores of national governments. Non-governmental agencies can act 
with greater despatch. The more deeply rooted the Institutes are in the 
public of each nation, the better. He quotes Dr. Brock Chisholm who 
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advised those who wanted to work for world peace “to go home...that is 
where the lag is, not in the United Nations.” 

The requirements for those who are to make up the critical few are 
impressive, as outlined by Dr. Alcock. They must first be possessed of 
a great urgency with respect to war and peace. They must be first and 
foremost internationally, not nationally, oriented, professionally self-pro- 
pelled and very competent; co-operatively related to their own govern- 
ments. They must be easy workers in harness. They must be willing to 
drop their present quests and commitments and ‘throw their energies 
reputations into the search for peace.” 

**Probably such men and women are only found in trace quantities 
in our scientific populations—one tenth or one fiftieth of one percent... 
there may be just enough of them to form our critical few if they but 
find each other.” 

The first project of each institute is most important, for on its suc- 
cessful completion and application rests the future of any institute. It 
must be chosen with painstaking care, and once implemented, must be 
adequately publicized, if more assignments are to follow. Prestige will 
make it easier to attract exceptional scholars, funds, support and confi- 
dence. 

Dr. Alcock quotes Dr. Leo Szilard; 

“No one man working alone is likely to come up with an adequate 
analysis of all the problems involved. Moreover, it will take political 
and social inventions to evolve an organized world community that may 
remain indefinitely at peace. But real progress could, I believe, come 
rather fast if it were possible to gather--from among the several nations invo- 
Ived—men who could work as a team and being free from government 
responsibilities could experiment with ideas and explore the feasibility of 
various approaches without in any way committing their governments. 
There is room, of course, for more than onesuch team to try their hands 
at the task.” 

As Dr. Alcock says, no one man can be expected to meet the chal- 
lenge of the day. Nor can a hundred men working alone come up with 
solutions to all the problems concerned. But one thousand men working 
together as teams and free of government responsibilities, might just dis- 
cover the political and social inventions needed for a warless world. 
Therefore let us search for these critical few in the five or ten years left 
to us they may be our brightest hope.” 
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THE NATURE AND TYPES OF OBLIGATION 


N. K. DEVARAJA 
I 


IME rar ex; erience, comprising the perception of moral distinc- 
tions and the propensity to pass moral judgments, is a ubiquitous feature 
of all human societies. The existence of moral life is bound up with the 
feeling of moral obligation, which is sharply distinguished from inclination. 
Obligation is a kind of necessity for someone to do something. As used 
in ethical literature the term definitely excludes causal necessity of all 
kinds, physical, biological, psychological, etc. That necessity seems to 
be implied by the term inclination. The phenomenon of felt obligation, 
as it occurs in moral life, seems to involve two contrary factors: on the 
one hand there is the recognition on the the part of the person concern- 
ed that something ought to be done (or ought to have been done) by 
him under a certain set of circumstances; on the other there is the 
awareness accompanied either by prudential calculation or by the 
perception of the strength of the inclination or temptation to be overcome, 
that one may not after all do it. The felt obligation is a force or factor 
which, to borrow a phrase from Leibnitz, ‘inclines without necessitating.” 

Inclination is characteristic of man as a biophysiological organism 
and as a psycho-social being; obligation characterizes his life as involved 
in the pursuit of impersonally significant values. 


The data of ethics consist roughly of the following: (a) various 
types of obligation and conflicts of obligation experienced by historical 
persons in different sets of circumstances; (b) judgments and reflections 
respecting those obligations and conflicts embodied in the moral and 
legal codes and ethical writings of communities and individuals; and (c) 
pen-portraits and estimates of various types of heroic or ideal personal- 
ities to be met with in the literary and other kinds of writing belonging 
to different peoples and communities. It may be added that the codes, 
estimates, etc. referred to above are fashioned and propagated not by 
the commen man, but by the elite or recognised experts and leaders in 
different communities. Just as in the history of a community the experts 
of one generation may be superseded by the experts of another generation, 
so in the history of civilised nations the opinions of some experts may 
come to be more widely accepted than those of others. Opinions 
concerning the heroic personalities belonging to different times and 
places, too, may be gradually modified. Analoguous changes may occur in 
opinions respecting masterpieces of art and literature and the judgments 
passed on those masterpieces. Ethics and Aesthetics have generally to 
concern themselves with opinions in their respective fields which have 
come to prevail among contemporary experts in different civilized societies. 


It is wrongly supposed that the work of moral philosophy is to 
furnish proofs or offer justifications why certain obligations should be 
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accepted. A moral obligation remains an obligation and a morally good 

act remains a commendable act whether or not philosophers are able to 
find good proofs or reasons for judging it to be so. Analoguously 

Kalidasa and Dante will remain great poets whether or not experts are | 
able to give correct analyses of their greatness. By his reasoned judgment 
an expert merely explains the already recognised goodness or greatness 
of an action or life or a masterpiece. The explanatory or justifying 
principle invented or invoked by the expert derives whatever strength it 
has from the intuited moral or aesthetic significance attaching to 
particular actions, art-works, etc. and not vise versa. 

What, then, is the proper business of ethics ? Ethics is concerned 
to analyse and interpret the nature of the phenomena of moral obligation 
so as to enable us to assign to each kind of obligation its proper place 
in the purpose-ful lives of individuals and societies. Analysis is definition; 
it should disclose to us the generic and specific features which characteriz2 
the phenomena of obligation. Interpretation should furnish us with 
principles which would enable us to arrange various types of obligation 
in an intelligible order. The aim of analysis is to seize the essential 
traits o7 characters of the phenomena being investigated that of interpreta- 
tion to define the mutual bearings of those phenomena in respect of a 
relevant characteristic. Both these enterprises are theoretical, and involve 
creation of concepts, constructs or hypotheses which would meet the 
demands for specific types of understanding or intelligibility with respect 
to the phenomena in question. Both analysis and interpretation in 
philosophy may be carried on at different levels of generality; and the 
interpretation at the highest level would correspond to explanation in 
the light of theories practised by the physical sciences. 

I contemplate the following procedure for discussing the issues in 
hand. I shall first propose two sets of concepts or principles which in my 
view can explain respectively (1) the nature of moral obligation; and (2) 
the conflicts arising from different types of obligation, as well as the 
relative urgency and significance of those obligations. I shall also indicate » 
how and how far those concepts or principles can be derived from the hasic 
postulate of human creativity defined as the propensity to pursue values in 
the light of felt preferences. This will be followed by an attempt to 
distinguish and arrange in a hierarch'cil order different kinds of 
obligation interpreted in thelight of those principles and postulates. 


It 


Before embarking on the above plan of discussion I would like to 
indicate and give reasons for rejecting two solutions of the problem of 
obligation which have been historically influential. First, I reject the 
view, elaborated in Plato’s Republic that the doing of one’s duty or of 
what is obligatory is or always even generally advantageous to the agent. 
The view finds considerable support in Bishop Butler and even in Kant, 
who believes that virtue will ultimately be rewarded with happiness by 
God. It seems to ne that this view is clearly inconsistent with the follo- 
wing cases of the performance of duty: the paying of a debt owed to a 
rich man by a poor man; the sacrificing of one’s interest for the sake of 
a stranger or of community; the risking of his life by a soldier for his 
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country or by a swimmer for a drowning man. Examples like these could 
be multiplied indefinitely. Moral rules and moral conduct do not always 
seem to have a prudential basis. The rejection of this view, however, 
should not be taken to imply that obligation cannot be explained with 
reference to some kind of good impersonally conceived. And here I find 
myself in disagreement with another influential view, i. e. that of the 
intuitionists and the deontologists. No action, I hold, is likely to be 
right or obligatory which does not produce any good for anybody. May 
be the good produced by some right actions (of the individual or the 
state) is only negative, consisting in the removal of a feeling of frustration 
or in the discouragement of an inclination either in the evil-doer himself 
or in the spectators with minds akin to his. Nor can I see how an evil 
inclination can be defined except in terms of the desire to produce 
(unmerited) suffering or frustration. A poor man who does not pay back 
a debt on the promised date because he cannot, is morally on a different 
footing from the other man, also poor, who does not pay not merely 
because he cannot but also because he has noreal inclination to pay back 
and is bent on frustrating the legitimate demand and expectation of the 
creditor. On the other hand a poor man and even a robber (who means 
to dispose of the stolen money in helping the poor) may not be unjusti- 
fied in withholding payment to the rich man, or in depriving him of 
money, if the latter has accumulated wealth by evil means. The deontol- 
ogists, Iam suggesting, are wrong in holding obligation to be either 
inexplicable or unconditional. 


HI 


I think the phenomena of moral obligations admit of explanation 
with reference to two concepts, the concept of “desert”, and the concept 
of ‘‘fittingness” or “suitability to circumstances” introduced by Professor 
C. D. Broad. There is a sense in which the first concept may be said to 
be included in the second, for what is deserved by a person is something 
which it is fitting in the circumstances for him to get by way of reward 
or punishment. However, it is better if the term desert is confined to 
what appears to become due to a person on account of hisown conduct. 
A poor man may deserve to be help:d with my money, but that money 
could not be included in his “deserts’’. That the poor should be helped 
by the rich can be explained only on the principle of overall suitability 
to circumstances. 

The notion of “desert” has played a significant role in the history 
of world’s ethico-religious thought. There seems to be present in us an 
innate demand to the effect that a person should get what he deserves in 
terms of happiness, misery, etc. This may be called a demand for justice 
cr just return for the individua}’s behaviour, absolutely and in relation 
to his fellow-beings; it also expresses itself in the feelings of sympathy, 
gratitude, revenge, etc. The Indian Law of Karma is an attempted 
rationalization of the same demand as also are the notions of heaven and 
hell and the Day of Judgment. The Nyaya—Vaisesika school of philoso- 
phy no less than Kant find it possible to argue for the existence of God 


on the basis of this demand of our nature. ; ; - 
The demand may arise as a blind or irrational impulse, but it is not 


unreasonable. It implies the recognition that the human individual is a 


=p) 
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free agent deliberately engaged in the creation, distribution, and exchange 
of values and disvalues. It also implies every individual’s natural right 
to enjoy the fruits of his labour, and his right not to be thwarted in his 
reasonable expectations. When such a thwarting is due to chance or the 
“conspiracy of circumstances’’ it is called bad luck or a calamity, which 
calls for our sympathy; when due to man, it is a case of injury or 
injustice of being wronged to different degrees, and calls for our resent- 
ment and denunciation, if not active infliction of punishment, in respect 
of the person or persons concerned. 

We sometimes expect a treatment in virtue of our being members 
of a family, community, or nation, so that the good and evil doings of 
those with whom we are related seem reasonably to visit us. 

The notion of underlying fittingness, though less easily defined, has 
been equally operative in man’s judgments of worth, chiefly in those 
relating to behaviour involving good will or lack of it in a general sense. 
If I see a small child moving towards fire or a snake, it becomes my 
duty to prevent him from reaching the object of danger. Given the 
present advanced methods and means of production, it is the duty of 
rulers and administrators to see that they are used for the maximum 
foreseeable benefit of the people. In a society where electricity has been 
discovered, it would be criminal for rulers (unless they are ignorant and 
Or superstitous) to prevent its use and exploitation by the public. If 
capitalism leads to decreased production of useful goods, then capitalism 


as a way of organising society involves what the Marxists call a 
contradiction. 


Insistence on ‘‘desert”’ implies that human beings should he treated 
as free agents engaged in producing and enjoying values; that on 
“fittigness’? seems to enjoin that they should actively plan for the pro- 
duction of values and the prevention of disvalues. The twofold insistence 
seems to derive from the recognition of man’s creative freedom and _ his 


right to it on the one hand and his presumed duty to pursue values on 
the other. 


Here it may be noted that the concepts of ‘desert’ and ‘‘filtingness”’ 
are by themselves not quite adequate to explain the facts of obligation. 
To them must be added the notions of values and disvalues which are 
“deserved” and which are ‘“‘demanded”’ by circumstances as being fit to 
be produced, eliminated, or prevented from emergence. These latter 
concepts are still more necessary for explaining the conflicts of obligation. 
In fact, it is the plurality of goods or values to be pursued and evils to 
be avoided by man which gives rise to the phenomenon of conflicting 
obligations. It follows from this that the deontologists’ interpretation of 
moral facts and judgments is as one-sided as that of the axiologists (i. e., 
those who define duty only with reference to the goods or values to be 
produced). 

Conflicts of obligation seem to be resolvable on the following two 
principles: (1) Prevention of unmerited or avoidable suffering is a greater 
obligation than the production or conferring of positive good. (2) Among 
positive goods those relating to the culture of the personality are to be 
preferred to those which affect the bio-social being of man. From these 
the following corollary may be drawn: (3) Among cultural goods pre- 
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ference should be given to those which, in addition to being ends in 
themselves, tend to help the individual and mankind in their fight against 
evil (i. e., the propensity to cause unmerited suffering), ignorance and | 
suffering. These principles should help us to clarify our intuitions 
: concerning typical cases of conflicting obligation and also to understand 
the different degrees of admiration, gratefulness and reverence felt by | 


men towards various historical personages. However, it is not claimed 
that the principles can be used as a rule of thumb, obviating the need of 
reflection in individual cases, and eliminating completely the possibility | 
of differences of opinion. In some cases, indeed, it may not be possible | 
at all to choose between two courses of action or two obligations. 


I should keep the promise to pay back a debt within stipulated 
time, and even the promise to meet a person at a theatre, because non- 
” fulfilment of the promise is likely to interfere with the plans and 
calculations of the party concerned, thereby causing undeserved trouble 
or inconvenience. No consideration of personal inconvenience or trouble 
should interfere with the fulfilling of the pledge or promise. However, if an 
° accident on the way involving a stranger who had to be removed tothe 
hospital prevents me from reaching the theatre in time, thereby wrecking 
the possibility of my friend’s enjoyment, I cannot possibly be blaimed by 
the friend unless he is an absolutely selfish and heartless fellow. Consider, 
however, a complicated case. If I do not pay my debt to Mr. X_ within 
the stipulated time, he may not be able to marry his daughter; if I do, 
I may not be able to secure necessary medical treatment for my mother 
or son suffering from the tuberculosis of the lungs. Here the only way to 
decide as to which course of action is more obligatory is to try to assess 
impartially how greater and less easily reparable suffering can be avoided. 


Any conflict of obligations is an indication that of two goods which 
I am expected to bring into existence only one seems to be permitted by 
the circumstances; or of two evils which should be prevented only one 
is avoidable in practice. The conflict points toward the existence of a 
fundamentally tragic element in life, which prevents us from fulfilling 
even our reasonable expectations with respect to the attainment of goods 
and the avoidance of evils. However, it does not seem to be correct that 
obligations are always other-regarding, and so have nothing to do with 
the pursuit of goods or values for ourselves. In the above case the 
conflict of obligations would be equally tragic if, instead of my mother 
or son, I myself needed treatment for tuberculosis. The tragic element 
would appear to be more pronounced the more my life were seem to be 
valuable for the welfare of my dependents and the world. The possibility 
cannot be ruled out that, in an extreme case, it may be the greater 
obligation on my part to spend the money on the treatment of my son 
who holds out the promise to be of great service to humanity as a poet, 
philosopher or statesman, than to make the promised payment to a person 
who, after all, like Shylock the Jew, may not be needing the money so 
urgently. In any case it is a wrong or evil not to fulfil the promise of 
payment, but in some cases it may be the lesser evil, for which suitable 
amends may be made in future. 
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The sanctity of a promise or contract ultimately derives from the 
..« °° sanctity of the individual’s right to creative freedom, which is the 
cpa indispensable basis for the realization of any value whatever. In cases 
ee where this freedom is clearly seen to be liable to be abused, it may be | 
our duty not to fulfill the promise or contract. I may not return the | 


8 gy o _ borrowed pistol to the owner if the latter is likely to commit suicide 
we er ce with it; and I may rightly repay the loan taken from the head ofa family 
“sot ‘to his wife or son if that head has in the meanwhile turned a debauch 


_» "likely to squander away the sum in defiance of the needs of the family. 
we nee ‘' This shows that the individual’s right to have fulfilled the agreements 

and contracts entered into with him may not be taken to be absolute and 
, °°. © unlimited. It is subject to the overriding consideration of the possibilities 
a ~ Of the avoidance of evils and the production of goods or values. 


ane taeht daaale Obligations flowing from contracts, etc. may also be modified by 
hg ing the deserts of the benefitting party. Even for reasons not directly connected # 
7 wi a with the contract, if the party to benefit deserves frustration and suffering 
oa. “eh the non-fulfilment of the contract may not only be not wrong but even 
ae . bea duty. It may be my public duty not to make good a promise made 


yo = _to a blackmailer or to a person subsequently discovered to be an enemy 
ae "of my country. This does not mean that contracts and promises may be 
eat ee * broken lightly. Dishonouring a promise or a contract may be justified 
ete “only i in those rare cases when the misery saved by that act would have 
far exceeded in amount the pain that has undoubtedly been caused. In 
ne <— ‘such cases, notice may also be taken of the evil likely to result from the 
oe ae “Setting up of a wrony precedent. Certain agencies such as the government, 
as “it seems, cannot violate a contract without producing much evil in the 
vie “form of general uncertainty and lack of confidence. 


see NY wes 


we _ The emphasis on the avoidance of evil is justified both psychologi- 
6 eee ‘cally and historically. The secret of the appeal of Buddhism and other 
rr _ \i pessimistic philosophies lies in their emphasis on the undesirableness and 
* * _ ,elimination of suffering. Such philosophies somehow look deeper than 
aahuese re sthose which dwell on the attractiveness of goods attainable in life. 


a 
° ee at ia : VI 

| gu _ Mr. Prichard has admitted that ‘obligation admits of degrees’, but 

ae eae > hei is ‘not agreeable to the axiologist’s thesis that the greater obligation 

| ” eonsists in originatiug the greater good. + I propose that a distinction 

be drawn between the urgency of an obligation and its quality, between 

the (Sreater obligation and the higher one. A greater obligation is one 


ad ; ¢ which. I must discharge here and now as a matter of duty; a higher 
ke obligation, on the other hand, demands my loyalty as a principle gover- 
toe * . ning the progress of my life and personality. The term “greater obligation” 


ay be longs to the vocabulary of morals, while the expression “higher 
, obligation’? forms part of the vocabulary of wisdom, i. e. the terminology 
ofa philosophy of life. The urgency of an obligation or duty is indicated 

; -roughly by the amount of resentment its non-performance produces in 
* * "the onlookers; while the quality of it is measured by the degree of 
" tn 


_ 3 See W. Sellers and G. Hospers (Ed.) Readings in Ethical Theory (New York, 
8 1952), HAS Prichard’s article, Does Moral Philosophy Rest ona Mistake ? p. 156 fn. 
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admiration, gratitude, reverence, etc. which its performance evokes. In 
general, people devoted to higher principles of living or higher values 
should not find it difficult to discharge their ordinary duties, but there 
may be cases when their relative indifference to ordinary values leads 
them to be negligent in respect of their more obvious obligations. I shall 
| conclude this discussion by arranging different types of obligation in a 
qualitative scale or order. This, however, cannot be done in accordance 
with a clear-cut and neat formula. The test proposed here is the intuitive 
(imaginative) —historical evaluation of lives devoted to the pursuit of 
different types of goods or values, or lives lived as illustrations of devotion 
chiefly to one kind of obligation or another. 
(1) The lowest type of obligation is to avo'd inflicting unmerited 
pain, frustration or suffering by dishonouring a contract or breaking a 
promise, or by failing to satisfy the legitimate claims and expectations 
i of others. Most of the social obligations including those towards our 
dependents fall under this class. Cephalus in Plato’s Republic defines 
justice in term of these obligations which he claims to have fully dis- 
charged. Almost all our basic duties belong to this category of obligations. 
« They constitute the indispensable minimum stock of duties for men as 
social beings. 

(2) A more heroic type of obligation consists in feeling concerned 
to prevent unmerited suffering by intervening on behalf of the victim against 
his opressers. Inalimited but-well defined sense this duty is performed 
by the police and the judiciary ina state. The creatively moral individual, 
however, has to go beyond the codified laws of the state and to detect 
and fight cases of subtler forms of injustice, social and political. Such an 
individual may feel called upon to question the very basis of legal and 
political authority, or of social customs and conventions. Obligations of 

. this type are thrust on a person not so much by social expectation as by 
his capacity or fitness for advancing a just cause and his willingness to 
take personal risks. Rebellions thinkers and revolutionary leaders such 
as Marx and Lenin, Nehru and De Valera, belong to this class of persons. 

» Such persons are endowed with a creative vision of the possibilities or 
conditions of justice and happiness, and with the courage and inclination 
to sacrifice lower personal goods and advantages for the sake of what 
they regard as higher values. It is implied in this account that prevention 
of unmerited suffering is a higher value than the enjoyment of personal 
quiet and safety. 

The above two types of obligation belong properly to the order of 
morality or duty. The type to be meationed next may more properly be 


said t> belong to the order of charity or virtue. ; 
(3) A person goes out helping others in an unobtrusive manner, 


and feels happy in being able to bring relief and happiness to others. A 
University Professor, not caring to buy a car for himself, chooses to help 
poor students by paying their fees. This type of altruistic conduct may 


be called chacity, and the virtue expressed therein saintliness. 
What are the differences between the second type of moral good- 


ness and the third ? Several things may be noted in this connection. The 
revolutionary thinker or leader, in virtue of his identification witha class 
or country, may himself be among the victims of the injustice which he 
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fights. Or he may be driven to fight by the resentment he feels towards 
an unrepentant and insolent oppresser,, or by the hope to be able to 
assert himserf against him in future. He may also feel encouraged to gu 
on fighting by the admiration and applause given by the multitude. In any 
of these cases his conduct cannot be regarded as being wholly disinter- 
ested and therefore purely virtuous, i. e., determined solely by moral 
sentiments and considerations. 

The performance of duty involves conflict and strain which are ab- 
sent in the practice of saintly charity. The heroic variety of moral acti- 
vity evokes applause and admiration mixed with gratitude, charity and 
saintliness arouse a sense of grateful regardand reverence. The heroically 
dutiful person is seen risking his security and sacrificing his comfort-—- 
things for which he normally cares; the saintly man seems to be above 
the needs for comfort and security. 

The moral disposition in all its manifestations involves the sense of 
justice which is the ethical counterpart of cognitive objectivity. Both 
these qualities derive from normatity which, as was shown in a previous 
chapter, is closely allied to impersonality. 

The saintly man is not merely impersonal and normal, he is super- 
normal. He is not only unmindful of the personal-like the heroic man- 


of-duty—but seems to be above the requirements characteristic of the 
normal person. 


(4) Both duty and virtue have reference to an “other”. I seem to 
have the metaphysical or ontological obligation (whatever that expression 
may mean) to prefer the higher to the lower in my cognitions, feelings 
and volitions, irrespective of their repercussions on my fellow-beings. 1 
have, in other words, an obligation to cultivate wisdomand to live in the 
light of that wisdom. I seem also to have an obligation to share and pro- 
pagate that wisdom. Wisdom may be defined as the capacity to discri- 
minate between higher and lower ends, and between higher and lower 
dispositions. This type of wisdom seems to be as necessary as creative 
freedom for the development of a truly good and virtuous life. Only a 
truly wise man—it seems to have been supposed by most of the moral 
and religous teachers—can be truly unselfish and good. Wisdom, in other 
words, is a weapon for fighting the most important type of evil, viz. 
moral and spiritual evil, the evil that infects the individual's will and dis- 
position thereby sowing the seeds of misery and suffering for him as well 
as for those who would have dealings with him. 

Teachers like the Buddha and Socrates help humanity not so much 
by relieving their temporary suffereings, as by sharing with them the 
secrets which have raised their selves above smaller concerns and elevated 
them to the heights of sublime detachment and serene contemplation. 
Those who szek the highest wisdom may be called philosophers; those 
who live that wisdom are saints; and those who propagate such wisdom 
by example and precept are prophets. In the cultural history of man pro- 
phets like the Buddha and Lao Tse have been rated higher and consid- 
ered greater than relatively passive saints and mere philosophers. 

If we now raise the question, “Can duty or obligation be defined 
with reference to goods and values to be produced ?”” The reply would 
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be as follows. Right and duty may be deduced from the concept of the 
good provided the latter is conceived as including, not only pleasure, 
knowledge, virtuous disposition, etc., but also the following: the creative 
freedom of the individual and his right to satisfaction through punish- 
ment of those who seek to violate it, These latter goods may be looked 
upon either as a restatement of the principle of desert or as deductions 
from it. In the sphere of morality it seems that a good which is worth 
seeking both as an end and as a means of the prevention of evil and or 
suffering is suprior to other goods. The creative freedom of the individ- 
ual, i. e. his right to plan his life freely, seems to be a basic good not 
easily exchangeable with others. 


There seem to be only two types of obligation which are unconditi- 
Onally binding on all men, the obligation not to violate the creative free- 
dom others by causing undeserved frustration and/or suffering to them, 
and the obligation to seek wisdom and enlightenment. From the view- 
point of morality only that knowledge is worth seeking which would lead 
to the elimination of suffering and evil. All other obligations are relative 
to the powers and capacities on the one hand and the inclinations on the 
other of the persons concerned. Thus it cannot be my duty to actively 
fight for the removal of social injustice, if that fight interferes with my 
chosen vocation as a scholar and writer. Likewise I am under no oblig- 
ation to aspire to be a saint or a prophet, though itis my duty to develop’ 
my sense of the relative worth of different kinds of personalities, and to‘ 
extend admiration, respect and support where it is due. The obligation, 
indeed, is part of my duty to cultivate wisdom. However, it seems to be 
my metaphysical duty, so to Say, to exert myself to attain higher and 
higher levels of excellence in respect of the perfection for which I am 
temperamentally suited. This is not to deny that it is my duty to culti- 
vate the traditional virtues of temperance, courage, humility, etc. which 
are necessary for the attainment of all types of excellence, 
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FREUD, JUNG AND ADLER 


WILFRIED NOELLE 


Sire Freud has probably contributed more to the science of 
psychology than any of his contemporaries. His experiments in the 
various phases of psychology revealed entirely new fields in psychological 
thought and led to the foundation of the comparatively recent school of 
psycho-analysis. Carl Gustav Jung, Swiss psychologist and psychiatrist, 
and Alfred Adler, Austrian psychiatrist, were both contemporaries of Freud 
and were in the beginning prominent members of the psycho-analytical 
groups around Freud. But later both moved away and developed their 
own theories. Each of those three names stand for significant develop- 
ments on psycho-analytical studies and are representative of the many 
trends that have been and are still operative in psycho-analysis. 1 

I would like to touch briefly upon the more salient features of their 
several contributions to psycho-analysis, Born in 1856, Sigmund Freud, 
the founder of psycho-analysis, had no particular predeliction for medicine. 
However, influenced by Goethe’s essay ‘‘Die Natur’? (The nature), he 
entered the medical faculty in the University of Vienna, though he was 
attracted more by methods of scientific research than by medicine. Freud's 
primary interest lay in human beings rather than in the material world, 
and he had no great talent for mathematical or physical science. Research 
work in Briicke’s physiological laboratory fascinated him. His own 
researches on the central nervous system led to a decision after he had 
taken his medical degree in 1881 todevote himself to neurology. Financial 
considerations however compelled him to renounce his research work, 
and for a few years he was attached to a children’s clinic where he 
attained distinction by differentiating a form of paralysis known later by 
his name and by writing an important book on aphasia. 

At this time his attention was drawn by Breuer, an older Viennese 
colleague to the cathartic therapeutic benefit which a patient of his had 
derived from reviving forgotten painful memories while in a state of 
hypnosis. According to Breuer’s extraordinary experience, symptoms of 
hysteria were cured by getting his patient to recollect in a state of 
hypnosis the circumstances of their Origin and to express the emotions 
accompanying this. This ‘cathartic’ method of treatment was the starting 
point of what later became psycho-analysis. 

In 1885 Freud went to Paris to study under the great neurologist 
J. W. Charcot, whose moral support ” strengthened his determination to 


pursue the then revolutionary step of investigating hysteria from a_psy- 


1, Freud ancestors had dwelt once in Cologne-on-the-Rhine, then in Poland, 
Lithuania and Galicia. At the beginning of thc Nineteenth Century, they moved into 
Austrian Moravia, where probably their Austrian name, Freud, was acquired, it being 
required that all Jews should take Austrian names convenient for the tax collectors, see 
Rachel Baker: Sigmund Freud for tverybody, New York, 1955, p. 7. 

2 In some other book it says Charcot did not support him. 
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chological viewpoint. His studies met with immediate disapproval ‘frem 
his colleagues. On his return to Vienna Freud experimented with 
hypnosis, but later in place of hypnosis he decided to employ what is 
known as free association, the patient relaxing his conscious attention 
and merely relating his thoughts as they occur. 

Replacing hypnotism as a means of resusticating buried memories 
by the method of free association was an important departure and 
became the kernel of the psycho-analytical method, which Freud further 
elaborated for penetrating into the more buried regions of the mind. 
This led Freud to important discoveries concerning the structure and 
nature of various types of psychoneuroses and to extend these discoveries 
to the normal mind. The most fundamental of these discoveries were: 

Firstly, the existence of the unconscious and its dynamic influence 
On consciousness: the second was the fact that the splitting of the mind 
into Jayers is due to an intrapsychical conflict between various sets of 
forces, to one of which he gave the name ‘repression’, the third was the 
existence and importance of infantile sexuality, 

In addition, perhaps Freud’s most original discovery was that all 
dreams are disguised representations of repressed wishes and the night 
dream has the same meaning as the day dream or reverie. Struck by the 
frequency with which dreams entered into the material provided by his 
patients he made a penetrating study of his own dreams. 

A discovery of the greatest import however was as I mentioned 
earlier, the wider one concerning the region of unconscious mentality, 
that is of mental processes inaccessible to consciousness. By his com- 
pletely fresh understanding of the deepest layers ofhuman motives. Freud 
effected a revolution in our attitude towards the nature of mental 
functioning. The existence of the unconscious had often been guessed at 
by philosophers and poets, but Freud was the first who found a way of 
reaching it and exploring its essence. 

The discovery that most startled public opinion was the existence 
of infantile sexuality. Foe long vehemently doubted, it isnow almost a 
commonplace. Freud came to see in the unconscious conflicts over the 
child’s sexual attitude towards its parents not only the central factor in 
the neuroses, but a fundamental contribution to the formation of character 
in general, The sexual attitude together with the accompanying jealousy 
and hostility he refers to as oedipus complex. 

Freud and his followers applied these findings and conclusions to 
the study of many aspects of human activity. The particular mechanisms 
which Freud has found in the neuroses, he demonstrated in detail in 
many other spheres, such as wit, dreams, education, literary products, 
art, anthropology, mythology, ethics, religion and politics. It may be said 
that there is hardly any aspect of human life that his work has failed 
to illuminate. 

Freud continued his work for fifty years. His chief discoveries were 
made in the decade 1890—1900, and although this was his most productive 
period his mind retained its full fertility to the end of his life. Freud 
worked alone at psycho-analysis for about 15 years and was then joined 
by an increasing body of pupils and colleagues in various countries. 
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Prominent among these are Adler, Brill, Ferenczi, Ernest Jones, Jung, 
Stekel, Sadger and a few others who met in 1908 at the first international 
congress of psycho-analysis. A couple of years later an international 
association was founded which later acquired branches in most countries 
of the world. This association maintains three official organs devoted to 
the subject. The influence of Freud’s work, however, extended far beyond 
the activities of the 200 specialists in the subject. Keen opposition was 
experienced which Freud ascribed to the powerful resistance against 
recognition of the subconscious mind.* 

Jung, Swiss psychlogist and psychiatrist, first met Freud in 1907 
and became his foremost disciple. Son of a philologist and clergyman, he 
studied medicine at the university of Basle and continued his psychologi- 
cal studies in Paris under Pierre Janet. At the University of Zurich he 
was physician in the psychiatric clinic and lecturer in psychology, Jung 
became senior assistant in Zurich in Bleuler’s clinic where he interested 
himself in the psychology of mental disorder. He applied Gaiton’s 
psychometric method of word association to the further study of uncon- 
scious mental processes and coined the word ‘complex’ to designate a 
group of emotionally toned ideas which may be spilt off from consciousness. 
The word later became widely though inaccurately used as a non- 
technical term. The association of Jung and Freud ended in 1912, and 
Jung broke away from the psychoanalytical circle and thenceforward 
developed his own theory. 

Jung’s theory of the libido and the unconscious resulted in his 
resignation from the International Psychoanalytical Society and his 
founding a new school with Maeder in Zurich. The salient points in 
Jung’s system which he termed analytical psychology where that he 
turned to the delimitation of types of personalities on much the same 
lines as William James and characterised extraversion and introversion 
as fundamental attitudes towards reality. He classified man basically into 
introverted and extroverted types and further distinctions rested on the 
idea that in each person one or more primary functions of the mind 
dominate, that is, thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition. The terms 
extrovert and introvert have become parts of common speech, but 
psychologists have found Jung’s dichotomy of basic types unacceptable. 
The extremes which he describes are the ends of a continuous variable, 
and tests for extroverts and introverts involve a number of independent 
factors. His efforts to subdivide and elaborate these two main types were 
unsuccessful, but were intimately connected with his views on_ psychic 
structure, stated in a series of books, which show an increasing emphasis 
on the transcendent aspects of unconscious mental activity. Secondly, 
Jung emphatically rejected the sexual aetiology of the psychoneuroses. 
Here Jung laid stress on analysing man’s immediate conflicts, as being 
more useful in understanding the neuroses than the uncovering of the 
conflicts of childhood. His emphasis lay on the will to live rather than 
on the sexual drive in defining the libido. 

Jung assigns great influence to a collective unconscious containing 
primordial images or archetypes, not derived from personal experience 


3. Calvin S. Hall, A Primer of Freudian Psychology, New York, 1959, 
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but phylogenetically from the common experience of primitive mankind. 
He has illustrated and supported this complex theory with material drawn 
from my hology and mysticism from the drawings, dreams and other 
productions of his patients. 4 Alfred Adler, who atfirst was a prominent 
member of the psycho-analytical group around Freud, was an Austrian 
psychiatrist. He qualified in medicine in 1895 and later practised psy- 
chiatry in Vienna. In 1907 Adler put forward his theory of organ 
inferiority. For years later he seceded from the psychoanalysts and deve- 
loped his individual psychology which emphasised the role of inherited 
bodily defects in determining mental structure and ascribed great impor- 
tance to the desire to dominate. 

Jung and Adler were important followers of Freid in the years 
before the First World War and helped toestablish psycho-analysis as an 
international movement. 5 The association ended, when Jung set forth 
his own theory of the libido and the unconscious. Freud’s disciple Adler 
ended his association with the founder of psycho-analysis, since he 
believed to have discovered that no sex but the urge for power is the 
main-instinct of man. None of these separations from Freud’s psycho- 
analysis resulted in the development of a systematic school of theory, 
technique, experimentation or instruction. 


a ee 
4, See Darshana, Vol. 1, No.3: C. G. Jung: The Symbolic Life, B. L, Atreya: 
Ethics of Human Fellowship. 
5. Hall, 1, ¢., p- 16- 


CROOWIOeWIENS 


THE ILLUSION OF SEPARATENESS 


O)xe life—one heart—one being 


Living in all, expressing through all, motivating all. 
Separateness is but illusion of form. 

Is water separated because it is poured into many vessels ? 
Is electricity divided because it lights many lamps ? 

Only love can penetrate the mystery, 

For love knows neither inferior nor superior, 

Love is its own equality, everywhere expressed. 


If we say we serve our fellow man, 

We are separating life—building barriers where none exist. 

If we give homage to what seems to be “‘another,”’ it is but the one life 
reverencing Itself. | 

If we give—as charity, then condescension enters in. 

If we say we hzal another, then “two”? appear where but one exists— 

For how can God heal God ? God is. 

Life dwells equally within all men, 

And it takes the sum total of all that is—to be life. 

Jesus said “Our Father’? —thus recognizing all life as equal in inheritance— 

Joint-heirs in God. 

All life is sacred, holy, divine; 

There is but one life—and that life is God. 


Vida Reed Stone 
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THE RITUAL ORIGIN OF PLATO”S DIALOGUES 


WILLIAM H. DESMONDE a S 


It has long been recognized that much of the imagery in Plato’s 
Dialogues stemmed from religious ideas and practices which existed in 
primitive Greece. Cornford, for example, suggested that the procession 
of images carried across the fire-lit cave in the Republic may have stem- 
med from the exhibition of mystic symbols in the darkness of the initi- 
ation ceremonies at Eleusis. + The image of the horses and charioteer 
in the Phaedrus seems also to have been borrowed from the Eleusinian 
mysteries as well as from Orphic and Pythagorean beliefs. * The 
number mysticism in Plato is of Pythagorean origin. The central theme 
in Plato, the rebirth of the person through moral, intellectual, and em- 
Otional purification, has often been traced back to Orphism.* 

Plato’s style of writing, the presentation of his material in dialogue 
form, and his poetic philosophy clearly show him to be partially a play- 
wright, an individual interested in expressing his ideas in dramatic form. 
Indeed, Plato is believed to have followed Sophron, a writer of farces 
(called mimos) when composing his Dialogues. Aristotle even calls the 
dialogue a form of mimos. Actually the mimos stems from comedy, and 
Greek comedy originated in early religious ritual, as did tragedy. 

This paper will present the hypothesis that Plato’s Dialogues can 
be traced back to primitive Greek fertility rites. These rituals were con- 
cerned with the contest between the old and new king as representatives 
of the creative powers of nature, with the communion sacrifice, the initi- 
ation ceremony, and with: the sacred marriage. 

Early philosophizing often took the form of a legal argument, an 
attempt to ascertain the laws which should govern men in their everyday 
conflicts of interest. This effort is particularly evident in Plato’s Timaeus. . 
Here the order and harmony in the universe is regarded as implanted 
within the soul of each person as a basic instinct which matures into the 
order and harmony of true morality. Cosmological argumentation stem- 
med from the need to resolve crises and conflicts within the social group.‘ 

The first lawyers and magistrates were the priests. These religious 
judges were akin to primitive shamans, tribal magicians. They sought to 
ascertain the will of the gods through the study of omens, the entrails of 
sacrificial animals, oracles, and ancestral lore. Philosophy Originated in 
the effort of the tribal wise man to seek to resolve human conflicts through 
some type of divination of the laws willed by the deity. The early Greek 


philosphers were seers and prophets not far distant from the primitive 
an i as 


1. Cornford, Francis Macdonald: Plato and Orpheus. Classical Review, Vol. 17, 
No. 9, 1903, pp. 433-45. Page 436 

Cornford, Francis Macdonald: Greek Religious Thougt. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1923, p. 203. 

Harrison, Jane Ellen: Themis. Cambridge at the University Press, 1927. p. 513. 
Cornford, Francis Macdonald: From Religion to Philosophy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1957. 

Fustel de Coulanges, N. D.: The Ancient City. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1874. 
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shaman.’ Empedocles, for example, appears to have been partially a medicine- 
man, rain-maker, and curer of souls, and seems to have regarded himself 
as an incarnate god. 

We must not envisage the ancient Greeks as groups of high-minded 
scholars leisurely discussing eternal truths in a dispassionate manner. 
Rather, early Greece was a raw and rough land, and in which a man had to 
fight to preserve his property, his life, and his clan. 7 Society was ruled 
by “force and unrestricted brutality”.® 

The conflict of interest was at first manifested in direct physical 
combat—in wars, feuds, or personal hand-to-hand struggle. Such combat 
was no doubt accompanied by heated exchanges of words, often perhaps 
in the form of magical imprecations designed to harm the antagonist. 
The verbal battle is the beginning of law, for in “cursing” each other the 
antagonists invoke the various divine powers to aid them and to harm 
the foe. 

The first rulers, or kings, were actually the tribal magicians; so that 
these early verbal battles were probably fought between the magician- 

kings. These contests with words were very likely between rival medicine- 
men, or between rival aspirants to the kingship. There are traces of such 
ritual struggles for the priest-kingship in ancient Greece.® In these ritual 
combats the kirig, as magician, personified the powers of fertility within 
the vegetation, and the victor mated the fertility queen, in order to pro- 
mote the growth of the crops. 

The legal argument was to a great measure an unrestrained inter- 
change of mutual ridicule, abuse. slander, and false accusation. Such 
bragging and scoffing contests play an important part in many primitive 
cultures, and are similar to potlatch customs, whose main purpose is to 
humiliate the others.7° Formal reviling matches were common in early 
Arabia, for example, as well as among the Eskimos, among whom the 
“drumming match” is the only form of judicial process. In classical 
Greece legal oration is scarcely discernible from the reviling match.** Elo- 
quence in juristic procedures was largely a contest in oratory, and the 
Sophists educated ambitious young men in the art of winning such con- 
tests. 

In Greece, legal proceedings were a sacred contest, or agon. Corn- 
ford suggested that the olympic games stemmed from the fight for the 
kingship, the winner becoming the new fertility-spirit.7? The legal argu- 
ment was a higher form of hand-to-hand conflict, the debate taking the 
place of the wrestling-match or foot-race. The legal argument was won 
by the person with the greatest forensic power. Now the highest form of 
the legal antagonism is the philosophical combat, the debate concerning 
the principles of, law which underlie the human conflict. In the earliest 


6. Cornford, Francis Macdonald: Principium Sapientiae. Cambridge at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. p. 90. 

7, Onians, Richard Broxton: The Origins of European Thought. Cambridge at the 
University Press, 1954. pp. 3-7. 

8. Hasebrock, Johannes: Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. London: G. Bell 
and Son., Ltd., 1933. p. vil. 

9. Following A. B. Cook and J. S Frazer. 

10. Huizinga, J.: Homo Ludens. New York: Roy Publishers. 1950. 

11. Ibid., p. 68. 

12. Cornford, Francis Macdonald. The Origin of the Olympic Games. In Themis, 
by Jane Ellen Harrison. Op. cit. 
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times, such verbal contests were concerned with knowledge of divine pro- 


cesses. These primitive contests in knowledge may often have taken the 
form of competitive riddle-solving. Vedic traditions show that ritual con- 
tests in the answering of riddles were an essential part of the great sacri- 
ficial festivals. To the primitive mind, the riddle is a mystery of religion 
and the words which solve the holy enigma possess magical powers for 
controlling divine processes. ** 

The Greek Sophist originated in the archaic figure of the prophet, 
medicine-man, or seer. The function of the sophist was to exhibit his 
great knowledge; like a visiting athlete, he challenged the local talent to 
combat in the mysteries of philosophy, defeating his rival in public verbal 
wrestling, and making money through the display of his amazing powers. 

Thus far, we have sought to establish that philosophical argument- 
ation originated in actual physical struggles for power, such as are found 
in primitive fertility rituals. The philosopher is the successor to the pri- 
estly king who obtained power through a ritual combat.*+ Cornford 
traced the philosophical system of Anaximander to a type of cosmogony 
which appears in Hesiod, and which in turn probably originated in ferti- 
lity rituals similar to those found in early Babylonia. *° 

We have now to consider the origin of Greek dramatic forms, par- 
ticularly the comedy, from which we suggest the Dialogues of Plato em- 
erged, 

Aristotle stated that comedy originated with the leaders of the phal- 
lic songs, and tragedy with the leaders of the ‘‘dithyramb’’. Both of these 
dramatic forms stemmed from a common ritual. 

Aristophanic plays, in Cornford’s analysis, arose from a_ religious 
ceremony consisting of the following sequence of actions: an agon, or con- 
test; the entrance of the chorus; a sacrifice; a phallic procession called the. 
komos (from which the word “comedy’’); and a sacred marriage. ’ 

The individual who leads the torchlit procession, or komos, is usu- 
ally, in these ancient plays, the victor in the agon at the beginning of the 
dramatic procession. This individual represented the fertility spirit, the 
king who embodied magically the vitality of the vegetation. The sacred . 
contest is his struggle with the previous year’s fertility king. The marriage 
at the end of the play is a typical sacred marriage to the mother goddess, 
such as is performed in many primitive cultures to bring about a renewal 
of the creative energies in the crops and in nature. The phallic song 
chanted during the komos was a hymn to thecreative powers of nature, 
embodied by the new fertility king, 

The chorus in Greek comedy often appears in a scene in which its 
members physically attack one of the contestants, prior to the agon. The 
chorus always takes the side of one of the antagonists. There is ample 

| evidence in early Greek fertility cults of ritual matches of abuse between 

two or more groups of individuals. Such rituals are very common among 
| 
| 


primitives, and are designed to promote of the fertility of the crops. 
Cornford concluded that Attic comedy represented a survival of 
such matches in abuse between two parties, The agon itself, he said, 


13. Huizinga, J.; Op. cit., p. 115. — ; 
14. Cornford, Francis Macdonald: Principium Sapientiae. Op. cit., p. 225. 
15. Ibid., p. 235. 
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“......18 the survival of a ritual combat of the two champions, on 
its way to become a mere debate, but still keeping sufficient traces of the 
time when it ended in the real or simulated death of one of the combat- 
ants,”" 7& 

A further type of evidence is available, by analogy, in the literature 
of the debates of the Middle Ages. 77 These debates were dialogues, in 
the nature of disputes, between two persons, and stemmed from fertility 
rituals in which an interchange of vile abuse took the place of an actual 
physical combat. Plato’s Dialogues are obviously similar to these medi- 
eval writings. Professor Butcher states, “A play of Aristophanes is a 
dramatized debate, an agon, in which the persons represent opposing 
principles; for in form the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight.” 75 

The higher aspect of the intellectual life which may be said to dis- 

° tinguish a “true philosopher” from the combative debater is the capacity 
to renounce the inner passion for dominating others. This renunciation 
is actually the central theme in the philosophy of Plato, and it is in this 
Tespect that the Dialogues can be traced back to the tragic element in an- 

: cient religious ritual. 

The tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripedes were perfor- 
med in ancient Athens at the festival called the Great Dionysia, and the 
“dithyramb”’—from which Aristotle said Greek tragedy originated—was 
a hymn to the birth of Dionysos, which was enacted in early initiation 
and sacrificial rituals. These rites, which formed an important part of 
the Orphic mysteries, were composed of three parts: 

(1) A child is taken away from his mother and carefully tended 
by men called Kouretes; (2) The child is hidden, made away with, 
killed, and dismembered by men called “Titans;” (3) The child reap- 
pears, is brought back to life again. 

Numerous scholars, and particularly Jane Harrison, have interpreted 
this mimic death and resurrection of Dionysos as the survival of a pri- 
mitive initiation rite. The Titans were real men dressed up for the per- | 
formance of the ritual. 7* | 

Orphic mythology explains these riluals as follows: Zeus had a son | 
Dionysos-Zagreus, by Persephone, queen of the underworld. Zeus made 
known his intention of making his child the ruler of the world, but the | 
Titans lured the infant with toys, then killed it, eating its limbs. The 
heart, however, was saved, and was swallowed by Zeus, thus giving birth : 
to a new Dionysos, the son of Semele. To punish the Titans, Zeus bur- 
ned them to ashes with a bolt of lightning. From these ashes, the human 
race was formed; man, therefore, contains a dual nature—a divine part, 

: coming from Dionysos, and an evil part, coming from the Titans. Ac- 

| cording to this myth, a man’s sense of guilt resulted from this original 


il nce ee a ecg eg eas 
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sin. As punishment, man’s soul was enclosed in the body as in a tomb 
or prison. In the religion of Orphism, man finds final liberation from his 
Titanic inheritance by means of purificatory rituals and the practice of 
asceticism. 7° 

Scholars such as Cornford, Jane Harrison, and Macchioro *1 have 
shown that Orphic beliefs formed the bassis for the philosophical specul- | 
ations of later Greek thought. Orphic ideas, re-worked by Pythagoras, 
were taken over by Plato and the neo-Platonists, thus entering the entire | 
tradition of Western philosophy. In Plato’sdialogue, Phaedo, for example 
the doctrine of man’s freedom from his evil desires through a systematic 
intellectual purification is set forth, culminating in man's ascent to theoria 
or union with the divine. ** 

Both comedy and tragedy are concerned with the annual ritual of 
the killing of the fertility-king. Gilbert Murray distinguished the following 
sequence of actions in the myths pertaining to the rites from which tra- 
gedy originated: an agon; a pathos, a sacrificial death of the god; an ann- 
ouncement of the death of the god; lamentation, intermixed with exalt- 
ation at the triumph of the new over the old fertility spirit; and a_resur- “ 
rection of the god. ** 

In comedy, the contest between the old and new king is followed by 
a marriage celebration, whereas in tragedy the agon is followed by the 
triumphant resurrection of the deity. 

Murray stated that the killing of the fertility-spirit gave rise to the 
doctrine of hubris, a concept in which the Greeks found the essence of tra- 
gedy. In tragic drama, hubris, the sin of excessive pride, or insolence, is 
the quality which ultimately causes the destruction of the hero. Cornford 
regarded comedy as concerned essentially with the same moral flow, except 
that in comedy the pride of the central character is such as to make him 
simply seem ridiculous, or funny. ** 

The fundamental moral aim of the Greek initiation ritual from which 
tragedy arose was to expurgate the Aubris from the maturing youths, 
through a mimic depiction of the fate of the individual possessing excesive 
pride. The young men are subjected to an ordeal whose severity is sup- 
posed to bring about their moral regeneration. In the tragic drama, the 
audience, through empathy with the hero, undergoes a similar catharsis. 

The figure of Socrates has been compared with that of the “phar- 
makos”’ in early Greek culture, an individual who is killed, beaten, or 
driven out of the community as the representative of some evil afflicting 
the group. The death of the scapegoat is purificatory, in that it releases . 
the community from some guilt which has oppressed the citizens. The 
questionings of Socrates, whose aim was to clarify the thinking of the 
Athenians, had as their goal the expurgation of superficial and confused 
ideas, Through his insistent and systematic interrogation, Socrates sought 
the moral enlightenment of the citizens of Athens. The true philosopher 
purges from himself any innate combativeness he may have. His actions 
are controlled by an awareness of himself as part of a rational order of 
justice, in which each person receives his merited portions. Knowledge is 
no longer simply a tool for beating or humiliating his adversaries in heated 
verbal debate, but is information to be shared with others in the effort 
to arrive at a rational resolution of interpersonal conflicts. 

Platos’ Dialogues thus originated in the physical struggle for power, 
which later became the reviling-match. In the course of time, the raw 
passion for dominance became subject to guilt, internalized by the elders 
in the initiation procedures. In the philosophy of Plato, we find man in 
his full maturity. 

20. Nilsson, Martin P, . A History of Greek Religion. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, 1949, p, 222. 
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EPILOGUE+ 
THE ALCHEMY OF ENERGY 


OLIVER L. REISER 


QUEST 


pl ore the tangled patterns of time, 
Through the wilderness of worlds, 


Of a singing flame 
I followed......... 
After. 


: Perched on a parapet of the world, 
Ensconced on an island universe, 
Improvising on the cusp of a conical flute, 
I found the Dreamer of luminous tones 
Transposing a melody! 
In a cavernousthule of the Unconscious 
Time, the Virtuoso, intones a melancholy rune— 
With phosphorescent fingers He spins His chords 
In the black recesses of midnight space 
He strikes His flints 
And builds 
Glowing 

e Melodies. 


With threads of space and time 
On the loom of nocturnal skies 


fea veneve 


eee ercere 


And longs for the peace of imageless sleep 
But the musical shuttle weaves its patterns 
Playing its mosaic of aureoled melodies— 
His incandescent eyes are stars......... sputtering torches......... 
Florescing sleepily in the black cadaver of space, 

While He hums a tune, 

A fugue in black and white, 
With minor chords of dissonance 


eee rer eee 


eet eeecne 


MOVEMENT 
Long had I stalked Him 
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Of that twisted rope we call Reality, 

I trailed the Ariadne’s thread 

Stitching the tapestry of nature; 

Searchingly I trailed the Soul of Movement 
Through the reiterative melody of time. 
Threading the momentary flashes of sentience 
In the darkness of silence and chaos 1 
I stalked the luminous tones; 
Following after in winged pursuit | 


I sped the fleeting electron its glistening wake... 

Down the depths of stellar crucibles, 
Along the shingles of ultimate boundaries 
I followed after. 
Smothered in interlacing fields of energies, 

Strangled in the suction of whorling space, 

I lived to breathe again 

And circle and skip in atomic orbits; 

Smashed by the splintering fission of atomic nuclei, 

I revived in the rhythmic swirl of molecular harmonies; 
Stunned by inchoate masses, ¢ 

I gasped the cry of rebirth in quasi-living crystals. i 


Straining to catch a chord ” 
In upper keys, 

I builded a more sensitive sounding board... 

With the darkness of the inorganic and an ultra-violet ray, 
A fertile photosynthesis, 
I fashioned protoplasmic resonance chambers ° | 
And vibrated to the meter of living melodies... 
To the cadence of vital rhythms, 

To an organic configured melody 

I danced in cellular choruses. 

Groping into unfamiliar tonalities 

Chanting a tune in melodic progression, 

The organismic symphony advances... . 
But through the evolutionary orchestration ! 
Runs an undertone of dissonance: 

It is the Dreamer stirring uneasily in His sleep— 

His dim forebodings of disaster half-awaken him... 
As the music of human consciousness 

Prefigures a mosaic of death hues 

Silhouetted as liminal flashes 

Across the threshold of the Dreamer’s troubled fugue. 


ETERNAL SAK! 


Through the mutation of forms, 

Linking atomic crucibles and stellar furnaces— 
World upon world, in mounting patterns— 

I followed the musical movement... 

At the edge of reality I found an Improviser 
Transposing a melody: 

With the harplike music of Memnon 

The world is set singing—a pattern of strings 
Resounding to light. 

Silence, the universal solvent, stills the chords... 
And thus on the ruins of dead melodies 

He builds. 

He strikes the muffled silence 

With a wave of music. 
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And a flame He kindles—a coruscating melody— 
But the reflex of His fires, a consuming flame, 
Sears——-—corrodes——-—-and burns 

Dead melodies. 


Light, a sea of undulating energy, 

Is filtered by the pattern of the stars 

And fragmented into iridescence 

By the bubbles it rides— 

The Eternal Saki pours His singing bubbles 

From an efflorescent bow]; 

With a flaming flute, 

He blows a serpentine tune... 
Stars——rays—-—atoms——cells——consciousness 
This is the ancient melody, the caravan of time, 
Cascading in misty globules 

Over the rim of a flaming flute; 

But darkness is the solvent that mutes the tones— 
Splinter of color melt and dissolve 

In the mortuary of dead melodies... 

And the pathos of time 

Is the evanescence of all harmonies. 


The grains of sand men call the stars 

Are scattered like dust through the voids: 

A fine-spun gossamer is the Milky Way 

And a diaphanous veil is a nebulous spiral... 
But I pierced the masque of the Cosmic Dream 
And confounded the Sphinx with a remembered rune; 
I caught the chords of magnetic waves, 
Fragmented on the shores of an electric ocean, 
And heard the Poet utter a simple theme: 
Tuned to waves that arise and die away, 

Life ascends the curve of youth and growth, 
Projecting the triumph of vital resurrection 
Into cataphonic myths of solar gods 

Enacting the drama of cosmic saviors; 

But the crescendo of rejuvenescent flames 

Sinks into the dirge of a funeral pyre... 

The black mass of senescent harmonies 
Decaying, like drift-wood in a tide, 

Sucked into the vortical undertow 

Of obliviousness. 


TRANSMUTATION 


In the crude clang of human fundamentals 

I stalked the Improviser’s leitmotif... 

—But found him not... 

Not in the wail of the storm wind, 

Nor the nightingale’s threnody; 

Nor even the silence of nature’s frozen music: 
The architecture of a crystal, 

Or the startled stillness of a snowflake. 


In the refined overtones 

The sublimated melodies 

O human subtleties 

I followed after... 

In human arts and savant’s tones of learning 
I hounded the Composer of Melodies 

—But found Him not. H 
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Not in human creativeness 

Phoenix-like rising on the ashes of dead aspirations, 
Not in the alchemy of living energy 

A Promethean spark flickering in protoplasm 
Hungering, Icarus-wise, for more ethereal fires 

Is there a chord free from dissonance. 


Not in the quest of a golden fleece 

...Or a holy grail 

Lies the consummation of consonance 
Not more in a saint’s heart 

Than a sinner’s plot; 

For chordiness is based on dissonance 
And in life’s symphony of good and evil 
Black and white are cosmic contrapuntals. 


Striving to quench the desires of a Faustian complex 
Humanity spends its libidinous energies... 

While through winds of history, the chords of time, 
Swirling down the centuries, 

Runs the discord of a fugue in black and white, 
The rhythm of a wave-like impetus 

That arises and dies away... 

Listen...and in the silence of the cosmic night 

You may hear the backwash of evil 

As the protean stream of cosmic energy 

Breaks and recoils 

Along the shores of reality! 


COSMIC EMOTION 


The Cosmic Improviser intones His dream 
And weaves the pattern of Melodies... 

The tones of His pattern are atoms 

And the chords of His melodies stars— 

But through the harmony runs a dissonance 
Of which silence alone is the solvent. 


The atoms of space called stars 

Throb in endless pulsation... 

Snow falls softly, but stars tinkle as they throb: 

And the melody is like the spattering of tears... 
Through the hoary refrain runs a dissonance, 

A river of molten tears, 

Streaming through the cosmic mist of a galactic veil. 


On the brink of the world I found Him 
Dreaming chords which arise and die away... 
And each note is a star; 

But the chords are dissonance— 

Musical patterns, like the petals of flowers 
Wither and die away: 

In the death of a star, 

The husk of a burned-out sun, 

Is a world-soul crucified. 


SAMSARA 


Long had I stalked Him— 

Threading the sinuous paths 

Of the Soul of Movement, 

Rising on the bodies of dead melodies, 
I followed after. 
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Through life in death and death in life 

I trailed the musical motif: 

For the arc of a living impetus 

Traces a curve which bends toward death... 

A body loses its soul of harmony in a pulse of light 
And the soul of body takes wings on a wave; 

But rebounds at the outermost confines of space, 
And intones the chords called atoms: 

For the tomb of matter is the cradle of movement, 
Where the Improviser gains a soul by losing a body, 
And wins a body by losing a soul. 


NIRVANA 


Through the catacombs of dead melodies 

I shadowed the Dreamer of luminous notes; 
To the last frontiers of a singing flame 

T followed after— 

On the brink of a whirling flute, 

Where the past and the future mingle, 

I found him... 

Transposing a melody ! 


SPHERICAL HARMONICS 


On the cusp of a conical vortex 

I found the World Dreamer, humming a tune... 
To the rhythm of the wave-like sway of Time. 
At the edge of a relativist universe, 

Where the tomb of body is the birth of motion, 
I found a singing flame—a whirling Lens of Light— 
Spinning... faster...faster...faster 

To straighten a wobbling sway... 

Intoning a melody 

To drown the dissonance of the wobble— 
Spinning the darkness of imageless sleep 

With a luminous melody. 


Creative Energy speeds on its restless dream of pain-reality... 
And in the twisted images of a spiral melody 

Patterns of meaning flicker and fade—and flame again: 
Levels of being, negated by matter-dissolving forces, i 
Muting the music of ancient forms. 

Rising above the inundation of darkness and decline, 

Rhythms of recurring spasms of creativity, 

Pierce the archaic forms with each new ingress 

Of higher conflicts... 

Ancient enigmas reiterated, 

Fleeing from form to form, 

An alchemy of energy, multitudinous, intense, 

Mounts the mutation of spiral forms, 

Lured by the conjugate intimacies of nature’s fertile alchemy... 
Endless, intricate oscillations ofmagnetic melodies 

That rise and fall—and die away. 

At the brink of the world 

On the ultimate rim of nothingness 

Where the past and the future mingle, 

Is a conical Vortex 

Spinning a spherical lullaby... 

Life, instinct with death, 
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Pines for the peace of the inorganic; 

Death, bored with the darkness of silence, 

Picks up the music of consciousness... 

Then longs for the calm of imageless sleep— 

While along the encircling paths 

Of a serpentine melody 

All waves recoil 

And turn 

Back... 

To build anew 

In higher dimensions 

The emergent chords 

Of a World Sensorium 

Of the New Humanity... 

Man...the Alchemist...creator of transuranium elements, 
Dreams His dream of cosmic transmutation 

Thinks his symbol-thoughts...neuroblasts in emergent being, 
And spiraloids of energy 

Incurving across the brain lobes 

Reverberate the dream-echoes 

In the higher cosmic spaces... g: Sip: 
Symbolic forms ‘ 
Of the MAN-TO-BE... 

WHO WILL BE GODLY! 


CRI CHI CHWI OHI CHI CRIOWIGWYD 
CEECKS OAS ONE CHOC 
CORIO OK OAS 


OW ONO 


‘The Longer I live, the more deeply am I convinced 
that that which makes the difference between one man and 
another-between the weak and powerful, the great and 
insignificant, is energy—invisible determination—a purpose 
once formed, and then death or victory—This quality will 
do any thing that is to be done in the world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities will make one a man 
without it.—Bruxton 


There is no genius in life like the genius of energy and 
activity:—D. G. Mitchell 


He alone has energy who cannot be deprived of it.— 
Lavater 
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THE UNKNOWN DICKENS 


NANDOR FODOR 


On July 14th in the year of 1870, Charles Dickens was laid to rest 
in Poet’s Corner, Westminster'Abbey, in London. In his will he had insisted 
that no monument be erected in his honor. 


“T rest my claim to the remembrance of my country on my published 
works.” It is not always that an artist can so confidently count on the 
verdict of posterity. 


In view of the popularity of his works, to talk of an “Unknown 
Dickens”? sounds eccentric. Yet there was a side to Dicken’s genius of 
which his biographers give but vague intimations. 

In his editorial capacity the great novelist could rarely resist areally 
good ghost story. In All The Year Round one could always find stories 
of supernatural experiences. Its editor was never certain where fiction 
ended and reality began. 


It was his habit during the summer months to rise very early, and 
to putin a good day’s work in his study before breakfast-time. The 
stillness and the solitude affected him profoundly. It was in just such an 
hour, in daylight and while he was still in bed, that he once saw the appar- 
ition of his father. He made it into a Christmas contribution of All The 
Year Round in 1859. The story is: 


“My father was alive and well, and nothing ever came of it; but I 
saw him... sitting with his back to me, on a seat that stood beside my 
bed. His head was resting on his hand, and whether he was slumbering or 
grieving, I could not discern. Amazed to see him there, I sat up, moved 
my position, leaned out of bed, and watched him. As he did not move, I 
spoke to him more than once. As he did not move then, I became alarmed, 
and laid my hand upon his shoulders, —as I thought; and there was no 
such thing...For all these reasons, and for others less easily and briefly 
stateable, I find the early morning to be my ghostly time.” 


This then was an apparition of the living, a transition from hypno- 
pompic hallucination to reality. In the psyche of a novelist a dream image 
may persevere sufficiently long after awakening to assume the shape of 
an apparition. The very wording of Dickens suggest that the father image 
was “slumbering” in his mind. It was not his father who was “grieving” 
but it was, in all likelihood, he himself who had guilt feelings towards him, 
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Some further very interesting testimony regarding Dickens’ twilight 
experiences is contained in the pages of the old Fortnightly Review when 
George Henry Lewes, the devoted comrade of “George Eliot’? was its 
editor, (Dickens, incidentally, was the first to guess the feminine identity 
—Marian Evans—concealed in the masculine pseudonym of the author 
of Adam Bede.) Lewes tells how Dickens once declared to him that every 
word uttered by his characters was distinctly heard by him. 

To his friend, James Fields, Dickens confessed that when he was 
writing The Old Curiosity Shop, the creatures of his imagination so 
haunted him that they would allow him neither sleep nor eat in peace. No 
matter where he might have happened to be, Little Nell was constantly 
at his elbow, calling for his attention and demanding his sympathy as if 
jealous when he spoke to anyone else. And when he was writing Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Mrs. Gamp kept him in such paroxisms of laughter by whi- 
spering to him in the most inopportune places—sometimes even in church 
that he was compelled to fight her off by main force, as it were, whenhe did 
not want her company and to threaten tohave nothing more to do with her 
unless she behaved better and came only when she was called. 

Only the creative aspect of the experience saves Charles Dickens 
from being put into the schizophrenic category. That he had an_ idetic 
mind, or supernormal awareness—if you like—was evident during his 
visits abroad. In describing a scene he witnessed on his first sight of 
Ferrara, hs said: ; 


“If I had been murdered there in some former life, I could not have 
seemed to remember the place more thoroughly, or with more emphatic 
chilling of the blood; and the real remembrance of it acquired in that mi- 
nute is so strengthened by the imaginary recollection that I hardly think 
I could forget it.” * 


This is an excellent illustration of “deja vue”, of the feeling that 
one had been in a place before when such familiarity could not have 
been acquired. 


Dickens was accustomed to mingling with crowds in populous thor- 
oughfares, and liked it. From Lausanne, he wrote plaintively: 

“The absence of any accessible streets continues to worry me, now 
that I have so much to do, ina singular manner. It is quite a little mental 
phenomenon. I should not walk in them in the daytime, I dare say; but 
at night I want them beyond description. I don’t seem to get rid of my 
Spectres unless I can lose them in crowds.” 

This clearly hints that preoccupation with other sights and sounds 
was necessary to free Dickens from the fantoms of his own mind. 

Not long before his death, Dickens confided that one night in Was- 
hington, after one of his famous public readings, he dreamed that he was 
in a room where everyone was dressed in scarlet. He stumbled against a 

_lady who had her back towards him. As he apologised, she turned her 
head and said, quite unprovoked: “‘My name is Napier.”? The face was 
perfectly unknown to him; nor did he know anyone named Napier. Two 
days later, he gave another reading in Washington; and before it began, 
a lady friend came into his waiting room accompanied by an unknown 
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woman ina scarlet opera-cloak who, said his friend, was “very desirous 
of being introduced.” Jokingly, Dickens inquired: ‘Not Miss Napier ?”’ 
“Yes’’, came the answer,“Miss Napier’. 


This was a prophetic dream, in the technical language of parapsy- 
chology, a monition of approach. It is fairly frequent in the waking state 
in the form of a hallucination. There is no better word to describe it. One 
sees a long lost friend coming towards him, and is about to greet him in 
joyous surprise—only to discover that be made a curious mistake. The 
man does not look like him. The next moment, however, the real friend 
heaves into view. 


In Dickens’ dream, however, everybody in the room was dressed: 
in scarlet. The term “scarlet woman” needs no explanation. Possibly, 
there was a scarlet character in the text of Dickens’ reading, possibly 
there was another explanation .We shall never know. 


So much we can say, however, that one need not be particularly 
psychic to have an experience of this sort. Yet to fight shy of the word 
“psychic’’ is quite unnecessary. All great ariists of all nationality and at 
all times belonged to this category. They saw with more than the mind’s 
eye and heard with more than the mortal ear. They saw and heard 
“adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears””—Francis Thompson—the spiri- 
tual pattern of life, woven and interwoven upon the Eternal Loom. 


This essay would fall short of certain legitimate anticipations it 
failed to give a post-mortem summary of another riddle of Dickens: that 
of the story of his last unfinished book: The Mystery of Edwin Drood. I 
shall quote it from my Encyclopaedia of Psychic Science(P.89): 


Dickens’ last novel, The Mystery of Edwin Drood was interrupted 
in its monthly publication by the death of Dickens on July 8,1870. T. P. 
James, an uneducated American mechanic of Brattleboro, Vermont, obt- 
dined messages in automatic writing which purported to emanate from 
the author. Between Christmas 1872 ard July 1873, scripts came from 
under his hand which contained the continuation of Dickens’ unfinished 
novel. The posthumous section was longer than the other, and presented 
a surprising continuity of the menner cf thevght, style ard reculiarities 
of ortegraphy of Dickens. The two sections were published together: The 
Mystery of Edwin Drecd. Ccmplete. By Charles Dickens, Brattleboro, 
Vt., published by T. P. James, 1874. 


Spiritualists the world over hailed the kook as a most convincing 
proof of spirit return. Prof. Flournoy, in Spiritism and Psychology, under 
took to demonstrate that Dickens himself had nothing to do with the 
affair, and that everythirg is easily explained by precesses of latent ircu- 
baticn ard subconscious imagination in the medium himself. He quotes 
the conclusions of Mme R. Fairbanks, a distinguished member of the 
Geneva University from her Le Cas Spirite de Dickens (Archvies de Psy- 
chologie, T. I., June 1892, P. 4] 1) according to which “thereare certainly 
very successful passages, such as the scenes between the two women, Bill- 
ickin and Twinkleton, But there are others which are just the contrary.” 
Further, J. Forster, author of The Life of Charles Dickens, discovered 
among the papers of the deceased author a whole scene in Edwin Drood, 
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written in advance and destined to figure later in the novel.. Flournoy d 
finds it incredible that the author who remembered so clearly the part of ! 
the volume already published that no more than three new persons are 

introduced in any part of the second section should have completely for- \ 
gotten the chapter written and left inmanuscript. He avers that as a stri- 4" 
king proof of identity Dickens would have made an allusion to it. 


In the book itself and in the advertisement quotations ou the cover, 
T.P. James does not pretend that he had not read Dickens and his last 
novel. ‘Now it is evident’’, said Flournoy, “that if he had not read Dic- 
kens, he would most probably have toasted of his accomplishment, beca- 
use that would have rendered his performance much more extraordinary. 
Let us not forget, ‘‘—he finally remarks—”’ that the medium had two and 
a half years to imbibe the original work of the author, and letting this 
‘simmer’—without counting the six months afterwards employed in auto- 
mtic writing—three years in all were completed. We must confess that 
this greatly reduces its marvellous character.” 


Conan Doyle (inThe Edge of the Unknown) concluded that “the 
actual inspiration of Dickens is far from being absolutely established... It . 
reads like Dickens gone flat.”’ 


In the same book he records some personally obtained automatic 
contributions to the solution of the mystery of Edwin Drood. 


Only one addition is necessary to this summary. The lack of refe- 
rence to the scene found posthumously among the papers of Dickens is a 
specious objection. Writers are carried away by their inspiration. It is 
most of the time impossible to include fragments into a later continuity, 
and they may not even remember that such a fragment had been written. 


en Oe a 
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MEANING OF NON-VIOLENCE 


H. S. SINHA 


ee most crucial problem which the world faces to-day is the 
problem of peace. Man is essentially a lover of peace. He is tired of 
conflict. He realizes that he lives in a cosmos and not in a chaos. That 
is why he feels a kind of uneasiness when he thinks of war and conflicts. 
His craving for harmony and poise has brought a pressure on the social 
connosseur to search for different avenues to establish peace. Geniuses 
of the world have advocated various ways, but the way shown by Gandhi 
serves the best ideal. This is the way of ‘Ahimsa’. 


The concept of Ahimsa in Gandhian philosophy is a very ancient 
concept in the history of “Hindu” thought. In modern days it is con si- 
dered generally equivalent to non-violence or rather abstenance from 
voilence. But non-violence, as conceived of by Eastern thinkers, is not a 
superfluous negative label, but covers more than one positive reality. It 
is eminently more than a negative notion. The force of Ahimsa, as 
explicitly stated, means actions based on refusal to do harm. Etymologi- 
cally the word Ahimsa comes to mean as “renunciation of the will to kill 
or damage.” To his credit,Gandhi has further broadened the meaning of 
Ahimsa. He holds that Ahimsa is knocked down even with the evil 
thought of hatred or ill-will for any living-being. Thus, Gandhi expanded 
Ahimsa to a positive state of love and equilibrium. This positive cencept 
of Ahimsa as a firm resolve not to do harm to anybody either in thought, 
in words, or in action, has been developed by Gandhi after studying 
various great religions of the world. He writes in ‘“Young India” 1916, 
“My concept of non-violence is based after my thorough study of the 
values given by different religions of the world, but now these religions 
do not serve as an authority for me as I have made Ahimsa as part of 
my life.’’ Again in ‘“Harijan’” 1936, he writes, “I don’t claim to have 
Originated any new principle. Ihave simply tried in my own way to 
apply the eternal truth to our daily life and problem. To me God is love 
and truth who expresses Himself through the voice of conscience. The 
more I adopt the path of love, the nearer I am to God.” 


It is evident that Ahimsa and ‘Love as positive virtue’ are identical. 
So far as the principle of love is concerned, Gandhi goes very near to 
the views of Buddha and expresses himself in a way that can be well 
understood by all the human beings. The philosophers in pre-Socratic 
period also proclaimed that, in the universe, love serves as the unifying 
force as it attracts, whereas, hate dissipates as it repels. Love never 
claims, it always gives; love ever sacrifices and suffers but never resents; 
never revenges. Essence of love is the highest kind of tolerance. Critically 
evaluating this principle, we find that the view of ‘love’ as sacrifice is the 
direct outcome of the ancient Eastern Ideology, which is symbolised by 
the term ‘Ahimsa’, 
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This convept of sacrifice and aliru'stic attitude is somehow foreign to 
the modern western statesmen who profess individualism and over- 
emphasize on “‘Claims’’, i. e. ‘‘Rights’’. This is because the human nature, 
to an Occidental thinker, is necessarily individualistic first and socialistic 
afterwards. But for Gandhi every human beingis a Divine spark emer- 
ging from one common stream. This view places an implicit trust in 
human nature; it creates a firm faith that deep in every man, how-so-ever 
bad he may be, there is Divine spark in the form of reason and conscience, 
that responds to the truthful behaviour. This latent Jove in him is 
awakened and aroused by love and sympathy. The more we distrust a 
man, the more we debase him and debase ourself also. It is, therefore, 
the fore-most duty of every man to unfold that hidden truth in him through 
self-discipline and self-control. This is the way in which we can realise 
our “self?? which is not as ensuous individuality but a spiritual personality. 
The true self is constantly disintegrated if we work according to the 
dissipating principle of hate. The more we follow the synthetic and 
aggregating principle of love, the more we consolidate our ‘self? Ahimsa, 
thus provides a positive guarantee to eternalise the soul. 


The question which puzzles most of the people is that to show 
passiveness to violence is a sign of cowardice. They argue, since passivity 
is the sign of death, a passive resistance to immorality is certainly a sign 
of moral death. But this is wrongly based on the notion that the 
physical reaction is the only force. Gandhi rejected this view. He says 
that strength never comes from physical capacity; it comes from an 
indomitable ‘Will.’ Like Spinoza, Gandhi also holds that yielding to the 
passion, emotion of anger, hate and excitement is the sign of bondage of 
soul. The man who adopts a reactionary attitude towards the problems, 
exists at animal level; his soul is a diseased soul; his mind is disintegrated 
and his conscience is morbid. It is the fear complex which compels men 
to retaliate. The frustrated mind always resorts to violence when he does 
not find any other way to ventilate his frustration, But when a man 
achieves that level of intellectual development where he cannot be a 
victim of frustration, where the fearlessness becomes the essence of his 
soul, his moral solidarity stands unshaken by uncritical passive emotions. 
Once his faculty of reason is unfolded emotions cannot overtake the man 
and he cannot adopt the course of violence. This mental state of equipoise 
and equilibrium is Ahimsa. Definite forgiveness would mean a definite 
rccoznition of strong will. The highest kind of tolerance would exhibit 
the highest moral strength of his character. Every step in acquiring the 
level of mental unification towards the goal of self-realisation offers help 
to the pilgrims of this path of truth. Thus the law of non-violence is the 
law of a rational society where as the law of violence is the law of brutes 
and savages. Non-violence is exercised only when a man is conscious of 
his moral strength. Acquistion of this strength takes man to the loftiest 
realm of absolute fearlessness where he does not have the fear of death 
even. This implies that a man must achieve that level of courage where 
he is capable to resist the injustice even at the cost of his own life. The 
life is an opportunity to realize this ultimate truth. Body can be sacrificed 
in the path of truth. Self-sacrifice is the real demonstration of moral 
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strength; it mobilizes a wide moral support through moral pursuation. It 
is evident that non-violence cannot be taught to a person who fears to 
die and has no power of resistencs. Gandhisays, “It is a weapon of 
matchless potency.’’ Submitting to humiliation should be resisted even at 
the cost of life. Self-reliance is the fundamental condition for achieving 
this discipline. Threat of severe bodily punishment cannot move a man 
from his ideal if he is following the path of truth. This is called ‘“‘Satya- 
graha’’ or fearless pursuit of truth; this is a necessary antecedent to 
Ahimsa and is an expression of developed spirituality. 

Sometimes Ahimsa is ridiculed as a Utopian Ideal or a ‘fluttering 
in void’. The Oriental mind has always performed experiments of truth 
on their own lives and have shown how an Ideal can be made a way of 
life. Gandhi, in true Indian spirit, laid a practical code of this morality, 
and has thus refuted the charge of the hollowness of this ideal. The pre- | 
requisite condition to realise this idea] is that a man should be prepared ; 
to face cirticism. If the faults and weaknesses of self are properly analysed, 
man will know the reasons why he so easily becomes the victim of anger 

* and hate. Man, being finite always tries to trace the source of the tangles 
in the nearest possible causes of an even and begins to hate them. By 
developing an infinite rational outlook, he can analyse and reflect on the 
remoter causes which, in most of the cases, may be impersonal in their 
nature and this checks him from hating anybody. Criticism is the looking 
mirror through which self finds its weaknesses. Gandhi advocates that | 
criticism must be welcomed even from out-side, what to think of self 
criticism of our own faults. Development of this courage is necessary 
for moral advance. The concommitant consequence is a bold confession 
of our faults. Every man, compelled by his inner conscience, has a desire 

> to confess, to unload his soul, but a few have acourage to practise. With- 
out this degree of courage, Ahimsa can never be exercised. ‘Where there 
is secrecy, there is some mischief’ and unless the voice of conscience is 
allowed to be exposed, the development of soul is positively hindered. 

This is the method in which an individual can go above common 
level and can guide other latent souls also. The greatness of Gandhi lies 
in his mission to revolutionize society and politics by the ethics of 
Ahimsa. He writes, ““For me human mind or society cannot be divided 
into water-tight compartments called social, political and religious. All 
these faculties react on each other. All activities of an individual have 
to be guided by the ultimate aim of truth. Morality is the foundation on 
which the society can be based. The highest discipline of Ahimsa can be 
achieved in a society where all are rational. It is obligatory on every 
individual, going on this path, to reform the society around him. Since 
Gandhi believed that every man is a Divine spark, the idea of superiority 
and inferiority, either on the basis of caste, creed or colour, between 
individuals and nations is to be obliterated. A man whose soul has 
become luminous should pursuade other darkened souls to come to that 
light. If a number of failures in one’s attempts brings frustration in him 

he again falls down to the lower level of morality from where he started. 
Thus Ahimsa is a necessary means for the realisation of truth. Means, in 
order to be means, should be within our capacities; ‘Ought’ necessarily 
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implies ‘can’. Ahimsa, therefore, is our supreme duty. ‘Ahimsa Parmo 
Dharmah,? 

This view of human conduct may give an occassion to the critics 
to raise a question as to what can be modus operandi to punish the 
criminals, Gandhi holds that the deterrent punishment is a temporary 
relief to suppress the immorality. When the disgust of this physical 
punishment fizzles, the man again retaliates with double vigour and zeal. 
In this way violence is doubled and multiplied. Since we take it for 
granted that violence is immoral in all cases, it is a sign of decay of our 
tolerance power that we react to the sinner physically. Physical punish- 
ment is a positive revenge organised through the socalled social agency; 
and revengfullness cannot be approved as good, in a ‘civilized’ society. 
Gandhi advocates that every man has a voice of conscience in him, though 
it is in a diseased state in criminals. These social patients require nursing 
and hospitality, to be cured and not hostility, to be repressed. The 
society should provide a chance where the delinquents may be reformed. 
We have no right to hate any individual, merely because he fell a victim 
of delinquency due to some moral inefficiency. Rather, we should hate : 
the sin which has degraded the criminal, than the sinner itself. If on 
some social exingencies, we are to punish the delinquents, the only 

“punishment is forgiveness, which will certainly give a jerk to the slumbering 
consicience. The inner law is the only moral law; its external imposition 
is tyranny. Man can allude the legal norms, but there is no escape from 
the persistent agony of conscience. Remorse is the severest punishment 
and the judge within is the supreme Divinity. The more the forgiveness 
comes from the aggrieved, the more effective it is. 

Thus Ahimsa and spirit of sacrifice is the only way in which lies 
the salvation of this weary world. ee 
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JUNG’S CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 


N, L, DOSAJH 


Sen speaking the word ‘psychoanalysis’ pertains tothe technique 
that Freud devised for investigating the human mind, especially the tech- 
nique employed for the unraveling of unconscious motivating factors lying 
behind the behaviour of individuals, Carl Jung who was a follower of 
Freud for a period of seven years that is from 1907 to 1914, and ultimate- 
ly broke away from him, set up his own school of psychoanalysis, which: 
for purposes of differentiation is designated as Analytical psychology. 
Similarly another of Freud’s students—Adler, called his system of psycho-: 
analysis as Individual psychology. Today psychoanalysis has also come: 
to mean all this body of knowledge that has been gathered for revealing 
the unknown motivators of the behaviour of human beings—whether’ 
through the Freudian, Jungian, Adlerian or through any other technique. 
However, it is to Freud that thecredit for the discovery of psychoanalysis 
and for proving the existence of the unconscious mind goes. Freud appl- 
ied his scientific mind to the question of human behaviour and like a sci- 
entist attributed every phenomenon—whether in the psychic or physical 
realm—to an antecedent cause. According to him the contents of the un- 
conscious mind are derived from the individual’s previous experiences in- 
cluding also the ante-natal ones. Freud explains all maladjustments of 
his patients on the basis of his ‘Sex-theory’. According to him sex life 
in man starts from infancy because even the act of sucking and deriving 
pleasure from it means a sexual act for Freud. It is on the basis of this 
infantile sexuality that he explains the behaviour of the individual in 
later life. He attributes all types of neuroses to unfulfilled desires and 
wishes and especially to frustrations of infantile sexuality. Jung revolted 
against this stand of Freud. He alleged that Freud’s ‘Sex theory’ was 
wrong and that it was based on observations made by him ona few of 
his western patients. Jung saw no sexual component in an infant's life. 
The oral libido of Freud, he merely regarded as a nutritional phase. The 
anal psychosexual phase he did not recognise at all. As regards the Oedipus 
complex of Freud, he thought it totally non-sexual. He regarded it simply 
a desire for possession directed towards the mother. 

Whereas Freud’s Psychoanalysis and Adler’s Individual Psychology 
deal with the mental patients who are still young, Jung’s system mainly 
deals with the problems of the adults. It is not merely a method of treat- 
ment of the mentally sick, but also a philosophy of life for the healthy 
ones. It chalks out a way for those who find themselves stuck up in life. 
Such a state of neurosis generally arises in older people who have been 
successful in their previous lives but then find life suddenly empty and 
meaningless. Such a neurosis is generally an attempt on their part to find 
a new way of life, a new synthesis and a new purpose. 

a ee 
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In the earlier stages of Jungian analysis the personal problems of 
the individual are dealt with, but in the later stages of the analysis the in- 
dividual is helped to find his place in this vast universe. Jung thus shows 
in his analysis a wider and deeper insight into the working of the human 
psyche. His psychoanalysis deals with all stages of life from earlier years 
to old age. On the other hand Freud and Adler limited their view to the 
problems of the children and the young only. Moreover Jung combines 
in him the scientific merit of a Western psychologist and the intuitive 
insight of an Indian Yogi. His final stage of analysis leads to what he 
calls ‘individuation’, which may very well be compared to the idea of 
self-realisation given by the Indian Yogis. Jung, while taking intoaccount 
the external forces from the objective world in bringing upon the indi- 
vidual, does not lose sight of the inner voice, the inner being or the soul 
on which the Easteners have laid a good deal of stress. Some of the Wes- 
tern writers like Edward Glover have designated Jung as unscientific and 
irrational about his ideas on collective unconscious and inner lifeetc, But 
unfortunately they fail to understand like most of the other Westerners 
the deeper working of the mind, which unfortunately does not easily lend 
itself to scientific analysis. It is something that can be felt but can hardly 
be demonstrated. Jung,like many Oriental Yogis felt it and expressed it. 
Jung’s idea of the Collective unconscious is very near to the idea of the 
Cosmic mind as given by Aurobindo. Jung’s western critics have labelled 
him as a confused thinker, who could not fully explain his idea of collec- 
tive unconscious, but little do they realise that Jung ventured into regions 
untrodden and did unearth many of the important secrets out of this vast 
ocean of knowledge that lies hidden within the human psyche itself. In 
fact he diverted the attention of the dominantly materialistic westerners 
to this inner reservoir of knowledge. If he could not explain away the 
whole mystery of the collective unconscious and the inner life, it is no 
fault of his. This collective unconscious is so vast and deep that perhaps 
it will never be fully explored. But such is the case with every other field 
of knowledge too. For example, although much has been discovered 
about the space around us, yet there are billions and billions of stars 
about which we still know nothing. 

Neurosis, according to Jung, ‘is the illness of the soul which has lost 
its direction’. He is fundamentally opposed to Freud’s view that for all 
mental illnesses we must look for their etiology in theinfantile past. That 
is why Jung in his analysis of the mental diseases tries to find out the 
present duty or task which the patient is unable to surmount. And he 
views any forms of neruoses, phantasies and dreams etc. as merely com- 
pensations or artificial substitutes for the failures af the patient in actual 
life. 

Jung’s conception of libido too is much wider than that of Freud. 
For Freud libido connotes sexual hunger and craving-- ofcourse the 
word ‘sex’ in Freudian language has a much wider significance than ordi- 
narily understood, but for Jung libido means longing,urge, push or energy 
of life, which is much wider than Freud’s sexual hunger and craving. Jungian 
analysis does not merely explain neuroses in physical terms but even 
in spiritual ones. For him the development of the individual does not 
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merely depend upon the physical factors but on the spiritual too. Whereas 
western psychologists cared for matter to the utter neglect of spirit; Eas- 
tern yogies regarded matter as mere illusion (maya) and cared only for 
the spirit. Jung regarded both aspects as vitally essential for the proper 
mental health of an individual. He felt that modern psychology knows 
little about the spiritual aspect of psyche. According to him a fully deve- 
loped man requires ‘the most intensive and extensive consciousness, with 
a minimum of unconsciousness’. He holds that most of the troubles in 
the world today are due to the fact that the present man is hopelessly 


unconscious. Though he has discovered a lot about the world around him, 
yet he knows very little about his inner being. For the healthy development 
of mind, Jung gives a great importance to religion which according to him 
satisfies the deeper spiritual needs of the individual. Jung feels that with 
the decline of religious life, the cases of neuroses are on the increase. So 
he, while psychoanalysing his patients, leads them to an experience of 
God in their own breasts. And through this religious faith, he is able to 
effect a cure in many neurotic cases. It is this aspect of Jungian Analy- 
< tical Psychology that makes it so appealing to religious people—both in 
the East and in the West. 

Dreams for Jung are not merely the symbolic fulfilments of repre- 
ssions of unfulfilled sexual wishes and desires but are the representations 
of the inner truth and reality. They may be archetypes representing the 
aspirations of man. They can have a prophetic significance and act as 
guides. This interpretation of dreams is very much like the Hindu view of 
dreams. 


Let me wind up by saying that if Freud is designated the father 
of psychanalysis because of his discovery of the unconscious, Jung may 
. be called a great explorer who roamed into the deep recesses of the unc- 
onscious and extended the scope and horizons of psychoanalysis by 
bringing in the idea of collective unconscious and discovering the causes 
of neurosis at an age nearly above forty years. His is an approach which 
: brings about a synthesis between materialism of the West and spiritualism 
of the East. His technique of psychoanalysis leads both to material and 
spiritual advancement. He has actually given a solution to the modern 
man who sways between Western materialism and Eastern spiritualism. 
He has thus, through his theory of psychoanalysis, so called Analytical 
Psychology rid the world of a great conflict between materialism and 
spiritualism. His modern man possessing the material comforts of the 
West and spiritual values of the East, belongs thus to the whole world. 
Jung has disproved Kipling’s famous lines “Oh East is East and West 
is west, and never the twain shall meet’. A Jungian is a person in 
both whom East and West do meet. 
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“EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL AIMS? 


PREM NATH 


Pee a very long time education in itscontent and method has been 
akin to philosophy and art respectively. As such the content and the 
method have had their own criteria of evaluation inherent in them. But 
recently the scientific methods through experimental psychology and exp- 
erimental sociology have entered the field ofeducation claiming not only to 
measure the outcome of the educative process on the whole but also to 
determine the aims of education. It is not possible to refer to the whole 
history of ‘measurement movement’ and its bearing oneducation. It isa 
controversial issue which divides the educational psychologies and socio- 
logies on the one hand and educational philosophies on the other. Before 
we consider the two claims we would better understand as to what exactly 
is meant by the term evaluation in philosophy and science. 

Philosophically ‘evaluation’ means critical estimation in terms of the 
categories of philosophy and logic so that things are not viewed and 
weighed personally but impersonally, not partially but impartially, not in 
isolation but in relation to wider whole, not with the help of externals 
but by the inherent potentialities of the thought itself. Since evaluation 
refers to quality and is expressed in terms of logic, logic alone is the final 
determinant of the criterion. Science on the other hand maintains 
that whatever exists is a quantity and is measurable in terms of quantity 
numerically, statistically or in other moulds of quantity-measurement. 
Such measurements are objective, and subject to the rules of the scientific 
method are final admitting no other criterion of judgment. It wil be ap- 
preciated that in regard to the meaning of the term evaluation there is an 
affinity between the two points of view but they part company on the 
points of methods and frame of reference, 

Let us consider the problem of evaluation from the scientific point 
of view first. 

It would be worthwhile to reflect on what exactly is the nature of 
the scientific method. Starting with ohservation of facts with or without 
the aid of mechanical instruments it builds up a body of facts to begin 
with. Then the process of selecting and weeding out starts and the facts 
are organised in a system relevant to the subject and purpose of enquiry. 
This may be called collection of the data. It is followed by the taking 
of an overall view, i. e., surveying and compelling the data and preparing 
a statistical table for actual research and enquiry. The method implies 
isolation of the facts from complete situations, repeated observations and 
experiments on a particular point to eliminate variable factors in the sit- 
uation, comparison of the results obtained in similar situation in regard 
to the same problem, building up a working hypothesis after verification 
according to the inductive methods and then allowing the conclusion to 
Stand till it is challenged or offset by other hypotheses. It may be pointed 
out to the credit of the scientific method that no conclusions are taken as 
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valid unless they have been repeatedly tested and verified on the basis of 
wide sampling, i. e., a study of large body of facts before conclusions are | 
drawn, the aim being not to arrive at conclusion on the basis of the study of 
a few facts. Nor are conclusions accepted unless the cause-effect relaticn- 
s‘uip is perfectly determined and there is a free movement in investigation 
from cause to effect and from effect to cause. This is necessary because 
according to science everything has a cause and is suffic'ently explainable 
only when the cause is discovered. So on and so on. 

In this framework be taken a few samples of experiments in the 
fields of educational psychology and educational sociology. 

There is a large battery of tests devised to measure general physical 
health and efficiency as well as to measure fitnes and effiieicy of the 
various parts of the body. Such tests as anthropometric measurements, 
cardiovascular tests, athletic achievement tests, physical fitness and motor 
fitness tests, sport technique tests etc. etc. seek to determine quantitatively 
various aspects of physical health efficiency and speed so that in 
appraisal of health of an individual in the school mere looking at and 
judging is not depended upon. 

Then there are a variety of intelligence tests to measure the G factor 
as Spearman calls it or general intelligence of personsapart from their 
skill in specific fields or apart from their efficiency in particular faculties 
of mind like memory and imagination. The results are arrived at by 
giving questionnaire to pupils according to their age level and from the 
answers obtained within fixed time in yes or no form the 1Q, i.e. intelii- 
gent quotient is determined. The objectives are to classify pupils in dif- 
ferent categories for purposes of education, to find out the influence of 
vocational subjects and general education respectively as well as of dif- 
ferent environments and objects on the intelligence of the subjects under 
test.t Generally however it is not easy to isolate facts and the compli- 
cated human nature does not yield to quantitative determination of its 
potentialities so easily. Intelligence tests like any other tests have to be 
* relied on with a great caution and not hastily inthe full assurance of their 

complete objective validity. 

By far the largest number of tests going in the educational field are 
those on verbal skills determining the results in quantitative, statistical and 
numerical order. They are the tests to evaluate memory, imagination on 
going activity, power of speech, skill in writing and in readingand soon. 
The objective is to select a particular human ability and subject it to 
standardised test for evaluating its growth. One defect of these tests is 
that if solely relied on they present a superficial account of personality 
and that too of one of its aspects at the cost of the integral whole. 

Experimental Social Psychology has made up a great deal of defi- 
ciency by introducing tests which endeavour to study the personality as 
a whole and in relation to the social situations. Aptitude tests, attitude 
tests, Bermeuter Personality Inventory and hosts of such tests have re- 
cently been devised for that purpose. It is claimed that not only do they 
rare emotional pidaimieck Speeine tastes and apices! but joy suceeeer] in 
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estimating deeper values of life and the level of personality integration in 
relation to those values. 7 For example tests of attitudes towards col- 
oured people may not only betray a large array of facts but bring out 
the values by which the subjects of the tests swear and live by. 

A few of the tests aim at the exclusive study of the subjective work- 
ing of mind through such methods as interviews, case history and simple 
observation. They are known as qualitative evaluative procedures and 
do not set down the results in purely quantitative terms. 

Yet another method is that of self-evaluation ? whereby one rates 
one’s ownself on a rating scale and works up the conclusion on the basis 
of scores. But generally it is difficult to obtain objectivity and one may 
consciously or unconsciously commit “generosity error’? towards him- 
self. 

The objective of the various measurements tests is to gauge failure 
and success in the various aspects of the educative process and to weigh 
quantitatively different educational results. It is claimed in their behalf 
that they generally aid responsibility on the part of teachers and lead to 
clearness and definiteness of purpose for then education no more remains 
mere hobnobbing but becomes methodical in regard to its aims and 
methods. 

They measure failures and successes and if carried on adequately 
and profited by intelligently they lead to an improvement of the learning 
situation broadly. 

The claims which are the result of long, patient and painstaking 
enquiry should not be dismissed light heartedly although it is fair to ex- 
pose them to philosophic thinking and fix up things for educationas best 
as possible. 

From the philosophic point of view, as has been referred to earlier, 
philosophic thinking is its own criterion. Thus the various schools of 
educational philosophies for example estimates the issues of education in 
their own scales of thought prepared out of the common stuff of experi- 
ence and logic. The results thus declared bear their own criteria within 
their own philosophies out of which they have grown before they are 
ready to compete with the results obtained by different or rival philoso- 
phies. Different schools of educational philosophy weigh the aims of 
one another critically in terms of their own categories and universe of dis- 
course. Each is led to its own justification in the way its categories grow 
out of the first premises to their final conclusions, each step developing it- 
self into the conclusion as well as estimating it before jumping to the 
second and so on. If the question simply was just to evaluate t! e educa? onal 
aims within the framework of respective systems it would have been 
a simple matter. But the question isa bit tough one. It is evaluation of 
evaluation itself or more elaborately, it is philosophic evaluation of the 
scientific method of evaluation. 

1, For detailed account refer to Murphy and Newcomb, ‘Experimental Social Psy- 


chology’ (Chapters 1¥ and KI) Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York 
and London. 


2. For further study refer to Henry Beaumont and Freedom Glenn Macomber, 


‘Psychological factors in Education,’ McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., New- 
York, Toronto, London. 
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Now, while philosophy may be freely and at times wildly charged 
that it lacks objectivity and is positively self-willed it has itself a few 
positions which deserve close and critical consideration. 

Philosophy may readily assert that on account of the intricacy and 
vastness Of experience the scientific method cannot exhaust the comp- 
rehension of total experience. While maintaining this position it would 
surely like to go into the metaphysics of objectivity itself and may come 
out with miny question marks. However to the extent objectivity is 
possible within the philosophic frame*of reference a few philosophic 
stand pvints may be discussed. 

In a way objectivity in the sense of consensus is not easily possible 
in philosophic thought despite the hope and attempts of philosophers to 
reduce their thinking into common language because experience, how- 
ever you may try to objectify it, cannot be completely distilled of its 
subjectivity. It is too personal an affair after all. At best there is an 
attempt towards agreement and just workable agreement on fundamentals 
may even be achieved. At worst, the different philosophies may be at 
loggerheads with each other or run parallely without meeting each other. 
In another way human thought follows a specific logic as for example 
Hegel’s dialectic seeks to prove. According to Hegel there isa thesis or 
a standpoint which in course of time meets its rival called anti-thesis 
and in due course, out of the conflict of the two, a new thought is born 
called synthesis. This synthesis in turn becomes thesis for continuing the 
process of logic in the world. The inference one may draw is that no 
philosophy is immune from other philosophies and there is always hope 
for synthesis of thought. As such philosophy is obliged to reject out and 
out objectivity-criterion and quantity measurement of science and carry 
on its defence. 

The definite position adopted by philosophy is that aims of 
education cannot be measured quantitatively for they are a matter of 
quality which can only be appreciated and not measured. In other words 
evaluation is possible in philosophic terms only. Aims are not facts but 
values and as such do not yield to quantitative measurement. Dewey him- 
self an experimentalist concedes this point with regard to pure aims in 
contradistinction to educational achievements in various skills in learning, 
in memory and so on. The fact of the matter is that scientific method 
stops short at fact-finding and cannot extend to what facts ought to be. 
Human intelligence side by side with discovering facts—may be creating 
facts under the present limitations— ventures also to createacrop of values 
which it hopes to realise one day and to make nearly facts of them. Such 
values, as are realised and are likely to be realised systematically escape 
the scientific methods. Ethical and moral standards cannot be worked 
out on the basis of experimental method; they are indeed the results of 
insightful moments of great thinkers. Nor for that matter can the human 
soul or spirit be quantitatively measured in all its dynamisms which 
spring surprises and are far fiom predictable. 

What is more, educational philosophy reminds us that not all 
education is given in the school. Children obtain education from many 
sources like family, street-fellows and nature. Let the schYol teacher 
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therefore not get away with the half-baked results of his statistical 
survey and retire into smug complacency that he is doing an excellent 
work with his pupils. For all one knows the children might be learning 
well in spite of the teacher and his methods. Nor should the teacher so 
much more entangle himself in the fashion of inflicting experiments on 
pupils that he is left with no time or energy to devote to the realisation 
of the proper aims of education. 


Philosophy realises, as perhaps no other subject does, that human 
nature and hence educational aim$ are at once most complicated problems 
with many loose-ends and wanting in unanimity and fixture of definitions. 
One factor of human nature cannot be isolated from the rest and 
studied in all exclusion; it can only be studied, and ought to be studied, 
organismically. Heredity and environments alone have not been properly 
measured up quantitatively in respect of their influence on human 
personality respectively. Nor has it been measured with all objectivity 
and adequacy as to how far an improvement in learning situation is the 
result of the teacher’s skill, environmental influence, self-effort or any 
unknown factor that be. For to repeat again, the various factors cannot 
be absolutely isolated. It is a different case from the quantities of physical 
science which can be completely isolated, varied, and repeatedly experi- 
mented upon. None of such things to that extent is possible in the case 
of human nature up to date. Human beings are not subject to easy 
control; nor can they be for all the time put on the shelves of the 
laboratory for experiment. Human growth is an intriguing process. 
Hence any hasty conclusions of the measurement methods considered 
above are likely to damage the cause of education, for the very ignorance 
we are attempting to keep away from our door steps may not return as 
welcome guest in the fashionable garb of the scientific method. In parti- 
cular the philosophic orientation to synthesis is suspicious of the 
achievements of the tests for measuring individual skills and efficiency of 
individual organs of the body. For when manual efficiency and dexterity 
have been measured in complete isolation a more intimate question 
remains to be answered. And that is: efficiency to what end? A situation 
may be conjectured where a person rated highly skilful and given a 
suitable employment and all the laurels of life on that basis may learn 
his livelihood by the day and employ his skill in breaking open the locks 
of the people by the night. Philosophically the second use of his skill is 
more decisive factor in his personality make up. Philosophy would far 
rather sacrifice efficiency to good moral life if it cannot have both 
simultaneously. 


Educational Philosophy is however rather sympathetic to the recent 
experimental methods of social psychology and sociology in they at least 
make an attempt to study the individual or his various capacities or 
skills not in complete isolation but ina largely related way, i.e. organismi- i 
cally and socially. But it would insist on more of sampling of cases, 
determining of exact cause-effect relationships, and vigorous and _relent- ' 
less follow-up before the results obtained are to be accepted as working : 
hypothesis. In that event it may profitably join Sociology and Psychology 
in exploiting the educational field for, to remind ourselves once again, 
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philosophy has never been in spirit a closed system. New trendsin know- 
ledge are towards synthesis and it is hoped that partnership of these 
branches will be highly fruitful. But itis obvious that in the formulation 
of educational aims philosophy must have a major if not final say for 
the simple reason that sociological and psychological approaches to the 
problem of human nature and reality take it for granted that man and 
society are the only reality and the laws of biological, psychological and 
social growth are good enough to account for the entire reality of the 
human scene. For a great deal of practical purpose this hypothesis works 
so well that its success rather checks further doubting and questioning. 
But philosophy is most sceptical of this standpoint allowing as it does a 
great deal of margin to the possibility of man’s being governed in the 
final analysis by spiritual laws to which all other laws are subordinate 
and to the possibility of his being an indissoluble part of the cosmic life. 
Besides, sociological investigations and formulations run the danger of 
resting in the security and assuredness of the statistical surveys and as 
such may be desensitized to vital throbs of the deeper human personality 
which philosophy claims to better sense and examine metaphysically. 

But can there not be a simpler solution out of this controversy 
which would bring philosophy and sociology together in a functional 
way. The feasible answer seems to be synthesis; for both philosophy and 
sociology are generally agreed that such aims as are calculated to lead to 
the total education in the broadest sense of the term are the real and 
primary ones, others taking their places after them. Humility in know- 
ledge and experience demands that reckless experimentation in education 
at the cost of the educands and of the educational structure should give 
way to philosophic evaluation of different aims and processes of education. 
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DOES MODERN MAN NEED SPIRITUALITY ? 


STAN. J. VELINSKY 


A. DOES SPIRITUALITY EXIST ? 


It. we want to discuss any aspect or problem concerning spirituality, 
we must first meet the question of whether we are dealing with something 
real or with only a fictitious concept. 

This is especially important in this fleld of highest values man ever 
created, since this type of creation is intimately linked to the mental 
world which by its subjectivity may lead creative activities out of the way 
of reality. Wishful thinking pervades man’s mind easily, frequently al- 
most automatically, and it takes quite a lot of effort to discriminate how 
far a mind’s product is wishfully and how far realistically founded. 

We do not reproach this kind of thinking to man. He is univers- 
ally inclined to it without any purposeful wish to deceive. But we know 
today from our daily practice at psychological clinics that wishful think- 
ing is not realistic and is responsible for many deficiencies in human _be- 
havior, active participation, and happiness. 

The whole long mythological age of mankind went along the line 
of wishful thinking. It takes centuries of systematic endeavor of modern 
sciences to guide man out from irrealistic conceptions, let him see reality 
as it is, and let him learn that only the critical cognitive approach is use- 
ful and leading to any kind of real progress and improvement. This is 
documented by man’s history beyond and doubt, even if we do not hide 
to us that there are ups and downs in the historical development of the 
modern man. Just these oscillations are showing the practical value of 
spirituality. When the latter progresses, man goes up; when it regresses, 
man relapses to barbarity or to helplessness. 

But this might be accepted as a premature conclusion in this article. 
Thus, fet us start with the first problem and proceed methodically 
and cautiously, since dealing with Spirituality means thit we are moving 
on the edge of an abyss of wishful thinking on the left hand and having 

the slope of reality on our right hand. The narrow pathway between the 
fall and the effort requires keeping a cautious balance. 

On the one hand, it appears that the term of Spirituality is used as 
if it would correspond to something fully real and existing since the time 
immemorial. On the other hand, we learn from history that adstracta 
Sunt nomina—generalities are names—and from recent events that there 
are doubts about the existence of spirituality and its usefulness and value. 

Thus, to prevent long discussion about a dubious object with the 
view ofa possible frustration, ifitsexistence would turn not real, we rather 
prefer to clear the problem of its reality first. Cartesian dubitatio—meth- 
odical doubting—which is one of the wisdoms of the philosophical tra- 
dition, would suggest rather a whole spectrum of problems concerning 
Spirituality, its existence, utility, origin, and epistemological foundations. 
There is a rash of questions such as the following samples : 
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Is spiritual life for something; is it useful for our practical life or 
for our intellectual satisfaction—or is this only an illusory deceptive teach- 
ing without any solid foundation ? Was spirituality devised by some 
clever people who used it for firmly settling their rule over vast massesof 
people ? Is spirituality only a means for dominating others ? Is the con- 
tent of spirituality limited only to religion ? Is a man who does not be- | 
long to any church living therefore without any spiritual value ? Or dces 
spirituality have a deep importance for our human existence and for the 
sense of our life and our deeds ? 
Is spirituality needed only for us human beings, or does it have any 
importance also for the universal happening ? Does it have any universal 
mission ? Is a man thinking about spiritual values only wasting time or 
does his thinking have any objective importance 2? Can he contribute to 
: spiritual values by his thinking ? Are spiritual values objectively appre- 
ciable or are they only subjective appearances ? 

Was spirituality man-made, or was it imposed upon him by some 
ultimate power ? May it develop and be improved ? What is the content 
of it ? Does it have a firm structure, or is it only like a fantom in the air 
which depends upon individual whims and dreams ? 

Is spirituality a usual phenomenon in the Universe parallel to ‘‘mat- 
eriality”, or is it only a privilege of man to grasp spiritual values, to 
formulate them, deepen, multiply, and improve them ? Is spirituality a 
unique phenomenon in the Universe ? 

Questions of this kind are not raised by those who specialize in 
Spiritualibus. The latter believe that they have clear replies to each such 
question. We hear similar questions from patients at psychological clinics 
and we hear them from those who compare new and old ideological ori- 
entation. These problems are motivated psychologically. They are symp- 
tomatic for a psychological need, for a searching mind that wants to 
know better and more deeply. It is not a mere curiosity of getting into 
P a forbidden land; it is a painful feeling of thirst for more knowledge, for 

filling a kind of vacuum that, if not filled, causes ideological dizziness 
and blurs horizons of vision. Psychologically people do not want stag- 
gering through darkness, they want to see and be sure on their way of 
life. How much is it possible today ? That depends on replies. ! 
We cannot deal here with all questions marked above.t We shall | 
focus here the problem of the existence of spirituality and then of its need | 
to a modern mind. | 
The question of the existence of spirituality might seem entirely 
superfluous to many people, since the existence of spirituality seems evi- 
dent, especially in comparison with material or physical existence. Both 
seem to be clearly constituted, and the division of the world into a double 
existence seems to satisfy people’s taste, and thus seems to be generally 
acceptable. 
This evidence does not appear so certain, however, when epistem- 
ologically explored. The fact that philosophers are split into materialists 
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tThey are treated in a just printed book on ways how to elaborate one’s own life- 
philosophy : THE COSMIC ORDER AND OUR MENTAL HEALTH. 
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and spiritualists does not prove any harmony or generally accepted evi- 
dence, but is rather a symptom of antinomies. The situation is more com- i 
plicated by adding further philosophical systems of dualisms of different 
shade. 

Let us raise the question as to whether or not are we justified in 
making any difference between the material and spiritual world. The plain 
mind would accept the difference on the basis of several concrete experi- 
ences. We may touch the material world, and we, in fact, live in it. Our 
daily consumption of food is a satisfactorily obvious argumentum add 
hominem. Simultaneously, we also think. This takes us from the mate- 
rial world into a different intangible world which imposes itself upon us 
with such a vehemence that we cannot avoid it or escape it. Hence, the 
spiritual world, no matter how different it may be, appears to us as ex- 
isting as obviously as the material does. 

Serious thinkers have tried to weaken that common evidence, how- 
ever. Materialists deny the independent existence of spirituality. Not all 
spiritualists have been criticalenough, we must admit, and many expressed 
the negation with an ostentatious gesture ofa revolt. Natural scientists such > 
as Priestley and Huxley were also inclined to this creed. Serious critical 
positivist thinkers simply refused to speak of the spiritual at all. They were 
agnosticists and argued that the independent existence of spirituality can- 
not be proved, therefore it cannot be subject to scientific treatment in a 
laboratory. Thus, it was concluded that it was better to leave that problem 
beyond the sphere of interests of a soild scientist. 

Thus, spirituality found itself behind the fence of the garden of Eden 
reserved for scientists, and became an outcast unfit for their attention. 

According to men practicing positivism, only uncritical and naive people 

of dubious fame could deal with spirituality. The question of spirituality - 
was not permanently silenced by this judgment. There were some persons 
permanently interested in spiritual values and they even tried to get the 
upper-hand over positivists, such as Dilthey, Spranger, Bergson, and 
others. They are still here today. Simply, spirituality was not ruled out 
or annulled by positivism. It has powerful protectors even if they are 
one-sided at times and do not always defend spiritual interests in the first 
rank with doubtless consistency. 

The antinomy between materialistic and spiritualistic inclinations is 
not only a chapter in cultural history behind which the gate of ages has 
already closed, however. It is as controversial in our times as it ever was. 
On the one hand, a group of behaviorists and reflexologists simply redu- 
ced the spiritual to physiologically defined elements and crossed the con- 
cept of spirituality out of the vocabulary of an honorable scientist. On 
the other hand, a whole galaxy of idealistic schools has tried to under- 
line the primacy of the spiritual, even by renewing old teachings of Plato, 
Plotinus, St. Thomas, or Kant. 

Such controversies not only produce acold war, but in fact are still 
a hot war in universities, since there are still materially threatened parti- 
sans of those doctrines which are not recognized by the beati possidentes of 
the ruling power controling the school. These few snap-shots disclose the 
still permanently burning actuality of these problems. 
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We shall not follow the ups and downs of the controversy on both 
sides, We shall only touch a few conclusions, relevant to further discus- ! 
sion. Basing ourselves on the achievements of modern sciences, we shall | 
compare several deductions, evolved from the protosubstantialistic point 
of view, with the controversies mentioned above.+ 


Let us start with the conception of the epistemological articulation 
of the being, especially with the vertical articulation which is decisive for 
the protosubstantialistic approach to the spiritual. In the sense of this 
conception, spirituality appears as the specific characteristic of the socio- 
logical category, the highest for the time being, not so much by the fact 
that spirituality might be the product of the “group mind” according to 
the term conceived by McDougall, but rather as a product and the proper 
field of the utterances of our consciousness, potentialized by the social 
life. Spirituality appears to us as activity, resulting from structures that 
reached the highest degree of complexity produced by the protosubstan- 
tial aggregation. Hence, the spiritual possesses the highest position on the 
pyralid of tendencies characterizing categories. 

Acceptance of this evolution does not deny the existence of the 
material, nor does it propagate the only existence of the spiritual. The 
only consequence of the protosubstantialistic conception of the world is 
in ascribing the same right to the spiritual life as we recognize for mate- 
rial existence. Thus, spirituality is recognized as real, possessing a certain 


place and a certain active function in the Universe. Let us look further 
for its shape and extent. 


Protosubstantialism is not interested in the problem of priority or 
filial descendence of the spiritual or the material world. The reason for 
this irrelevance is in the protosubstantialisticconception that the material 

: is NOF the natural partner of the spiritual. It is only one of the grades 
that the Protosuhstance goes through in its ascendent pilgrimage. Asa 
matter of fact, we must consider the differentiation between the Protosu- 
bstance and the matter, the latter being one of the products of the former. 


From this point of view the controversy of materialism vs. spiritu- 
alism is wrongly conceived. The ralationship between the product and 
the Producer was characterized by an independent existence of the pro- 
duct after the process of creation was accomplished. The product was 
conceived as existing independently from the producer at the very moment 
of the end of the productive process. In this way the materialists imagined 
that the brain produced ideas much like the liver produces the gall. And 
similarly, spiritualists imagined the process of creation in the way that 
the word-idea originated the material world and then both existed indep- 
endently side by side, or possibly in mutual opposition and competition. 
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+Protosubstantialism maintain one all-embracing bearer of all happenings in the 
Universe the form of which is basic to any existing entity and is more elemental 
than anything we know today. The Protosubstance aggregates into entities that 
our cognition arranges in a regular hierarchy of categories. Each next higher cate- 
gory is composed of entities that result from aggregation of entities of the lower 
category. So we find that from lower to higher category we are mounting to more 
and more complex structures of higher entities: electrons, atoms, molecules, cells, 
living beings (plants, animals), societies. This hierarchy constitutes the vertical 
articulation of the Reality. 
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This conception is for protosubstantialism unacceptable and unsuit- 
able in principle. The ascendent process of aggregation has no character 
of producing entities independent from other categories, but does have 
the character of integrative enveloping, in which the product embraces 
the producer. The higher entity, belonging to the higher category, is the 
envelop of all lower entities and exists only because of their existence 
and functioning. The lower categories condition the higher ones by their 
existence and normal function. The higher categories envelop the lower 
ones, permanently stand upon them, and elevate their activities to a higher 
level. Materiality appears on the level of the atomological category. 
Spirituality is added to cosmic tendencies on the level of the sociological 
category. Thus, it functions on the highest level occuring today. 


This categorical conditioning, which is the basis for the enveloping 
function of higher categories, justifies the reality of the existence of higher 
categories. The higher stands upon the lower, as far as the lower executes 
its function. This filiation-continuity justifies the full recognition of the 
existence of the spiritual, as of reality which is endowed with full validity 
and with equal degree of reality that we adjudge to other parts of the Uni- 
verse. We cannot deduce even the smallest reduction of the degree of 
reality we attribute to the spiritual life from the protosubstantialistic 
theory. Spirituality is a real and specific from of existence and functioning 
of the sociological category. Its functioning is an equally important con- 
Sequence of the cosmic order as the functions of all other categories. As 
the sociological category is real, so is its specific function of spirituality. 
If the latter would be arrested, the social entities would disintegrate. 

a 

The second part of this article ‘What kind of spirituality for the modern 

man ?’ will appear in the next issue of Darshana. 


Editor 
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ON THE PRESENT CRISIS: 11 


ARTHUR LAPAN 


lh a recent article we reasoned that there is no rational, political 
solution of the present crisis, a rational solution being one which deter- 
mines the causes of an ill and controls them. War we saw stemming from 
the institution of independent sovereignty. The elimination of war there- 
fore requires the abolition of such sovereignty, or whatcomes to the same 
thing, the establishment of a world government. 


But we saw no probability, in the present circumstances, of the 
establishment of a world government. Indeed, we argued that even a 
world government might not be able to secure peace permanently, since 
it might not forever be able to avert civil war. If this be the case, the 
present crisis is essentially irresolvable in political terms. 


The problem for philosophy then becomes, not how are we to avert 
war but rather how are weto live inthe light of its probable outbreak and 
outcome. What should our values and philosophy of life be, given the 
chances of war? 


The most important consequence of this view of the present crisis is 
that the future recedes in importance. If the destruction of mankind is 
areal possibility, then doing things for the sake of their consequences 
becomes meaningless. The only reason, and this may in any case be the 
best reason, we may have to do things is because of the value their doing 

’ has in the present, that is, for their own sakes. 


The present is process, and process, it seems to me, has value only 
when it is creation. As forcreation, what is important about that are not 
a the products which have been created or which are being created, since 
they may disappear together with the human beings for whom they are 
intended. The process of creation itself is what is important, intrinsically. 
To be sure, a work which has already been created has the power to 
awaken another human being but this awakening is here and now, and is 
what has value. 


Why does process have value only when it is creation? Let us examine 
more closely the value of creation. Is it the mere expression of spontan- 
cous impulses? I would say no, it is spontaneity, but something more is 
required, the perception of unity. The creative process is precisely that 
discovery of unity, it culminates in an act of conscious awareness. This 
unity is between desparate beings, formerly believed to be strangers to 
one another, which yet have an essential togetherness. 


The reason that process has value only when it is creation is to be 
found in the character of man. Manisa perceptive animal. Thus creation is 
both an expression of man’s identity and a fulfillment of it. Where there 
is process without perception on the other hand, man becomes alienated 
from himself. This is a positive thing, as lack of growth is a positive 
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thing, involving loneliness and anguish. (Where growth is thwarted, for 
example, you have no mere privation; the frustration is painful, and has 
pathological consequences.) In creation man affirms himself even in the 
face of the possibility of his extinction by himself, in the face, that is, of 
his utter alienation from himself. 


There are varieties of creation. (1) In scientific discovery a relation- 
ship is perceived between things formerly regarded as separate. Here the 
elements and relationship can be stated in words, they can be distinguished | 
and defined. The statements themselves can be logically systematized. 


(2) In other instances what is percieved cannot be stated interms of 
simple, component elements, it can only be shown. The paintings of Chirico, 
for example, are devoted to a showing of the enigmatic. It is not something 
you can define, measure, analyze. You can only reveal it, and that is 
what the paintings do. In both types of creativity, of course, you have a 
perception of the unity of disparate things. 


(3) Sheer intellectual insight and the intuition of quality are 
not the only forms of creation. Individuals and peoples who, for example, 
suffer from some form of injustice and who probe the sources of their ra 
impotence and act to dispel it, create themselves in the process. They 
develop profound perceptions into themselves and their world. Frequently 
this process is valued for the results it will bring, for such things as more 
food, more comforts and conveniences, for certain types of institutions. 
But these are in the future, and in the light of the present crisis, uncertain. 
Shall we then not act to resist injustice? The answer is yes, we should so 
act, and this not for the results such resistance may bring, but in and for 
itself, since resistance is creation, and the process itself is intrinsically 
valuable. 


The present crisis is such a call to creation, and creation Per se, or 
creation taken generically, only one response to it, By ‘creation per se’ 1 
mean the perception of unity of any entities formerly regarded as strangers 
to one another, for example, relationships in pure mathematics hitherto 
unseen. But there is also creation born of encounter with a particular, 
unique, present situation and which transforms our perception of it, of 
the world and of ourselves, and sometimes the situation itself. what aspect, 
or aspects, does the present crisis itself take on in the light of creation? 
Is only one creative response possible, or many, and if many, what 
relationships may they have to one another? 


(4) And, of course, the perception by two or more beings of their 
unity is creation. Such perception involves dialogue, mutual discovery 
and mutual disclosure. It also involves mutual identification and hence 
mutual insight, since each person can then put himself in the place of the 
other. perception here universalizes and establishes community. Above 
all, it fructifies those who see themselves in unity, for they then become 
united with the universe around them and responsive to it. 


These are some of the varieties of creation through which man affirms 
and fulfills his identity. 
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RELIGION {N THE NEW AGE 


MARK HALPERN | 


VY % 

Ws have come to the challenging hour in the history of the human’ 
race when we can no longer accept values in social life or any religious 
beliefs merely because they have been adhered to for centuries. Nor is it 
well for us impulsively to embrace new values and beliefs merely because 
they happen to be new. Only if they are found to be, after thoughtful 
and deliberate examination, vitally alive with the dynamic power of 

spiritual significance, should they be given our wholehearted and serious 
. consideration. 

However, if the values and beliefs are crystallized with separative 

materialistic concepts, being as completely devoid of radiant life as are 
white sepulchers, they should be ignored. Thus, only through lack of 
attention, they will disintegrate and finally disappear as obstacles to 
human beings on the path of spiritual progress, without which all other 
kinds of progress are nothing but empty ironic mockeries beguiling man 
| from the true path of his high destiny. 
Regardless of how we may try to theorize intellectually to the 
contrary, it is for spiritual progress alone that we are here on this earth. 
For here it is that the raw resistance of the pairs of opposites affords us 
the opportunities we need for strengthening our characters and deepening 
! our insight, in order to rise above all our mortal weaknesses and 
erroneous concepts to thehigh attainment of full Enlightenment. We take 
nothing with us when we depart from this hectic scene of human existence 
except whatever degree of the distilled essence of all the experiences we have 
garnered here in the pathetically brief moment of mortal life. This 
i essence, in turn, is assimilated by our True Eternal Center as Dynamic 
Wisdom to be fused with the Pristine Purity and Blissful Awareness of 
its godly heritage as an eternal focal point of Undying Divine Energy. 

Therefore, it should be evident that just one fleeting little lifetime, 
which is abruptly cut even shorter in many instances in youth or child- 
hood or in infancy, is far from being adequate to supply the necessary 
comprehensive teachings and the great variety of numerous testing experi- 
ences required for bringing about Conscious Wakefulness of Unconditi- 
oned Being and Oneness with the Absolute. And so there are repeated 
returns or reincarnations in this School of Life here on earth. 

Now it so happens that Reincarnation, together with Karma or the 
Universal Law of Cause and Effect, has been taught for milleniums in 
the East. Are we on that account, simply because of its great antiquity, 
to judge it as being a crystallized belief and one that is not suited to 
these modern times ? Will religion in this dawning New Age, cast it a 
side as being the worthless outworn rags of benighted thinking ? 

Far from it ! Reincarnation, together with the Law of Cause and 
Effect, will be a salient feature of the New-Age Religion on account of 
its unfailing powerful encouragement of Hope and Self-Reliance. When 
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one realizes at the close of life, regardless of all the misfortunes that may 
have been inflicted on self and others because of errors of ignorance, that 
there will be opportunities to make amends by growing incompassionate 
understanding and wisdom through learning in other days to come in the 
School of Life the lessons that must be learned, there is sure to be hope 
instead of despair. Likewise, when one realizes that all that man suffers 
or rejoices in, all his misery as well as all his happiness, his noble 
qualities as well as his ignoble, are caused and developed by himself 
alone, he will then learn to rely on himself and go on to become a 
liberated Light in the world and a blessing to all humanity. 

True, in the Absolute, beyond the relative aspect of man as an 
apparently separated being, man does not really incarnate here on earth 
in a physical vesture. He abides constantly in the Eternal Oneness of all 
Life. It is only an exceedingly minute degree of his consciousness that is 
seemingly projected into the lower and denser world of the pairs of 
opposites. 

If it be asked why Reincarnation and the Law of Karma or Cause 
and Effect be an important part of the New-Age Religion, we should 
also ask ourselves why should there be religion at all? Surely religion, 
as it is popularly regarded in its formal, organized and sectarian sense, has 
not a great deal to be proud of in its bloody record throughout the 
centuries. After so many centuries of various kinds of religions—bearing 
in mind that religion, if it is to be true to its name, should above all 
minister to the peace of the world and the human heart, teaching and 
practicing goodwill to one’s fellowman and loving gratitude to God for 
life and the opportunity so to live as to glorify God—after thousands of 
years of the various organized religions, what did we have to show for 
religious teachings in the first half of this modern ‘‘enlightened and 
civil'zed”? century ? Two global wars, with their inhuman internecine 
mass destructions of nations and races; with such bestial horrors in 
concentration and prison camps as are best left undescribed—if, indeed, 
it were possible that their monstrous demoniac atrocities could be ade- 
quately and graphically described within the limitations of human 
language. 

Moreover, what are we to say regarding progress in Universal 
Brotherhood, with peace and goodwill among men, when we think of 
religious leaders in the different nations that were engaged in those two 
World Wars, praying with their followers that God, the One Father of all, 
grant their own particular nations victory in the coming battles; a victory 
that would entail the additional slaughter of great numbers of their own 
brothers of the One Human Family ! And, the very extreme of human 
hypocrisy, continuing to pray for such victories notwithstanding the fact 
that one of the Ten Commandments explicitly states, without the 
slightest equivocation, “THOU SHALT NOT KILL !” 

What are we to say regarding all the massacres, tortures, burnings, 
Inquisitions, pillagings and persecutions yerpetrated in the past in the 
holy name of religion ! 

These are rhetorical questions, so we use the exclamation point 
realizing that it would be difficult for any human being who feels a 
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Oneness with all life, to find suitable words for comment on such unbeli- 
evable inhuman behavior displayed by man, who contains the spark of 
divinity within himself. 
However, if words must be used, there is only one word to explain 
it all: IGNORANCE! 
No man or group of men, no people, nation or race, can be said 
to be willfully and malevolently cruel or evil. Human beings are all 
motivated and act from whatever degree of enlightenment they may 
happen to possess at the time or from a lack of it. Each feels that what 
he wants or does—or what he advocates or supports—is what is best and 
will give him the most happiness. 
But there is quite a difference between what an enlightened person 
deems best and what a benighted one so considers. No enlightened 
individual has any thought of separativeness. Accordingly, he wants 
only what is good, uplifiting, harmonious, true, peaceful, edifying and 
beneficial for all. And this enlightened understanding can be knownonly 
after the necessary expansion of consciousness and a deepening of 
6 spiritual insight gained in learning the lessons provided by the testing 
experiences encountered in repeated lives here on earth. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Illumined Awakening into the Wondrous Awareness of 
the Unconditioned Absolute is in itself instantaneous; nevertheless, prior 
to the moment of awakening from the delirious nightmarish dream of 
mortal existence, there has been, whether consciously realized or not, an 
extensive background of many lives of preparation for that most  signifi- 
cant Occurrence in human experience when the dualistic subject-object 
relationship is finally and irrevocably transcended. Obviously so vast a 
background must outweigh considerably the present momentary flash of 

e earthly life in accounting for the qualities and potentialities of individual 
character. But Occidental thought lightly dismisses all this, while it 
attempts in devious superficial ways to explain the anomaly of genius and 
the extremely marked divergencies in the characters of individuals who 

° are the offspring of identical parents and ancestors, and have been reared 
in the same environment, educated in the same schools and received the 
same impartial love of an understanding mother and father. 

This brings us to the Religion of the New Age. The formalized 
and organized religions of dogma and crystallized creedal concepts have 
played their part on the stage of human existence. They deserve due 
credit for whatever good they have done. It cannot be denied that they 
brought comfort to many and endeavored to raise the consciousness of 
the masses from the grossest of merely physical and materialistic 
preoccupations, to an inadequate but temporarily satisfying concept of a 
heaven of future rewards for an earthly life of misery and the good deeds 
accomplished therein. But the Religion of the New Age affirms that the 
only heaven and hell, taken in their real sense, exist nowhere butin one’s 
individual consciousness; and that man must not expect rewards for any 
good he does—the doing of good, without any attachment or personal 
desire, is its own highest reward. For the Religion of the New Age is 
not merely another aspect of prevalent earthly bargaining and shopkeeping. 
It is the very spirit of Life itself...... 
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And so with all the other crystallized and creedalized concepts of 
sectarian religions. They are to go ! For they are powerless to deal with 
and offset the unrestrained accelerated advance of our smugly self- 
sufficient modern science, which is now dangerously ahead of the spiritual 
progress of the human race as a whole. The progeny of man’s intellectual 
brilliance, the hydrogen bombs and space rockets, is not the answer to 
man’s real problems. Man is here on this earth for nought else but his 
Spiritual Enlightenment. When he once awakens into the Constant 
Awareness of his Unconditioned Being in the Absolute, he has no further 
need for schooling on Earth; and thus, he is no longer subject to 
Reincarnation and the Law of Cause and Effect. 

Therefore, the aim and purpose of the Religion of the New Age is 
to bring Enlightenment to increasing numbers of human beings. It is the 
Iilumined Essence of Life itself, without dogma and without creeds, 
teaching the Truth of Universal Oneness; and that each person is the 
High Priest at the altar of his own heart, in the Holy Temple of his True 
Eternal Unconditioned Being in the Absolute...... 
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| ON GRACE 


ROBERT POWELL 


Ow rare occasion we see a human being steeped in confusion and 
misery, suddenly undergo an unaccountable and almost miraculous trans- 
formation, an awakening, followed by a fundamental purification which 
sweeps away all unwholesomeness from the mind. 

Those who do not understand the essential things in life talk about 
“srace” when they see this happen in others—in the sense of some magic 
dispensation of suffering given by some outside Authority or Intelligence. 
And of course, there is “grace”, as it appears to the ignorant mind, but 
the phenomenon has nothing to do with favouritism or a benign act on 
the part of some personal God, but is the result of the inexorable laws of 
nature relating to individual consciousness. To put it in a different way : 
until there is Freedom, everything—which includes the moment of 
awakening as well as that of final and total liberation—is determined, 
because individuality is bound within time and so is dependent upon the 
law of cause and effect. Because the mechanism of enlightenment is not 
understood, it is thought that the attainment of Freedom falls outside 
causality ! 
| It is interesting to note how the modern, so-called civilized mind, 
whenever it lacks proper understanding, reverts to irrational thought 
which belongs to the pre-scientific era. For however much Ignorance 
may change its face, essentially it does not evolve, it always remains 
Ignorance; for the mind is always seeking an explanation, some certainty, 
and it will cling to any belief, any form of irrationality whereby it can 
* avoid facing Uncertainty, Nothingness. This aspect of Ignorance may be 

seen as mental laziness, sloth, a shirking of the arduous work of facing 

the real world; this human quality has, of course, been well exploited by 

all the various priests of that pseudo-religion which goes under the name 
| of *‘organized religion’. 

The problem of irrationality is a rather important one to clear our 
minds about, because there exists a common misconception that reason 
and science on the one hand, and religion on the other, necessarily stand 
in opposition to each other. It has often been said, for instance, that Zen 
Buddhism is anti-intellectual and irrational—affording a good example 
how a thing half-understood is a thing not-understood. Krishnamurti 
has stated that the religious mind comprises the scientific mind, but the 
scientific mind is not a religious mind. The religious mind must be 
capable of astonishingly clear and accurate thought; it must be as sharp 
as a razor blade—for only then will it be able to penetrate into what lies 
beyond thought. 

The pseudo-religious mind is an irrational, stupid mind; when for 
instance it indulges in prayer which is a petitioning it expects an answer, 
a reward. Is there any difference between this attitude and a belief in 
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magic ? In both cases there is the expectancy of a dispensation of the 
laws of nature, an elimination of cause-and-effect for the benefit of the 
petitioner who, obviously, must consider himself of some importance in 
the scheme of things. This attitude of mind is therefore the very 
antithesis of the truly religious mind, for it strengthens the illusion of the 
unreal self, and that of the outside world as being different, being 
opposed to it. 

Then out of despair, from its isolation, the “I? projects its own 
antipode, the personal Deity. Being miserable, petty, ignorant, helpless, 
the “I”? invests his God with all that it lacks itself; therefore God is 
Love, All-Powerfull, All-Knowing, and so on; and, once Man hascreated 
this God he cajoles him into some kind of religious protection-racket, 
courting everlasting favouritism by such tricks as prayer, good work, etc. 
The reasoning behind this pseudo-religion is really something like this: 
“Never mind about the other chap, as long as my prayer is heard and 
my desire gratified, I shall worship Thee...... ae 


The invention of this God who is Perfection is also very convenient 
from another point of view. It becomes a marvellous excuse for com- 
placency since man now absolves himself from any responsibility for his 
own imperfection, for the argument is that no mere man can be perfect, 
only God can be so (‘by definition’, one would almost add...). Thus, 
blinded by this stupid playing about with meaningless words, concepts, 
when the ignorant man does meet an unmistakably perfect man, such as 
a Christ, a Buddha, a Krishnamurti or a Ramana Maharshi, he immedi- 
ately claims divinity for him, which of course he must do to justify his 
own preconceived ideas. 

The truly religious mind, on the other hand, is really a supra-rational 
mind. Having pushed logic to the utmost limit, it no longer thinks in 
terms of “things”’ and “ideas” Only such a mind can look deeply into 
the miracle of “grace”. For “grace”? results neither from human action 
nor from divine action on human_beings—it springs neither from the 
action of the human will that prays, worships, etc., nor from the will of 
an outside Authority, a God that doles out favours, rewards. Grace is 
the action of Reality itself—not the action of Reality on something—for 
Reality is all-comprehensive, non-dual, irdivisible. It is thercfore 
simply the manifestation, the play of God; and, when it is perceived 
by human beings how this ‘play? can fundamentally transform 
individual consciousness, it is called by them the mystery of “grace’’— 
and which, for as long as consciousness dwells in duality, will always be 
considered a mystery. Only when the mind. itself has become part of 
this Reality, part of this play, will there be the end of this whole process 
of asking the wrong questions and being satisfied with meaningless answers. 
Instead of the helpless victim with whom Fate plays, the victim and Fate 
will then have merged, to become the Play. 
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NEW BOOKS 


MAN’S NEW IMAGE OF MAN, An Interpretation of the Develop- 
ment of American Philosophy From Puritanism to World Humanism. 
OLIVER L. REISER, Pittsburgh. The Boxwood Press, 1961. 180, VIII 
pages. Price: 2 Dollars. 

The philosopher is the spectator of all time and all existence, says 
Plato’s Republic; but this same work also calls upon the philosopher to 
be something more than a spectator. He must become a participant in 
the activity of life. He must be a statesman who enters into the planning 
and the directing of human affairs. 


To this call Professor Reiser is responding energetically in this 
volume ashe has in other volumes from his brain and hand. With 
characteristic richness of vocabulary and fluency of pen he undertakes to 

i formulate the main steps that must be taken if our thinking is to be 
effective in the course of world developments. “In this fast-changing 
period of human evolution, philosophy must also revise its concepts and 
its program, if it is to have relevance to contemporary problems.’ (V). 
In this revision and restatement American philosophy should take the 

. lead. In its background it has the contributions of people from various 
cultures, with the vigor of their own choice to enter this homeland of 
promise and opportunity. But no worthwhile dream is self-fulfilling. 
And two world-wars plus the age of atomic energy force the rethinking 
of purposes and procedures. 


No master-dramatist could have conceived a more intense plot than 
the present one of * East versus West’’, coexistence or extermination. Is 
the dilemma ultimate or is there a way out ? The wave of optimism which 
followed the war to end all wars subsided in a period of disillusionment in 
which men showed little profit from experience. The consequence of the 
recent war has been merely to saddle the world with Communism. 


America has been catapulted into prominence by the course of 
history. The myth of isolation has faded. We are driven to forge a 
philosophy to meet the unprecedented crisis in human affairs. This 
philosophy must integrate the findings of science into a synthesis analo- 
gous to that which Herbert Spencer undertook in his day. 


Philosophy must offer a religion for the future. Every person must 
have a religion and it must be one that is valid for the whole world. It 
must have a mature outlook upon human nature and the total human 
scene. It must be democratic in methodology, based upon “‘full access to 
information, free and open debate, and reasonable persuasion”. (p. 20) 
Without claiming finality it must give coherence and relevance to practical 
situations. Reason and observation must replace authority and superna- 
tural revelation. The bodies of knowledge supplied by the special sciences 
must be integrated into a new unity. Unity is as necessary here as it 18 
in time pieces, charts of the sea, railway timetables, and postal collections. 
This can result only from common knowledge about biochemistry, 
quantum theory, atomic structure, ecology of plants, habits of bees, the 
brain of man. Integrity of mind is the ultimate sacred reality. This 
integrity is an incarnation of the “creative imagination’? which pervades 
the integrative fields of the universe. This is the divine quality in Man, 
which must be given highest respect. 

To such an integration of idea and effort America must devote it- 
self. In so far as it is induction from observed experience it is naturalism. 
and in so far as it respects the totality of experience it is pantheism. This 
Reiser has suggested in previous writings. Cosmic Humanism he calls it, 
a universal system centering in the full realization of the possibilities and 
well-being of man. Itimplies political and industrial democracy intellectual 
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and religious freedom, free public education, the social contribution of 
science and technology. It offers a pantheistic religion as areembodiment 
of the basic motivations which have constituted the roots of religions 
around the world. Such a philosophical religion is the emergent outcome 
of reflective life. It bases ethics upon the “product of human experience 
in man’s endless search for the principles of right human _ relationships’. 
(p. 50). 

Science and philosophy have taken from the people their faith which 
was their chief source of stability while giving them little to takeits place. 
“It is somebody’s job to re-educate faith by providing the integration of 
knowledge within and between our disciplines and professions.” {p. £2). 
Beyond food man needs a world view to provide a cosmic setting for the 
human adventure. Such a view is offered by a pantheism which grows 
out of the discoveries of the sciences and their inescapable inter-reference 
from the smallest units of the physical realm through the increasing 
complication of the various levels of organization to the superorganic 
unity of the universe. For Professor Reiser this means an undifferentiated 
ocean of electrical energy which through the “‘lens of the cosmic imagi- 
nation, or God”’ concentrates into particles which constitute atoms, these 
in turn into molecules, crystals, unicellular organisms, and so on to 
higher beings. These feed back into the undifferentiated ocean, and so 
continue the perpetual process of creativity of the universe. 

Man’s vocation in this scheme is to acknowledge the part which all 
cultures play in the ongoing advance to higher levels of thought and 
action. The working out of such a cosmology and social synthesis will 
constitute the resolution of the East-West conflict by way of ‘Cosmic 
Humanism’. It will present new meaning to the union of man with God. 
And of course its only weapon is persuasion, not force. 

Whatever the reader may think of the particular formulation of 
Professor Reiser’s cosmic interpretation, he will have to acknowledge the 
obligation to join in appreciation of the extensive study of the details of 
contemporary science and their contribution to a total world-view, or 
accept the coallenge to show a finer mastery of the results of science and 
construct a more convincing statement of the nature of the universe in 
which we live, whose aspects are being formulated by the results of current 
scientific study, and whose synthesis into a philosophy is the crying need 
of the present. 


Albert E. Avey 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN by DAGOBERT D. RUNES, pages 
105, price 3, dollars published by Philosophical Library, New York. 

The author is a well known writer on philosophy. Among his publi- 
cations are Dictionary ef Philosophy, The Ethics of Plato and Spinoza, 
Twentieth Century Philosophy, Encyclopedia of the Arts, The Hebrew Impact 
on the Western Civilization, Letters to my Son, Spinoza Dictionary, Of God, 
the Devil and the Jews, Letters tomy Daughter, The Soviet Impact on Society, 
Treasury of Philosophy, and Letters to my Teacher (reviewed in the 4th 
issue of Darshana). 

On the nature of Man which is mentioned as “An Essay in Primitive 
Philosophy”, is neither a psychological nor an anthropological work on 
the nature of man, nor even a systematic philosophical discussion cn the 
nature of man. It is a thought provoking collection of the insights of the ‘il 
author about several unconnected topics, which set the reader athinking. The 
reader is left puzzled and somewhat sad about human thought and deeds, | 
The author is sometimes very deep, searching and penetrating. Every reader i 
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is likely to get out of this little book something worth remembering and 
meditating upon. Here are some thought provoking views of the author. 


‘“Man’s mind is man’s world”? (p.5). ‘Man is as little the final pur- 
pose of divine providence as an elk ora beetle ora salamander”’ (7).“‘There 
is nothing in the life of the illiterate aborigines to indicate their funda- 
mental inferiority to the wantonly cruel civilized beings of the last five 
thcusand years’’ (14), ‘‘The way to God is man’s love to man...... Man’s 
mcral conscience is the gateway to heaven, and his moral deeds the 
Only path to salvation’’ (40). ‘**The consciousnes in man’s soul of union 
with the One and A/l/ is the only true religion (binding) to God. There 
is no God but this One-ness”’ (41), ‘“‘The soul of God is in the soul of 
ran. There is no God but in the consciousness of innermost man’’ (42). 
Compare the last two statements with the Mahavakyas (great Statements) 
of the Upanishads: ‘This Atman is Brahman’; ‘I am Brahman’ ‘Thou art 
That’; and ‘All this is Brahman’. ‘‘Nearness to the Creator is something 
entirely different from proximity to the altar’ (46). “God is One and 

£ the One lives in the heart of man, and the love to God and the love to 
man are one and the same” (50). It is very unfortunate that in human 
society ‘the conquering greed of political adventurers’’, “the will of the 
most cunning’ prevails; “their lust becomes patriotism, their greed 
becomes righteousness, and their ill will becomes law’ (51,52). “The law 
is never holy but often sinful (54). “The law was and is just a chain to 
imprison the masses” (56). “The law is the crime it purports to prevent’’. 
(58). Under the heading; ‘The Many, the Few and the one’’, the author 
divides mankind into three different types:the Opportunist, the Man of 
Conscience, and the Many. “The Opportunists fail to comprehend our 
dreamlike and so brief life-awareness on this whirling, mossy rock. They 
imagine this span as real, using all the paraphernalia of faith and heritage 
to exploit the naive and groping. They are the usurpers and pushers, the 
confidence men of politics and religion, business and even art. They are 
the godless amongst the fearful and faithful, the unprincipled who make 
success their principle. ......... They live their fill of life by making hasty 
conquests of their fellow dwarfs, collecting metals and little rocks...Like 
a flash, the few decades given to man vanish and the sorcerers of opport- 
unism bite the dust...A thousand volumescould be filled in reciting man’s 
inhumanities to man at the behest of greedy opportunists. ...... “This vanity 
of command and gold has been and still is degrading the world of man 
7 to a life of competitive bloodshed.’’...... “This granite earth we live on 
could be a bed of roses were it not for the seeming Procrustes and his 
fellows” (66-67) Compare this graphic description of the opportunists 
with that of the the men of demonic (Asuri) nature given by Shri krishna 
in the Bhagavadgita (Chapter XVI). The second type of manis ‘“‘the Man 
of Conscience’. He is conscious of the fact that we are a “tiny pebble’, 
and our existence a ‘‘fleeting dream in eternity’. (67). ‘‘He does not 
joinin the chase for opportunities, but seeks for himself and others a place 
of serenity. And as he desires no more for himself than he does for 
others, he seeks community and co-operation, instead of conquest and 
competition.” (68). The third type, the Many, comprise of those who are 
“not distinguished by either drive or meditation.’’......They ‘sit at the 
feet of the prophet one day, and parrot the greedy shrieks of the usurpers 
tomorrow.” (69), 


Under the heading of ‘Evening Thoughts’ the author puts in short 
sentences the wisdom he has acquired from thought and experience. 
Some of these are:- 

“Man is more chained by a web of slavish ideas than by metal 
links’? (72), 

“* nowledge and science are tools that can be used for evil as read- 
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ily as for the good. The scientist or scholar is not made a better man by 
his knowledge, only a more dangerous one’’. (76) 

“Goodness stems not from knowing, but from willingness of the 
heart’’...... We are in dire need, not of teachers of the brain, but of 
teachers of the heart.’’ (76). ‘Education in conscientious living will change 

the face of mankind; knowledge alone will reshape the grimace’’. (77) 

“There is no knowledge —only a lesser state of ignorance’’. (78) 

“If you failed to learn ethics at six, you will not learn it at sixty” 
(86) 

“Philosophy is the awareness of man’s minuteness in the great 
infinite’’ (87). 

“It is sheer self-deception to Pretend that that this water-inflated, 
bug-infested, carnivorous, murderous, greedy human is better than other 
animals are born much as he is, and die much as he does, but create less 
terror and less bloodshed’”’ ($8). 

“With all his complications, man still lives for the three primate y 
goals: Food, shelter, and sex. And for such goals, he kills more now than 
in the Stone Age” (89). 


B. L. ATREYA 


vs 


amen: 


YOGA: Union with the Ultimate, by Archie J. Bahm, published by 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York, pages 162, price 
1. 25 dollars (1961.) 

This book professes to give a new insight into the philosophy of 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali, whose psychological principles, according to 
the author, offer guidance and help to modern man. The author has 
therefore“stressed its availability for the general reader’. The author is 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of New Mexico, a prolific 
writer in the field of philosophy, and author of several books including 
Philosophy: an Introduction, Philosophy of the Buddha, and Types of Intuition e 
In the present book he gives in a clear, simple language translation 
(into English) of the Sutras and acommentary of his own on them. 
There are four Books in the original Sanskrit work, each contain a 
number of Sutras, short statements.The author of the translation has 

| given titles to the books, and has grouped the Sutras of the first three 
books into sections and has given titles to the sections. The fourth book 
is presented as a summary of the rest of the work. The author’s comme- 
ntary is based on the work of some other, particularly Indian writers. 
In his Introduction the author gives a general information about 
Yoga and a brief outline of the Philosophy of the Yogasutras of Patanjali. 
On the whole the book is quite good for the general reader. I Congratulate 
the author for condensing the main teachings, of Yoga sutras of 
Patanjali in such a volume. He desevers appreciation. 


S. P. ATREYA 


+2 


Zen And Reality, An Approach to Sanity and Happiness on a Non- 
Sectarian Basis, by Robert powell, Published by George Allen and 
Unwin, 1961, pages 140, price 2ls net. Shortly to be publishedin U.S. A. 
by Taplinger Publishing Co. New York. 

In this book, consisting of 30 short articles arranged in two parts, 
the author has tried to blend beautifully the views of Zen Buddhism, 
Bhagavadgita, Krishnamurty, and himself, and tell the reader, 
what the deepest Indian thinkers and writers have always been telling 
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that the greatest thinga man can dois to still the mind, to negate desire, and 
evaporate the ego. The innermost being of man where happiness and 
peace reside in fulness and perfection, is as good as non-being. I wish 
the author had been acquainted with the views of Yogavdasistha which 
very beautifully synthesise Buddhism and Vedanta, and all that the author 
has tried to say in this work. To quote the Yogavasistha on the nature 
of the deepest Self of man: “It is neither being nor non-being, nor any- 
thing between the two. It is nothing, yet it is the all. It is incapable of 
being grasped by the mind and expressed by speech. It is more of nothing 
than nothing and more of happiness than happiness itself’’ (Yogavdsistha), 
III 119, 22 The present book evinces a deep insight into life’s problems 


and is worth reading. 
B. L. ATREYA 


Shri Radha-Mdadhav Chintan (Hindi) by Hanuman Prasad Poddar, 
ee ‘ae Price Rs. 3.50. Published by the Gita Press, Gorakhpur 
ndla). 

It is a collection of speeches and articles of Shri Hanuman Prasad 
Poddar, the well-known editor of the well-known religious Journal in 
Hindi, KALYANA. It deals with the religious and philosophical signi- 
ficance of the Concept of RADHA, the eternal object of Love of Shri 
Krishna. RADHA and KRISHNA are the two aspects of the Absolute 
Brahman, which is the eternal Ground of the Universe. The author has 
written with feeling and deep devotion and has tried to expound the 
deepest philosophical and religious significance of Radha and Krishna 
who have figured very much in the Vaishnava Literature and in popular 
songs and stories prevalent all over India. The book contains a chapter 
on the meaning and significance of the dance of Shri Krishna and Gopis 
(including Radha), which is one of the fascinating themes of the child- 
hood of Shri Krishna, but which is given a cosmic significance and also 
a deeper and subtler meaning by the followers of Shri Krisnna cult. The 
language of the book is highly polished, the printing beautiful and the 
get up attractive. The book is of special appeal to the religious devotees. 
The author deserves appreciation and congratulations for dealing with a 
very difficult subject in a very fine manner. 

B. L. ATREYA 


Science And Spirit by S. V. Ramamurty, with a Foreword by Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, published by the author in 1961, pages 138, price Rs. 
7. 50. 

The author Dr. S. V. Ramamurty is a distinguished retired I. C.S. 
He joined the Indian Civil Service in 1912 and Indian Government in 
many capacities, even as an Adviser to the Governor of Madras and as 
an acting Governor of Bombay. He travelled widely in several countries 
of the world and is interested in agriculture, irrigation, mathematics and 
philosophy. In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, he ‘tis steeped in the 
spirit of Indian thought...... He is familiar with the latest advances in 
science, especially Mathematics and Physics”’ 

This book is a collection of the articles of the author on many 
problems before modern India. The topics he has dealt with are; Religion 
and Science, Indian Philosophy and a New World View; Science and 
Spirit, Unity and multiplicity, one Self and one World; Search for Spirit, 
Spirit and Human Values, Science and Reality, Soul of Man, Two Worlds 
We Live in, Man and Society, Basis of Sex, Relativity of Ethics, Relati- 
vity of Reality, Spirit in the Physical World, Educational Reconstruction, 
Ruralics, Concrete Religion, Vision of India, Asia and Culture Population 
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Problem, and Cultural Reconstruction. The last chapter gives profiles of 
Rama, Thyagaraja, Gokhale, and Mrs. Besant. 
The author, throughout the book, has tried to reconcile religion 
and science, Indian philosophy and Western scientific thought, the cultures 


of the East and the West. ‘‘It seems to me’’, says he, ‘‘that science and i 
religion do not oppose each other, but supplement each other. “There § 
is a need for a new darshana on the basis cf the data of science and India 

should create such a darshana. “Jf Irdia cculd rhilcscrhise till a few ; 


centuries ago, she has the seed within her which can sprout again into a 
new system of philosophy when irrigated and manured by the fresh 
experience ,page 13). 
The book deserves to be read by ail those who want to think in | 
accordance with the spirit of the age. 
J.P. ATREYA 


ai i aielieas 


Collective Dynamics, by Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, Pub- ™ 
lihed by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1961, pages 563, 
price dollars. 7, 25: 


It is a text-book on dynamics of social behaviour, which has been 
described as “social action that cuts across social structure and has not 
yet crystallized into a structure of its own” (12). The book has a newer 
approach to social dynamics than those of many earlier books on Social 
Psychology. ‘The focus of this study,” says the author in his Preface, f 
“is on certain dynamic aspects of social and institutional change’. It . 
does not concern very much with what is “marked by continuity and \ 
relative stability”. The book is divided into 5 Parts and 18 Chapters. 
The parts are: Introduction, Collective Processes and Collective Forms, 
Susceptibility and Pojarization, Collective Processes in the Mass Society, 
and Research in Collective Dynamics. In the Introductory Part the author . 
deals with Social Structure, defines Collective Dynamics, and discusses \ 
the Structural Determinants of Collective Dynamics. He also mentions 
and discusses the various approaches to the study of collective dynamics, we 
such as the Progressive Approach, the Pathological Approach, the i 
Natural History Approach, and then gives his own Synthetic Approach 7 
to Collective Behaviour. In part Second he.deals with Humor, Demorali- q 
zation and Panic Crowd Behavior Mass Conversion and Crystallizations 
In the third part he deals with the Mechanisms of Contagion, 
Leaders both of the initiator and instigator types, Susceptibibility of 
Followers, Emergence of Social Objects. In the fourth part he deals 
with Mass, Behavior and Mass Society, Public Opinion, Mass Communi 
cation, Fashion, Social Movements, and Dynamics of Social Movements. 
And in the last chapter which forms the 5th part, the author makes a 
review of the Research in Collective Dynamics. At the end of each 
chapter there is a suitable bibliography. An author index and a subject 
index are given at the end of the book. The book is nicely and neatly 
printed and beautifully bound. 


"iL aa Sib <9 Lee 


—_ = 1) Doll 


The authors have approached the problems of social life in a new i 
and interesting way, and have well succeeded in their attempt. We recom- 
mend the book to serious students of sociology and to Universities for inc- 

-luding it in the list of prescribed or recommended books for graduate il 
students in Sociology. i 


P. ATREYA 
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ESSAYS IN THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE, in Honour of Leslie 
A. White, Edited by Gertrude E. Doleand Robert L. Carneiro, published 
by Messrs Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1960. The volume 
is beautifully bound. 

It is a very valuable collection of essays written by eminent scholars 
on cultural subjects. The topics covered are: The Influence of Linguistics 
on Early Culture and Personality Theory, Nature of the Family ,Reduction 
of Variants as a Measure of Cultural Integration, Shinto Religion and 
Japanese Cultural Evolution, Analysis of Definition of Culture, the 
Concept of Property among Shoshneans, the Culture Process, The Class- 
ification of Yankee Nomenclature in the Light of Evolution in Kinship, 
Cultural Background of the Iroquois, the Artist as a Reflection of His 
Culture, Behavior, Culture, and Symbolism, the Cultural Position of the 
Dakota, the Yankton Dakota Church, Varietes of Cross-Cousin Marriage 
and Incest Taboos, the Law of Cultural Evolution asa Practical Research 
Tool, Towards an Understanding of War, Economic Change and Japanese 
Social Organization, Cultural Evolution and the Psychology of Peoples, 
Habit, Culture and Archaeology, Political Power and the Economy in 
Primitive Society, Sociocentric Relationship and the Australian Class 
System, the Dimensions of Archaeology, Archaeological Sampling, 
Mathematics: A Cultural Phenomenon. In his Foreword Harry Elmer 
Barnes has written a short biographical skctch of Leslie A. White under 
the heading: ““My Personal Friendship for Leslie White.’’ Most of the 
Contributors are Professors of various American Universities. All the 
essays are scholarly and add to our knowledge of Culture. The book is 
recommended to all those interested in the subject. 


J.P. ATREYA 


DARSHANIKA VISHLESHANA (Hindi), by Yash Dev Shalya, 
published by Akhila Bharatiya Darshana Parishad, 1961, pages 219. 

Darshanika Vishleshana (Philosophical Analysis) is an original philo- 
sophical work published in Hindi. The author has penetrated deeply into 
some of the most upto date philosophical problems. He deserves appre- 
ciation and praise for placing before Hindi readers certain very important 
philosophical problems on which no other person has thought and 
written in Hindi. One may differ from him but none candoubt his grasp 
of the problems. In this book which has been written from empirical, 
realistic, analytical and sementic point of view the author discusses the 
following topics:—Primary Sentence; Things, Facts and Existence, Mental 
and Material, Meaningfulness, Truth, Positive Language, Intentional 
Language, Philosophical Analysis and Empiricism. It is a book whose 
merit will be recognised in course of time when the standard of Hindi 
readers has risen higher. We congratulate the author on having enriched 
the Hindi language by writing such an orginal and thoughtful book in 
Hindi. The author is the founder and Secretary of the Akhil Bhartiya 
Darshana Parishad. 

J. P. ATREYA 


Tee, 


Types of Intuition by Archie J. Bahm, published by The University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1960, pages 58, price 1.25 dollars. 

The author is a well-known Professor of Philosopy and has to_his 
credit several philosophical works both on Western and Indian 
philosophy. Some of them are: Philosophy: An Introduction, Philosophy 
of the Buddha, Yoga: Union with the Ultimate. 
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The author has accepted and developed a philosophical doctrine 
called Organicism, and has approached in this little but suggestive work 
the problem of intuition from the organicistic point of view, having stated 
and criticised the subjective and objective points of view. Intuition being a 
very important philosophical problem and its nature being more or less 
obscure, the reader who is interested in this problem will certainly be 
benefited by reading this monograph on Intuition. We recommend it to 
the readers of Darshana. 

—_——— P, C. PANDE 


The Basis Of Scientific Thinking by Samuel Reiss, p. 262, price 
dollars 4. 75, published by Philosophical Library, Inc. New York. 


Since the discovery of the Unconscious and its dynamisms (miscalled 
as Mechanisms) there has been a great controversy about the actual 
process of thinking in man. The logicians have been laying great stress 
on the rational nature of human thought where as the psychologists of 
the schools of depth psychology have bzen telling us that no man is 
purely rational or logical in his thinking, which is very much determined 
by his unconscious psychological determinants. The authorof the present 
work has tried to combine the two views and to establish a new theory 
that human thinking is neither purely logical nor purely psychological. 
It is, in the words of the author, “Psycho-logic’’. He has tried to find 
out the logical aspect of the unconsciously formulated assumptions that 
underlie our conscious thinking. The main thesis of the author is “That 
if we are to gain further insight into the nature of the ‘objective? world 
about us we must acquire a deeper appreciation of the nature of our 
‘subjective’ thinking process, in particular, in its unconscious aspect” 
(ix). The author’s ‘psychologic’ is concerned with “exhibiting the uncon- 
SCiOUS...... the tacit or implicit foundation that underlies the ex plicitform- 
ulation of concepts such as are applied to the sciences’’ (p. 10). The book 
is very well written, deals with many deep problems of epistemology, 
and throws much light on scientific thinking. All serious students of 
philosophy should read it. 

—_———— J.P. ATREYA 


Books also Received: 


Dale Riepe: The Naturalistic Tradition in Indian Thought pages 308, 
University of Washington Press, Seattle (1961) Price: 5 dollars 

Charles F. Wall-aff Philosop tical Theory and Psychological Fact--An 
Attempt at Synthesis. Pages 220, University of Arizona Press, Tucson 
(1961) 

Angelo A. De Gennaro: The Philosophy of Benedetta Croce—An Intro 
duction, pages. 103, Price 3. dollars. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York 16. (1961) 

Ma-k Halpern: Th2 Mount of Transfiguration. pages 95. Willing Publi 
shing Company, San Gabriel, California. 

Vida Reed Stone: Letters to You, Creative Living, Winged Thoughts 
Behold my song, Willing Publishing Co., San Gabriel, California. 

Richard V. De Smet: Philosophical Activity in Pakistan 1947-1961, 
Special Supplement to International Philosophical Quarterly Vol. II No. 
1 Price 1. 75 dollars. 

N. C. Zamidar: Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan—Eka Adhyayan (Hindi) 
Adhunik Bharat aur Gita (Hindi) Both published by Sahitvalaya 
Prakashan, Indore. 

Paramahansa Swami Govindanada Saraswati, Advaita Darshana Arthat 
Eka-Satta- Vada( Hindi) Paramartha — Niketan, Swargashram, Rishikesh. 

Prof. Nirmal Chandra: Jivan Jyoti, Charitra- Vikasa, Jivana- Ananda 

K Ramachandra: The Message of Saint Thayumanavar, Published by 
the author, Jayanthipura—Talangama, Ceylon 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THIS NUMBER 


Assagioli, R. Born in Venice, Italy in 1888. Obtained his Medical 

Degree at the University of Florence, specializing in neuropathology and 

psychiatry and pursued at the same time psychological and philosophical 

studies. Has been editor of ‘‘Psyche’’. Evolved a new and comprehensive 

method, aiming at a complete reconstruction of the personality, called 

psychosynthesis which he applies not only to patients, but also 

teaches as a method of education and self-education. In 1928 he founded 

in Rome the “Institute of Psychosynthesis”. He has written over one, 

‘ ; hundred and fifty articles. He has travelled extensively and has lectured 
‘ in Switzerland, England, France and America. 

Atreya, B. L., Retired University Professor and Head of the Departments’ 
of Philosophy, Psychology and Indian Philosophy & Religion, Banaras 
Hindu University. Hony. Director of Indian Council of Human Relations 
(Delhi), Honoured as Knight Commander (Italy) and Padmabhushan , 
(India). Author of ‘Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy’, ‘The Philosophy of 
the Yogavasistha’, ‘Yogavasistha aur uske Siddhanta’, ‘The Spiritfof Indian 
Culture,’ ‘Moral and spiritual foundations of Peace,’ and ‘Introduction to 
Parapsychology’ etc. 

Atreya J. P., Professor and Head of the Post-graduate Department 
of Philosophy, K. G. K. College (Agra University), Moradabad. Presided 
over the Psychology of Religion Section at the XVIth International 
Congress of Psychology held at Bonn. (1960). Life member of the Royal 
Institute of Philosophy, Indian Science Congress, All India Philosophical 
Congress,Akhil Bharatiya Darshana Parishad and Federation of Educatio- 
é nal associations. President elect of the Psychology Section of the VIIIth 

Akhil Bharatiya Darshan Parishad. 


Atreya. P. Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology, 
Gokul Das Girls’ Degree College, Moradabad (India) 


Atreya, S. P. Professor and Head of the Departments of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Sociology, M. L. K. Degree College, Balrampur, India. 


Avey, Albert E., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State 
University. Visiting Professor, Wooster College, Wooster. Ohio. Eminent 
thinker and philosopher. Author of several books and contributed several 
articles to various philosophical journals. 


a= 


Bender, Hans Professor and Eminent Parapsychologist of Europe. 
Written several arucles on psychology and parapsychological topics. 
Contributed articles in German and English to several important Inter- 
national Parapsychological Journals. 


Canfield, John., Member of the Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. His publications include: ‘Judgments in Sleep,’ 
Philosophical Review; ‘Determinism, and the Act of Prediction,’ Mind; 
‘On Prediction and Deduction’, Journal of the Philosophy of Science; 
and ‘Paradoxes of Self Deception’, Analysis. 


Cody, Arthur B., A prominent Fighter For Academic Freedom on 
America’s West Coast. Obtained all his degrees B. A., M. A., Ph. D., at 
Berkeley from California University. Has taught in Eastern America an 
travelled widely in Europe Specialises in Philosophy of Law. At present 
teaching at San Jose State College, California. 
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Davies, Blodwen , A Canadian Writer and Essayist. Contributed 
enormously to the various International journals on different branches of 
learning. Regular contributor to‘BEACON’ under the caption of ‘The 
Forerunners’. Interested in esoteric philosophy and arcane Christianity 
and its relationship to the other religions of the world. 


Desmonde, William H., United States citizen, born in Yonkers, 
New York M. A. in Sociology and Ph. D. in Philosophy from Columbia 
University. Done Extensive writing work dealing with the application of 
psychoanalytic concepts to philosophy and group psychology. Published 
15 articles in leading Psychoanalytic journals and has served as Abstracts 
Editor for the Psychiatric Division of Excerpta Medica. Author cf‘Magic 
Myth and Money’. 


Devaraja, N. K., Gaekwar Professor and Head of the Department 
of Indian Philosophy and Religion, Banaras Hindu University, Author of 
several books in English and Hindi. Among them are: ‘Philosophy of 
culture’, ‘Western Philosophy’ (Hindi) and ‘Contemporary Philosophy’ 
(Hindi} etc., 


Dosaj N. L. Principal Govt. Basic Teachers Training College, 
Dharamshala (Punjab). Taught Philosophy, Psychology and Education 
for several years in the Punjab State Government Colleges. 

Farlow, John King: Born London. Educated at West Minister and : 
Christ Church, Oxford University. Obtained M. A. from Duke Univer- i 
sity and Ph. D. from Stanford University. Teaching at Amherst College, . 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. Contributed several articles in International 
journals—Mind, Analysis, Review of Metaphysics, Philosophical Quar- 
terly, Philosophical Studies, Australasian Journal of Philosophy. Several - 
of his poems appeared in Poetry-London-~New York, Commentary, \ 
Humanist and other magazines and books. ; 

Fodor Nandor., Practising Psychoanalyst. Licensed Psychologist 
and authority on Parapsychology. Author of outstanding books on 
Psychoanalysis and Parapsychology and hascontributed enormously to the 
literature on these subjects. Important publications are:, ‘The Dictionary is 
of Psychoanalysis,’ ‘The Encyclopedia of Psychic Science’ ‘New Approaches 
to Dream Interpretation’ and the ‘Haunted Mind?’ etc., 

Halpern Cynthia D., Author of several splendid spiritual items, 
including many fine articles, poems and books. Some important publi- * 
cations are: ‘The greatest Spirtual Transformatien’, ‘Ascension in Cons- 
ciousness.”* The Ilumined Life’, ‘Science of Soul’ and ‘Religionin the New 
Age.’ 

Halpern, Mark The Writer of The Mount of Transfiguraton, 

‘Jewels from a temple,’ ‘Philosophical Gleanings’ and ‘Pearls of Light is a 
poet, philosopher and lecturer. Contributed poems, stories and articles 
to various publications of the East and West. He has spoken ard written 
extensively on the New Age Ethics of Selfless Service and Spiritual 
Oneness. ’ , 
Lapan, Arthur Born 1911. B. A. (New York), M.A. & Ph. D(Colum- 
bia), M. S. W. University of Wisconsin. Held teaching jobs at Brooklyn 
College, Long {sland Univ. Akron Univ. and University of Wisconsin, 
Contributed several articles to Philosophy of Science, Journal of Philo- 
sophy, Personalist, Journal of General Psychology and Educational Theory. 
Counsellar B’nai B’rith Hillel Counsellorship, University of Wisconsin. 

Mukerji, A. C., Retired Professor and Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, & Dean Faculty of Arts Allahabad University, Presided over the 
Indian Philos »phical Congress (1951) Author of ‘Self, Thought and Reality,’ 

‘The Nature of Self.’ Contributor to: ‘The Contemporary Indian Philosophy’, 
‘History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western’ and ‘Contemporary Essays’ 
presented to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, on thecompletion of his 60th birthday. i 
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Nath, Prem Born in Quetta, Baluchistan. Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Punjab University, Chandigarh. Was in U.S. A. in 1961 
as a Unesco Fellow for the study of American values and culture. 
Contributed to various papers and magazines on different topics. Author 
of: ‘The Bases of Education,A Few Problems.’ ‘Our Fault’, ‘Popular talks 
on Psychological Topics’, ‘The Vision of Education’ (in Press) and The 
Art of Living (edited in Press). 


Noelle, Wilfried, Ph. D. (Tuebingen), Honorary Visiting Professor 
of the Birla Education Institutions, Pilani (Rajasthan). 


Pande, P. C., Research Scholar in the fields of Philosophy and 
Mysticism. 

Powell, Robert: Dutch Born British National. Industrial Chemist 
by profession. Delivered several lectures at Buddhist centres and at 
Cambridge University. Author of ‘Zen and Reality’ and contributed 
several articles to different Buddhist Journals. 


4 Reiser, Oliver L., Professor of Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh 
and Chairman International Committee on Scientific Humanism. Author 
of several well-known works among which are: ‘Humanistic Logic,’ 
‘Philosophy and the Concepts of the Modern Science,’ ‘World Philosophy 
and Nature,’ ‘Man and God’ and ‘Man’s New Image of Man.’ 


Sinha, H. S. Lecturer in Philosophy in the Government College, 
; Bhatinda Punjab. Educated at Camp College. (Punjab University), New 
ys. Delhi. 


Stone, Vida Reed, An American spiritual writer and poet. Famous 
works include ‘Creative Living,’ ‘Behold My Song’, ‘Letters To You,’ 
‘Winged Toughts,® etc., 


Velinsky, Stan J., Ph.D. of Charles University where he was Pro- 
fessor of Education, incharge of Psychology till 1949 After post-doctoral 
studies started a systematic research of applications of Psychology to 
education; developed an experimental school for individualized instruction, 
founded an Institute for Educational Research in Prague, conducted 
research on methods of teaching with several groups of teachers. Served 
with Unesco Mission in Bangkok as expert on Teacher Education (1952- 
3). As Visiting Professor of Psychology at U. S. Colleges, he conducts 
4 research in psychology of personality, mental synthesis, and clinical help 
to personal disorders in connection with a Country Mental Health Clinic 
as its Psychologist. Author of; ‘Foundations of Social Psycholo gy’ ‘Ind- 
ividualization of Methods’ (3 Vols.), ‘Psychology of Attention,”*Research 
of Learniing Capacities of Pupils,’ ‘Way to our children.’ 


Winn, Ralph B., Chairman of the Department of Psychology and 
Philosophy at Monmouth College, New Jersey, U. S. A. Born in Helsinki 
(Finland) educated in Latvia and served both in the Russian and British 
army during the First World War. Settled in U. S. A. in 1923 and 
obtained M. A. and Ph. D. Degrees at the University of Southerm 
California. Author of many books, among them: ‘Scientific Hypnotism’, 
‘Encyclopedia of Child Guidance’ ‘American Philosophy’, ‘Philosophy 
at work’, ‘Psychotherapy in the Soviet Union,’ ‘They learn to think’ 
and ‘Psychology of Conscious Experience’ (in preparation) 
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MESSAGES AND OPINIONS 


Sree I wish you success.”—Jawahar Lal Nehru, Prime Minister of 


‘he Bees T hope you will be able to make the New Journal a valuable 
contribution to Philosophy and Religion, Wish you success’’.— 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India. 

Meenas I was happily surprised about the appearance and the content 
of this Journal. My heartiest congratulations.”—C. K. Bliss, Director 
Institute of Semantography, Sydney (Australia). 

eerere Let me congratulate you on the appearance of a_ most 
stimulating and cosmopolitan Journal. It is varied in appeal and 
subject matter—there is no other journal quite like it.” Dr. Oliver L. 
Reiser, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman International Committee 
on Scientific Humanism. (U. S. A ) 

oes ils We look forward to the continued success of your Journal as 
an instrument of co-operation between ‘Philosophers’ in the broadest 
sense. It is indeed fitting that such a co-operative venture should originate 
from India. 

oer e ee With warmest good wishes for your work in furthering the 
brotherhood of thinking men all over the world.””—Dr. John King Farlow, 5 
Department of Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh, (U.S A.). 

serene I found your Review ‘'Darshana”’ very interesting.’’—Dr. G. 
Migliorino, Professor and Head of the Department of Applied Psycho- 
logy. University of Palermo (Italy). 

Paws The International Quarterly ‘‘Darshana” duly reached the 
Embassy and the profoundness and eclecticism of the chosen subjects 
raised huge sentiments of admiration here It could not be otherwise when 
you consider the eminent personality of its Indian and foreign mentors.” 
—J. Alsteens, Head of Chancery, Embassy of Belgium, New Delhi. 

aereree I find this Journal very intriguing because its orientation is 
somewhat different from most of the American Journals but undoubtedly 
is a reflection of the Indian cultural background and thinking. I weuld 
certainly recommend it highly to individuals who have an interest in the A 4 
International movement in Psychology”.—G. K. Yacorzynski, Chief j 
Divisional Psychologist Department of Neurology and Psychiatry, North 
Western University. (U.S.A.). 

CP irtaai I find ‘Darshana’ well planned and substantial. Its scope is 
quite comprehensive and the contributors are specialists in their respective 
fields of thought. I am quite sure it will prove a welcome addition to list 
of Journals of International standing on Philosophy and Mysticism. I 
congratulate you on the undertaking and I am sure you will receive ample 
support.—Dr.W. Nolle, Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
New Delhi. 
heer I find it, in format and contents first rate. The articlesin new 
issue are well written, scholarly, and on the whole typographically clean. 
John O. Nelson, University of Colorado, U. S. A. 

Peek It is most interesting Journal, wide in scope and seems likely 
to improve the channels of communication of psychologists and philoso- 
phers throughout the world. May [ wish you success in your efforts. I 
shall be happy to co-operate with you in any way Ican’’—Dr. Norman 
Abels. Counseling Center. Michigan State University, (U.S.A.). 

Saat I was greatly struck by the comprehensiveness of its contents 
and its bold approach towards the problems that have recently attracted 
the attention of the thinking public.-C P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, Ootacamond 

AG nate The ‘“Darshana’” is a laudable enterprise. It compares 
favourably with many standard journals of foreign publications on the 
subject. The very first issue has made its importance felt in academic 
circles. I have no doubt that the Journal will attain an international fame 
and wide-spread popularity. It will bea valuable assett to the Departments 
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of Philosophy and Psychology in every college. I wish it a long and 
unchequred carreer of glory and success *?—-Hari Mohan Jha. Professor 
and Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna University. 

ar acre te It is en excellent quarterly and I congratulate you both on 
the contents and the get up. Wishing you every success’”—A. V. Rao, 
Vice-Chancellor, Luckonw University. 

SF Zekos It goes without saying that I have been delighted to find you 
engaged in a work that may contribute to the revival of genuine interest 
in a subject which made to a great extent the Indian culture and the 
Indian way of life the centre of admiration of the whole world...... 
Darshana, I hope will make a great contribution to the task of re-instating 
the’eternal glory of ancient India. 

Pradtes I have read carefully some of the articles and impressed by 
their quality...Wishing you allsuccess in your attempt.—A C, Mukerje, 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad University. 

aaa It is a wonderful production, and reflects great credit upon 
yourself and others who have brought it out. ; 

wate I must congratulate you upon publishing such a high class 
philosophical journal. It is undoubtedly the best philosophical journalin 
India....... *»__§_ K, Maitra, Formerly Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University. ‘ 

- hasta I congratulate you ! You have brought together, the widest 
range of material under one cover ...—Louis H. T. Dchmlow Chicago, 47. 
eorrerr My congratulations upon the role you are playing in developing 
philosophical enquiry through a most stimulating way ...With best wishes 
for continued success in your intellectual activities and productive work” 
sedate Mario Lins, Director Brazilian Institute of Philosophy. 

ererr I have been studying over the issue, which seems to me both 
well selected and well presented. Certainly the range of content fields you 
cover is most unique, and it seems to me very desirable to have such a 
journal.” Stuart C. Dodd, Professor, Department of Sociology, University 
of Washington. ee 

“Congratulations on the excellent publication ever so interesting.” 
Mrs. Florence Anson,New York. 

ais I am sure that the publication fills a definite need....... Please 
accept my continued best wishes for youand for the success of Darshana.”’ 
...Dr, Jay R. Mc Cullough, Departemnt of Philosophy San Jose State 

3 College (Calif.) 
ee You have my best wishes for its success.” A.J. Ayer of 
England Visiting Professor, The City College, New York. ; 
en It is abold venture which has captured the admiring attention 
of the world of philosophers. I congratulate you on your grand success. 
J.S.Yajnik, Banaras Hindu University. 
ee | have been very much impressed by the very high standard 
of the magazine. I hope in the years to come a magazine like this will 
prove very useful in creating a synthesis of the Eastern and Western 
Thoughts”’...... R. K. Bountra, Education Officer,Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi. 
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bie aids my very best wishes for the success of the most interesting 
journal which you have started. If the succeeding issues are of the quality ; 
of the first two issues, you need have no fear about the future ofDarshana.’ 
Troy Wilson Organ, Professor of Philosophy, Ohio University. a 

vies The ‘Darshana’ is a magnificent adventure. I am sure, It will 
work successfully as a unifying force for all the Peoples of the world.”’ 
Dr. D. G. Vinod, Poona. . 

Pe uane I am glad that the journal has already attracted international 
notice and you have been able to secure articles from some very well- 
known men from outside the country.” Humayun Kabir, Central 
Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 
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ee T find the issue most stimulating and refreshing.........1 wish 
you all the success possible in this exciting new venture.” Andrija 
Puharich, M. D., Carmel, California (U. S. A.) 
tides [ am watching with admiration the progress of your quarterly, 
Darshana’’......... Dr. K. Satchidananda Murty, Professor of Philosophy, 
Andhra University, Waltair. 
ere We certainly wish you every sccess in your venture’’............ 
Ivan H. Scheier, Ph. D. Associate Director Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing, Champaign, Illinois (U.S. A.) 

eens Best wishes for the success of your quarterly.” John T. 
Reid, Cultural Attache, United States Information Service, New Delhi. 
eee It is a masterly and timely stroke of imagination that you have 
started a Journal of this kind to attract the attention of the people of the 
Western hemisphere and to unite the East and West culturally and 
spiritually by mutual exchanges and co-operation as advised by the 
Creator, Bhagawan Shri krishna ‘‘Parasparam Bhavayanthah Sreyah 
Paramavapsyatha ”’ 

eres I should like to express that the articles contained therein are 
very impressive and effective to make thinking minds more thoughtful, 
nonthinking minds thoughtful and cultured minds more fertile, provided 
the readers raise to the level of understanding & appreciating the subjects 
dealt with, being highly technical and deeply scientific.’ Kowtha 
Suryanarayan Row, Secunderabad.” 

wee [like high intellectualism and philosophical! pursuit as contai- 
ned in the quarterly, Darshana.”’ Dilip Kr. Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 
ewes It is an excellent quarterly and I congratulate you both on 
the contents and the get-up. Wishing you every success, A. V. Rao, 
Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. ms 

or T am happy to say that the standard of the Journal is quite 
high and I hope it will maintain that standard in future.“ A. G. Javade- 
kar, Professor of Philosophy,M. S. University, Baroda. 

arene I have gone through the four copies of the ‘**Darshana’’, and 
you deserve nothing but appreciation and congratulations on its so good 
a standard from the very Start...... I think Darshana would go a long 
way in bringing the East and West together. The articles are rich in 
‘Matter, varied in taste and first rate in quality. I congratulate you once 
again...... D. R. Vij, Govt.Basic Training College, Dharamshala (Pb.) 
Ee a Please accept our sincere congratulations for your splendid 
3 publication, a worthy contribution to the Cause for the Upliftment of 
& Humanity. May it continue to be possible for you to maintain its present 
high quality, both in its various messages, and in its physical make-up. 
Your proof reading is excellent.........Assuring you of our heart-felt 
appreciation for the opportunity of co-operating with you in such a 
worth while endeavor, and may you continue for a long time to come in 
. this dedicated work”’......... Cynthia and Mark Halpern, Santa Cruz, 
California 
: Poe ttenes Darshana is a very fine magazine. I hope it goes out widely to 
iE bless your fellow men’’......... Vida Reed Stone, Hollywood, California. 
Z  epeldes I congratulate you warmy on all what you have acheived with 
i this magazine. Your own article on Religion, Philosophy and Science 
has both wisdom and clarity.’’ Blodwen Davies, Ontario, Canada. 
; ; pee esis Thank you very much for your stimulating and interesting 
f Journal, which I enjoyed reading.All employees of my Department join 
: me in wishing Darshana every success.’ Cyril M. Franks, Director 
Psychology Service and Researcn, Neuro-Psychiatric Institute,. New Jersey. 
} PE Arcs The articles are well-selected, both with respect to variety 
and significance of content.And again, the typographical editing, 
: proof-reading, etc.remain at a high level of excellence and deserve no 
: end of praise.” John O. Nelson, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Colorado. 
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Our Contributors So Far Tnclude 


AUSTRALIA: Charles K. Bliss 
CANADA: Blodwen Davies 
ENGLAND: Frederic de Havas, Arlo Tatum, Robert Powell 


GERMANY: Hans Thomae, Hans Hartmann, Tara Chand Roy, 
Willfried Noelle 


INDIA. Prof. Humayun Kabir, Swami Sivananda, B.L.Atreya, 
S.C. Chatterjee, S. K. Maitra, T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
B.Kuppuswami, A. C.Mukerji, N.K. Devaraja, Prem 
Nath, Y.Masih, R.S.Shrivastava, Benoy Gopal Ray, 
B.G.Tewari, N. L. Dosajh, Balbir Singh Gochhwal, 
Dharmendra Goyal, Mahendra _ singh Chowdhary, 
J.P.Atreya, P.Atreya, H.S.Sinha,S.P.Atreya, P.C. Pande. 


ISRAEL: Uriel G.Foa, Aron Wolfe Siegman 
ITALY: G.Migliorino, Roberto Assagioli 
JAPAN. _ Hiroshi Motoyama 


SWITZERLAND: C.G.Jung, Hans Bender 


US.A.: Gardner Murphy, Oliver L.Reiser, John O.Nelson, 
Charles A.Moore, Nandor Fodor, James K.Feibleman, 
Stuart C.Dodd, Archie J.Bahm, Charles Hartshorne, 
John Sommerville, Ernest R. Hilgard, Troy Wilson 
Organ, Eileen J. Garret, Mark Halpern, Cynthia 
Halpern, Vida Reed Stone, William A.Shimer, Jeffery 
Smith, A.L.Kitselman, Esther Watson Tipple, Richard 
Henry Dana, Carmi Harari, Thomas A.Watson, Ralph 
L.Rosnow, John King Earlow, Henry K.Puharich, 
John Canfield, Arthur Cody, Ralph B.Winn, William 
H.Desmonde, Stan J.Velinsky, Arthur Lapan, B.G.H. 
Vanderjagt 


U.S.S.R.: V.Bystrov 
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IDENRSIEVAINZA 


Darshana is an International Quarterly Journal deyoetd 
to original and free thinking, concerning General Science, 


Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Mysticism, Sociology and 
Psychical Research. . 


eg 
Articles for publication, Books for Review and 
Reviews of Books, Advertisements of Books, Articles of 


Academic Interest may kindly be sentto the Managing 
Editor, Darshana by name ‘ 


"PROF, J. P, ATREYA, 


Managing Editor DARSHANA 
MORADABAD (India) 


NOTICE 


AUTHORS ani PUBLISHERS wishing to sell and 
popularize their works concerning Philosophy, Psychology, 
Sociology, Psychi¢al Research (Parapsychology), Religion 
and Mysticism etc., may correspond with the Manager 
(Publicity Sectioa) ‘(DARSHANA’, Moradabad (India) 


Yearly Subscription: Rupees 10 or Pound 1 or Dollars 3. 


Published by IP ATREYA Managing Editor, Darshana at 
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